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Annex 
TO    THE  D^uOL 

EARL  OF   CHARLEMONT; 


MY    LORD, 

vJ  PON  your  arrival  in  Italy  fe- 
veral  years  ago,  a  lucky  chance 
brought  me  within  the  fphere  of 
your  notice ;  and  from  that  for- 
tunate moment  a  friendfhip  began 
on  your  Lordfhip's  fide,  that  has 
never  fufFered  any  abatement ;  and 
an  attachment  on  mine,  which 
will  never  ceafe  as  long  as  I  have 
life. 

Befides   my  defire  of  fhewing, 

by  this  only  method  in  my  power, 

A  2  my 
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my  gratitude  to  your  Lordfliip  for 
fo  flattering  a  diftindion,  I  have 
had  another  motive  for  this  dedica- 
tion. In  the  following  work  I 
cenfure  with  a  great  freedom  the 
accounts  given  of  Italy  by  feveral 
Englifh  and  feveral  foreign  writers 
of  travels.  It  will  not  readily 
be  believed  that  I  venture  to  do  fo 
upon  trivial  grounds,  when  I  ad- 
drefs  myfelf  to  Your  Lordfliip. 
Your  knowledge  of  its  language 
and  manners  is  hardly  lefs  than 
my  own,  who  am  a  native  of  that 
country  5  and  your  knowledge  of 
its  literature  much  more  extenflve. 
To  you  therefore,  my  Lord,  as 
to  a  judge  the  beft  informed  and 
the  mofl:  candid,  I  beg  leave  to 
dedicate   an  eflay  intended  to  give 

your 
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your  countrymen  ideas  of  Italy 
fomething  more  correal  than  thofe 
which  they  have  hitherto  received 
from  the  writers    on  this  fubjedl. 

Continue,  my  Lord,  to  look 
upon  an  old  acquaintance  with 
that  partiality  and  affedtion,  which 
has  fo  long  been  my  boaft.  No 
kindnefs  of  yours  will  ever  be  wil- 
fully forfeited  by, 


MV  LORD, 


YOUR    LORDSHIP  S 

MOST  HUMBLE  AND 

MOST  OBEDIENT  SERVANT, 

JOSEPH  BARETTI. 


t     VU     1 


t>    R    E    F    A    C    E, 


X  HE  following  work  was  not  under- 
taken folely  with  a  defign  to  animadvert, 
upon  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sharp  and  thofe 
of  other  Englifh  writers,  who  after  a  fhort 
tour  have  ventured  to  defcribe  Italy  and 
the  Italians.  Much  lefs  would  I  pafs  it 
upon  my  reader  for  a  complete  and  fatif- 
fadory  account  of  that  celebrated  coun- 
try, taken  in  any  one  of  thole  many  points 
of  view,  under  which  it  may  be  con- 
lidered.  I  hope  no  body  will  fo  much 
miftakc  the  nature  of  my  defign.  I  had 
A  4  long 
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long  oblerved,  with  fome  indignation, 
that  the  generaKty  of  travel-writers  are 
apt  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  thofe  young 
people  who  go  abroad,  upon  frivolous 
and  unprofitable  obje\fl:s,  and  to  habituate 
them  to  premature  and  rafh  judgements, 
upon  every  thing  they  fee.  I  have  there- 
fore taken  occafion,  efpecially  from  this 
book  of  Mr.  Sharp,  to  make  them  fen- 
fible,  if  I  can,  of  the  errors  they  are  led 
into,  and  to  point  out  to  them  fome  ob- 
jeds  of  inquiry  more  worthy  of  the  curio- 
iity  of  fenfible  perfbns,  and  caution  them 
againfl  being  too  ready  to  condemn  every 
thing  but  what  they  have  feen  pra6tifed 
at  home.  An  indifcriminate  admiration 
of  foreign  manners  and  cufloms  fliews 
great  folly  ;  but  an  indifcriminate  cenfure 
is  both  foolifh  and  malignant. 

After 
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After  having  paffed  ten  years  in  this 
kingdom,  I  returned  to  Italy  in  1760, 
There  I  found  that  my  hrothers  had  col- 
ledted  into  volumes  all  the  letters  I  had 
wrote  to  them  in  that  long  ipace  of  time. 
A  natural  movement  of  curiofity  induced 
me  to  run  over  thofe  -  volumes  :  but  I  found 
them  (efpecially  the  firft  and  fecond)  fo 
full  of  ftrange  judgements  on  men  and 
things,  taken  from  fudden  and  fuperficial 
impreffions,  that  I  thought  myfelf  happy 
in  the  opportunity  I  had  of  tearing  to 
pieces  each  leaf  as  I  went  on  in  the  pe- 
rufal   of  this  feries  of  obfervations. 


I  beg  pardon  for  this  infignificant  anec- 
dote, that  favours  perhaps  too  much  of 
cgotifm.  But  what  has  happened  to  me, 
would  certainly  have  happened  in  fimilar 
circum{lanc;es  to  Mr.  Sharp,  and  to  almoft 

all 
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all  the  travel- writers  that  ever  I  read.  Iii 
the  following  pages  I  may  be  thought 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  my  own  country; 
and  I  am  not  fure  whether  I  can  wholly 
clear  myfelf  of  this  imputation.  But  I 
hope  my  partiality  will  be  thought  con- 
nected with  fome  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  the  matters  about  which  I  write. 
Travellers,  though  inclined  to  be  candid, 
are  but  feldom  well  informed;  and,  of 
courfe,  liable  to  many  miftakes.  My 
reader  will  at  leaft  reap  this  advantage 
from  the  following  difcuffions,  that  he 
will  thereby  have  thofe  matters  more  fully 
before  him  towards  the  diredion  of  his 
own  judgement. 
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c  ri  A  p.  1. 

Accounh  oftra'uellers  not  much  to  be  credited^ 
&nd  why  Mr.  Sharp  is  nQt  Jit  to  defcribe 
the  Italians, 


p. 


E  W  books  are  fo  acceptable  to  tli6 
greateft  part  of  mankind,  as  thofe  that 
abound  in  ilander  and  inventive .  Hence 
almoft  all  accounts  of  travels,  publifhed 
within  my  memory,  have  quickly  circu- 
lated, and  were  perufed,  at  leaft  for  a 
while,  with  great  eagernefs,  becaufe  they 
have  been  ftrongly  marked  with  theib 
charaders.  Men  are  fond  of  the  mar-, 
yellous  in  manners  and  cuftoms  as  well  as 

Vol.  L  B  in 
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in  events  ;  and  a  writer  of  travels,  wha 
would  make  Hmfelf  fafbionable  ifi  his 
own  country,  is  generally  politic  enough 
to  bring  from  abroad  abundant  materials 
for  gratifying,  at  once,  the  malignity  and 
the  love  of  novelty,  that  muft  predomfi- 
nate  in  fo  many  of  his  readers  j  and  he 
who  is  fo  little  converfant  in  the  affairs  of 
his  own  country,  as .  not  to  have  any  of 
hi^  fpeculations  upon  dome/lie  affairs  pro- 
duced without  ridicule,  may  with  fafety, 
and  fometinies  with  reputation,  be  very 
wife  in  thofe  of  other  countries. 

An  author  of  this  caft,  after  a  flight 
furvey  of  the  provinces,  through  which  he 
has  had  occaiion  to  take  a  fliort  ramble, 
returns  homci  and  fnatching  up  his  pen 
in  the  rage  of  refoi-mation,  fills  pages  and 
.pages  with  fcurrilous  narratives  of  pre- 
tended abfurdities,  intermixed  with  the 
•moft  fhocking  tales  of  fancied  crimes  ,/j 
very  gravely  infifting^  that  thofe  crimes 
and  abfurdities  were  not  fingle  actions;  of 
this  and  that  individual,  but  general  pic- 
tures 
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tUres  of  nature'  m  the  countries  tJirougli 
\vhich  he  has  travelled.  Every  unexpe- 
rienced reader  will  infallibly  be  pleafed 
with  an  opportunity  of  laughing  at  the 
prodigious  folly  of  him  who  lives  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  fea,  and  will  always  be 
glad  to  find  that  he  may  blefs  himfelf  for 
not  having  been  born  in  the  wicked  coun- 
try beyond  the  mountain.  Thus  falfliood 
is  palmed  for  truth  upon  the  credulous, 
Bnd  thus  are  men  confirmed  in  a  narrow 
way  of  thinking,  and  in  thofe  local  pre- 
judices, of  which  it  ought  to  be  the 
great  end  of  travelling,  and  books  of 
travels,  to  cure  them. 

An  itinerary  lately  publiflied  by  Mr.^ 
Samuel  Sharp  on  the  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners of  Italy,  feems  to  me  above  all 
others  a  book  of  this  kind.  Whether 
it  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  candid  and 
inftrudive  account  of  a  foreign  country, 
of' as  the  offspring  of  an  ignorant,  care- 
lefs,  and  prejudiced  writer,  will  be  occa- 
lionally  examined  in  the  following  fheets : 
B  2  and 
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And  {hould  I  prove  earnefl  in  the  defence 
of  my  country,  of  which  he  has  given 
fo  very  extraordinary  an  account,  I  hope 
I  fhall  be  excufed  by  the  generous  fym- 
pathy  of  all  Engliihmen,  who  are  ib 
laudably  partial  to  their  own. 

But  before  I  enter  into  the  examen  of 
Mr.  Sharp's  book,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  prove,  that  he  was  totally  unfit  for 
the  tafk  he  has  voluntarily  undertaken; 
the  difficult  tafk  of  delineating  the  na- 
tion that  inhabits  the  peninfula  in  which 
I  was  born,  as  he  laid  under  three  moft 
capital  difadvantages  when  he  entered  it; 
that  is  to  fay,  he  was  ignorant  of  tlie 
Italian  language;  was  of  no  high  rank; 
and  w^as  afflided  with  bodily  diforders. 

That  Mr.  Sharp  was  ignorant  of  the 
Italian  language,  may  eafily  be  proved 
by  only  obferving,  that  throughout  his 
work  he  has  Ipelt  feveral  names  of  fami- 
lies, of  faints,  and  of  towns,  erroneoully. 
His-  inability  in  catching  founds  when 
orally  uttered,    appears   moil  glaringly  in 

his 
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liis  miferable  remarks  *  on  the  Venetian 
dialed;  a  dialecft  very  harfh  and  difplea- 
ling  to  his  ears,  and  yet  extremely  imooth 
in  itfelf,  as  it  abounds  in  vowels  even 
more  than  the  Tufcan,  which  renders  it 
delightful  to  the  ears  of  all  the  Italians. 
Comparing  this  dialedt  with  the  Tufcan, 
Mr.  Sharp  affirms,  that  the  Venetians 
have  the  words  Dudice,  Dulio,  Diovenney 
Maniare^  and  Kaione -,  but  thefe  words, 
which  he  writes  down  all  in  a  firing,  he 
has  whimlically  coined  himfelf,  and  not 
one  of  the  five  belongs  to  the  Venetian 
dialed:,  or  to  any  other  dialed  of  Italy. 
Let  any  of  my  readers  afk  a  Venetian,  or 
any  other  Italian  now  in  England,   and  I 

*  Mr.  Sharp,  in  his  third  edition,  has  added  fome- 
thing  with  regard  to  the  Venetian  pronunciation,  that 
\nras  not  in  his  firft:  but  what  he  has  added  is  a  new 
blunder,  as  the  Venetians  can  very  well  pronounce  the 
Englifli  founds  of  che  and  chi^  and  have  it  in  many  of, 
their  words.  Let  Mr.  Sharp  afk  a  Venetian  how  he 
calls  an  eye  and  an  old  yuan.,  and  he  will  prefently  be 
made  fenfible  of  his  error,  and  the  foppery  of  his  re-» 
narks  on  that  dii^led'.  .    > 

B  3'  will 
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will  venture  to  be  called  a  calumniator,  if 
any  Italian  whatfoever  knows  any  of 
tbefe  five  words,  either  by  Mr.  Sharp's 
ipelling,  or  by  any  pronunciation  that  he 
may  invent  for  them.  The  Venetians  pro-r 
nounce  theg  in  Giudice  and  Giulio.  For  G/o- 
'veney  or  Giovine,  they  pronounce  Zovene  y 
for  Mangiare  they  fay  Magnar ;  and  for 
'Ragione  they  fay  RafoUy  with  a  foft  s. 

Intending  to  throw  a  ridicule  on  the 
Italians,  Mr.  Sharp  fays,  that  they  give 
the  naws  of  palaces  even  to  their  country 
Ipoufis,  But  he  is .  himfelf  ridiculous  in 
faying  fo.  JJn  palazzo  means  in  Italian 
the  building  where  the  fovereign  rejides,  or 
the  houfe  in  which  a  nobleman  lives.  Thus 
Marlborough-houfe  or  Devon  (liire-houfe 
would,  in  Italian,  be  diftinguiflied  from 
common  houfes,  and  be  called  palazzo  s^ 
What  in  England  is  a  private  mans  habi- 
tation^ or  a  building  in  which  many  common 
families  live,  in  Italian  is  called  una  cafa.. 
The  leafl  knowledge  of  our  language  had 
flio\vn   Mr.  Sharp  the  diftinguilliing  pro- 
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priety  of  thefe  two  words,  and  had  kept 
hkn  from  ffealiflg  this  blunder,  along 
with  many  others,  from  MifTon's  travels 
through  Italy.  MifTon  was  not  able  to 
feparate  the  idea  annexed  by  the  Englifh 
to  their  word  palace,  from  that  annexed 
by  the  Italians  to  their  word  palazzo.  He 
thought  they  both  excluded  littlenefs,  which 
our  word  palazzo  does  not,  and  betrayed 
his  unfkilfulnels  in  our  language  many  years 
ago,  as  Mr.  Sharp  does  now. 

Mr.  Sharp  is  likewife  wrong  in  his 
affertion,  that  what  in  England  is  called  a 
little  erajh  of  mujic,  compofed  of  two  or  three 
injh-iiments,  is,  in  Italian,  called  Acca- 
DEMiA ;  and,  that  a  trifling  halfpenny 
errand  is  called  Ambasciata.  He  has 
probably  overheard  fome  footman  make 
ufe  of  thefe  two  words  in  thefe  impro- 
per fenfes,  and  acquainted  his  nation 
with  the  ftrange  ufe  that  the  pompous 
Italians  make  of  their  words ;  but  foot- 
men will  often  fpeak  as  improperly  in 
Italy  as  any  where  elfe  3  and  inftead  of 
B  4  confulting 
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Confulting  fuch  people  about  the  mean-? 
ing  of  words,  he  ought  to  have  looked 
into  a  didionary. 

I  could  fay  much  more  to  prove  by  his 
book,  that  Mr.  Sharp  underftands  near  as 
much  Italian  as  many  French  barbers 
Vinderftand  Englifh  after  a  month's  reli- 
4ence  in  London.  I  could  eafily  point 
out  the  meagernefs  of  his  remarks  on  the 
gutturality  of  the  Florentine  and  Sie- 
nefe,  and  laugh  at  his  acutenefs  in  having 
^ifcoyered  tjiat  they  pronounce  ce  and  ci 
as  the  Enghfli  do  che  and  chL  I  could  fet 
In  a  ftrong  light  the  impertinence  of  his 
decifion  as  to  the  place  where  the  beft 
Italian  is  to  be  learned.  But  how  is  it 
pc^lTible  for  me  to  defcend  fo  very  low,  as 
to  animadvert  on  the  Italian  language 
with  this  rare  linguift,  who  talks  through 
or^e. .  fourth  of  his  bopk  of  Cicijbeos,  and 
never  cnce  fpdl?  the  word  rightj^  yfnXr 
ing  for  ever  Cecejheos  or  Cec^Jbios  ? 

.  If    his   utter    ignorance   of    the   Italian 
language    ought  to   have   awed   him.  intp 
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filence  about  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of 
Italy,  the  mediocrity  of  his  rank  in  hfe 
could  certainly  not  contribute  much  towards 
qualifying  hirn  for  fuch  an  undertaking, 

I  will  not  fay  by  this,  that  it  is  an  ab- 
folute  requifite  towards  painting  nations, 
to  be  a  man  of  high  rank  ^i  and  I  am  far 
from  intending  the  leaft  difparagement 
to  him,  when  I  fay  that  he  is  not  a  man 
of  high  rank.  I  refpe(5t  his  profeffion; 
and  if  he  had  given  me  leave,  I  would 
relped  himfel£  I  mean  only  to  fay,  that 
his  defcriptions  of  the  manners  of  the 
Italian  nobility,  which  fill  up  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  his  work,  are  little  to  be 
credited,  becaufe  his  rank  in  life,  which 
in  other  relpe(Ss  was  no  disparagement 
and  could  be  of  no  prejudice  to  him,  kept 
the  Englifh  minifters,  as  well  as  the  noble 
EngliHi  travellers  in  Italy,  from  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  Italian  nobles,  an4 
confequently  from  affording  him  an  oppof-» 
tunity  of  being  properly  acquainted  with 
igieir  true  character, 

I  muft 
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I  muft  even  go  a  ftep  farther,  and  af- 
firm, that  in  Venice  Mr.  Sharp  never 
CHt-ered  any  nobleman's  houfe  as  a  vifitor, 
though  he  talks  fo  much  and  fo  wifely 
about  them  and  their  domeftic  manners. 
1  take  it  for  granted,  that  Mr.  Sharp 
is  incapable  of  telling  a  deliberate  un- 
truth whcm  called  upon :  therefore  I  am 
fere  this  my  aflertion  wDl  pafs  without  the 
leafl;  coHtradi<5tion  on  his  {idc  j  and  I  am 
Kkewife  fiire,  in-  ^ight  of  his  many  let-* 
fers  from  Rome  and  from  Naples,  in 
Ifvhich  he  ipeaks  fo  diffufely  about  the- 
manners  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan 
nobility,  tiiat  he  will  never  venture  to  fay 
he  ever  entered  as  a  vifitor  any  Neapolitan 
or  Roman  houfe,  except  that  of  the  mar- 
chionefs  Ceva  at  Rome,  who,  upon  the 
fimple  recommendation  of  her  hair-dreffer, 
treated  him  with  much  kindnefs,  and  pro^ 
cured  him  the  means  of  feeing  conveniently 
the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week. 

But  if  Mr.  Sharp   went  to  Italy  with-. 
Qut  any  thing  in  his  rank  which  could 
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obtain  him    admittance    into    any  noble-^ 
man's   houfe,    why   did  he   not,   at  leaft, 
ipeak  with  ibme    diffidenee  in  their  dif- 
paragement,     and    why   did    he    advance 
with  fuch  an  eafy  confidence,   many  things 
to  which  he  neither  was,  nor  could,  be  an 
cye-witnefs  ?   How  coi^ld  he  be  fb  decisive* 
in  his  caituamies   on  their  domeftie  eonv 
dadt,    and  paint  tiiem.  all   as  the  moft  vi- 
cious fet  of   wretches   that   ever   exifted  ? 
Ought  he   not  at  leaft  to   have  irhformed 
his   readers,   that   whatever   he   related  of 
them   was   a   mere    hearfay  ?    Would   an 
Italian   furgeon,   perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
Englifh   language,   be  intitled  to  any  ere-* 
dit,    if,  after  a  few   months   refidence   in 
England,  he  took  into  his  head  to  give,  in 
a    printed    book,     the    eharadler   of    the* 
Englifh   nobility,    or  even  of  the   Englifh 
qoblers  ?  I,   who  have  refided  many  years 
in  England ;   who  have  vifited  the  greateft: 
part   of  its   provinces}   who  am   tolerably 
fkilled  in  its  language,   and  have   kept  a 
great   variety  of  Engliih  company,  would 

find 
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find  myfelf  much  embarralTed,  was  I  ta 
give  an  account  of  the  manners  of  any 
clafs  of  people  in  this  kingdom.  I  know 
that  fuch  a  tafk  is  very  difficult  to  a 
foreigner  -,  and  that,  even  after  a  long 
fludy  of  any  people,  we  are  liable  to 
miftakes.  I  fhould,  therefore,  feel  the 
greateft  diffidence,  and  tliink  myfelf 
obliged  to  fpeak  with  the  greateft  cau- 
tion, if  ever  I  could  prevail  upon  myfelf 
to  make  fuch  an  attempt,  efpecially  where 
I  found  myfelf  difpofed  to  condemn  any 
general  or  reigning  cuftom,  to  cenfure  a 
whole  fex,  a  whole  profeffion,  or  any  intire 
body  of  people.  4  ^-^ >-» ..-Ji . ^y^'^ . «>'»u A\-k 

Mr.  Sharp  obferved,  that  tte  Italian  no- 
bles do  not  eafily  admit  to  their  familiarity 
thofe  foreigners  who  are  not  decorated  by 
fome  great  name  or  title ;  and  becaufe  he 
was  not  treated  with  the  regard  that  his 
perfonal  merit  claims  from  the  nobility  of 
hfs  own  country,  he  gave  vent  to  the  moft- 
unwarrantable  fpleen,  and  Ipoke  of  them 
^11  in  the  moft  poifoned  terms  that  h^  coul4 
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poflibly  find  in  his  language.  But  wa§  k 
their  fault,  if  they  were  not  apprifed  of 
his  great  perfonal  merit  ?  Was  it  their  fault 
if  he  was  not  introduced  to  any  of  them  ? 

As  to  his  third  difqualification,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  comprehend,  that  a  man  in  a 
bad  ftate  of  health  is  very  unfit  to  make  ob- 
fervations  on  nations,  and  defcribe  their 
manners  from  his  own  knowledge.  .qu 

Mr.  Sharp  went  to  Italy  with  a  painfbl 
afthma  that  often  threatened  his  life,  and 
once  forced  him  to  keep  his  bed  for  near 
two  months  at  Naples:  therefore,  when- 
ever he  reached  any  town,  he  flayed  ^ 
home,  and  fcarcely  ever  converfed  with  any 
native  or  flranger*  I  am  pofitive  he  will 
not  deny,  that,  in  Venice  eipecially,  he  fel- 
dom  vifited  the  Englifh  refident  there, 
though  he  makes  fo  free  with  his  name,  as 
to  relate  a  ftory  of  him,  which  I  apprehend 
cannot  be  true,  as  I  fhall  prove  in  due  time. 
But  the.  man  who  will  play  the  cenfor  up- 
on nations,  mufl  give  me  leave  to  tell  him, 
that  he  has  need  of  fome  other  qualifi- 
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tatlons  Befides  a  troublefome  malady. 
■  Together  with  a  good  fhare  of  underftand- 
ing,  this  hard  tafk  requires  fome  perfonal 
adivity,  to  be  able  to  introduce  one's  lelf 
every  where  with  eafe  and  propriety,  and 
take  every  where  a  clofe  view  of  the  priva- 
<aes  of  the  high,  the  middling,  and  the 
low.  A  difeafed  body  feldom  cloaths  a  chear- 
ful  mind  ;  and  the  mind  not  enlivened  by 
chearfuinefs  will  feldom  get  admittance  to 
thofe  privacies  -,  or,  if  admitted,  will  feldorti 
&e  objects  as  they  are.  His  fadnefs  will  dif- 
fiife  itfelf  over  every  thing  he  looks  on,  and 
all  objecfts  will  be  mifreprei'ented  by  morofe- 
nefs  «nd  ill-nature,  the  ordinary  concomi- 
tants of  bad  health.  Hence  Mr.  Sharp's  af- 
-perity  and  rancour  whenever  he  fpeaks  of 
what  he  faw  or  heard  in  Italy,  where  hfc 
could  not  poflibly  find  any  honeft  or  know- 
ing man  but  himfelf,  nor  any  modefl 
and  elegant  lady,  but  thofe  really  de- 
serving ones  that  he  took  with  him  from 
liome. 

Wq 
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We  are  therefore  not  to  wonder  \i  % 
man  thus  ignorant  of  the  language,  of  a 
rank  not  imspofing  with  regard  to  the 
Italians,  and  afflided  with  a  dangerous 
diforder,  has  not  been  abk  to  teH  many 
4:ruths,  and  has  caricatured  many  fa6ts : 
but  we  have  real  reafon  for  furprife,  to 
fee  him,  under  thefe  difad vantages,  fetting 
coniidently  about  fuch  a  work  as  that  xs£ 
defcrihing  a  large  jiation,  or  rather  a 
clufter  of  little  nations,  which  .  difer 
among  themfelves  not  only  in  manners 
and  in  cuftoms,  but  in  government  and 
in  kw-S,  and  even  in  drcfs  and  in  ian- 
guagei  We  have  reafon  for  furprife  to 
.  hear  him  talk  with  tlie  greateft  aflurance 
about  a  country,  which  he  only  vifited 
in  a  curfory  manner,  flopping  only  a  few 
days,  and  often  only  a  few  hours,  in  the 
greateft  part  of  its  cities.  Had  he  con- 
fined himf^f  to  the  'bare  defcription  of 
vifible  objedts,  or  dealt  only4n  reprefenta- 
tions  t>f  ^  "inn-keepers,  poftiHions,  valets- 
de-'phce,'!  and 'other  fi*ch  people,  his  work 
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tnight  perhaps  have  had  fomc  veracity 
and  fome  ufe.  But  he  w^as  for  foaring 
higher,  and  w^ould  paint  the  Italians  of 
every  rank.  A  daring  gehius  indeed  !  Yet 
let  me  give  in  the  next  chapter  a  fmall 
Specimen  of  his  ftrange  method  of  fur- 
nifhing  himfelf  with  the  necelTary  matd- 
rials  for  his  travelling  letters,  and  let  me 
tell  a  fhort  tale  of  him,  the  genuinenefs 
of  which  he  will  certainly  not  venture  to 
deny. 

CHAP.     II. 

Mr.  Sharp's  odd  method  in  accounting  for  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Ancona.  Deficiency  of  the 
inns  in  Italy  how  fupplied.  Manners  of  the 
Anconitans  with  regard  to  fir  angers, 

V-/NE  Signer  Giufeppe  Baretti  (myfelf 
I  mean)  went  from  Venice  to  Ancona  in 
the  year  1765. 

I   had  been  there   about  three    months 
without  ever  having  had  the  pleafure  of 
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feeing  aii  Englifli  traveller  go  through  Of 
hy  the  place  j  when  lo  !  on  a  morning 
betimes,  one  Signor  Cecco  Storani  came 
to  me  in  a  hurry,  and  told  me,  that  late 
the  preceding  night  an  Englifh  gentleman 
with  three  young  ladies  had  put  up  at 
the  Poft-houfe  j  and  as  he  did  not  under- 
ftand  Englifh,  he  defired  I  would  intro- 
duce him  to  thefe  flrangers,  that  he  and 
his  family  might  fhew  them  fome  civili- 
ties. 

This  Signor  Cccco  is  the  fon  of  an 
Anconitan  nohleman,  decorated  by  the 
pope  or  the  pretender  (no  matter  which) 
with  the  title  of  Englifli  conful  in  that 
town.  The  Britifh  confulfhip  there  is 
certainly  not  very  profitable  in  point  of 
intefeft  j  but  the  nobility  of  Ancona  look 
upon  it  as  very  honourable,  and  they  ape 
fond  of  it,  as  it  gives  them  fome  conlider%- 
tion  in  the  place,  befides  affording  them  an 
opportunity  of  being  liberal  of  their  dinners 
to  many  flrangers,  and  efpecially  the  Englifli, 
of  whom  they  are  enamoured  to  a  degree  of 
enthufiafm. 

Vol.  I.  C  If 
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If  Mr.  Sharp  knew  me  perfonally,  he 
would  certainly  do  me  the  honour  to  be- 
lieve me,  when  I  aver  that  I  was  much 
pleafed  with  this  piece  of  intelligence  from 
Signor  Cecco.  Now,  faid  I,  I  fliall  fee  an 
Englifhman  again,  and  what  is  ftill  infinitely 
better,  fome  Englifh  women,  whofe  con- 
verfation  will  renew  thofe  pleafing  ideas,  of 
which  I  have  been  fo  long  deprived.  But 
alas,  what  a  difappointment !  Though  it  was 
icarcely  eight  o'clock,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, on  my  reaching  the  inn  with  my 
friend,  I  found  that  the  gentleman  and  the 
ladies  were  gone.  They  had  got  an  hour 
before  into  their  coach,  and  were  had- 
ing towards  Loretto,  in  their  way  to 
Rome. 

No  man  in  his  fenfes  can  fuppofe  that  a 
gentleman  who  travels  with  fuch  precipitancy 
along  the  Romagna  and  the  Marca,  is  a  fit 
perfon  to  meddle  with  the  bufinefs  of  def- 
cribing  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  their  in- 
habitants. Yet  Mr.  Sharp  has  boldly  meddled 
with  that  bufinefs,  for  the  gentleman  who 
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travelled  with  thofe  young  ladies,  was  Mr» 
Sharp  himfelf. 

On  his  arrival  at  Loretto,  the  fame  even- 
ing of  that  day  in  v^^hich  he  left  Ancona, 
our  traveller  fat  gravely  down  to  write  along 
letter  to  an  imaginary  correfpendent  in  Eng- 
land. With  that  letter  he  informs  him  *, 
that  every  place  labours  here  under  great  dif- 
advantages  from  the  infinite  concejjiojis  made 
to  the  church  by  the  comrtiercial  and  military 
parts  of  the  nation.  A  fine  period,  and  in 
the  true  political  ftile !  But  did  Mr.  Sharp 
underfland  it  himfelf,  when  he  had  written 
it  ?  For  my  part  I  do  not,  as  I  never  heard, 
either  at  Loretto,  Ancona,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  papal  dominions,  of  any  commercial 
or  military  parts  of  the  nation.  The  church 
at  Loretto  and  Ancona,  as  well  as  at  Rome, 

*  A  few  of  the  following  periods  ftand  not  in  thfs 
edition  as  in  the  firft.  Mr.  Sharp,  in  his  apology,  has 
made  me  aware,  that  the  abfurdity  of  his  remark  was 
not  taken  notice  of  with  the  care  that  it  deferved.  I 
have  reftified  my  miftake,  and  I  (hall  do  the  fame  of 
two  or  three  more,  of  which  I  have  inadvertently  been 
guilty.  - 

Q  z  is 
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IS  the  abfolute  temporal  fovereign,  together 
with  the  ipiritual :  and  what  conceffions 
do  abfolute  fbverelgns  want  from  any  part  of 
their  fubjeds  ?  It  is  true,  there  are  at  Ancona 
fbme  commercial  people,  as  well  as  fome 
dozen  of  foldiers  j  and  fo  at  Rome,  and  in 
all  other  papal  towns,  there  are  foldiers  and 
merchants,  as  it  happens :  but  neither  mer- 
chants nor  foldiers  do,  or  can  conftitute 
any  where  in  his  Holinefs's  dominions  any  dif- 
tindl  political  body,  endowed  with  any  power 
independant  of  the  Ibvereign,  as  the  drift  of 
Mr.  Sharp's  emphatical  period  imports,  when 
he  fays,  that  they  made  concejjtons.  Yet  the 
conceffions  they  made  are  infinite^  by  his  ac- 
count. 

After  this  woeful  affair  of  the  infinite 
conceffions,  our  author  adds,  that  Ancona 
has  a  fine  citadel  and  a  mole.  Yet,  what- 
ever beauty  he  may  have  difcovered  in  a 
citadel  which  he  did  not  vifit,  and  of  which 
he  only  faw  fome  outward  part,  as  he  was 
coming  along  fhore  from  Fiumicino,  I  will 
make  bold  to  tell  this  fkilful  engineer,  that  the 
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citadel  of  Ancona  Is  not  very  fine,  if  the  beauty 
of  a  citadel  confifts  in  the  ftrength  of  its  walls 
and  the  regularity  of  its  parts.  Then  his  fkim- 
ming  lightly  on  Ancona's  mole,  and  coup- 
ling it  with  the  citadel,  make  me  fuppofe, 
that  he  heard  fomebody  at  the  inn  mention 
fuch  a  thing  as  a  mole ;  and  fo  he  fet  the 
word  down  in  his  memorandum-book,  that 
he  might  not  forget  to  clap  it  in  the  letter 
.which  he  was  to  write  about  Ancona  that 
fame  evening,  or  next  day,  at  Loretto. 
But  by  way  of  commentary  to  his  text,  I  will 
fay  that  Ancona's  mole  is  one  of  thegrandeft 
works  now  carried  on  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
wall,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  built  in  the  fea,  in 
order  to  check  the  impetuofity  of  the  waves, 
which  render  that  port  very  unfafe  whenever 
the  wind  blows  from  the  oppofite  coaft  of 
the  Adriatic.  As  that  wind  blows  very  fre- 
quently in  fummer,  and  almoft  perpetually 
in  winter,  the  late  Pope  began  this  work, 
after  having  declared  Ancona  a  free  port. 
They  began  upon  the  fmall  remains  of  an  an- 
cient Roman  mole.  The  prefent  work  is  to 
C  s  be 
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be  about  two  thoufand  feet  in  length,  if  not 
more  ;  and  when  IS/lr.  Sharp  pa  fled  that  way, 
there  was  already  twelve  hundred  feet  of  it 
iinifhed.  Its  breadth  is  one  hundred  feet, 
and  its  depth  fixty-eight  from  the  water's 
edge.  Many  fliips  loaded  with  that  kind  of 
fand  called  Pozzolana,  go  to  Ancona  every 
year  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
where  it  is  found ;  and  no  other  fand  is  ad- 
mitted in  the  work,  as  no  other  will  petrify 
fo  well  under  water  when  mixed  with  lime. 
The  Hone  at  firft  came  alio  by  fea  from  that 
part  of  Iftria  which  belongs  to  the  Venetians : 
but  the  Venetians,  not  being  willing  to  per- 
mit large  exportations  of  that  material  for  the 
carrying  on  a  work  which  was  to  be  detri- 
mental to  them  in  a  commercial  view,  made 
the  Roman  government  think  of  other 
means  to  provide  flone  for  continuing  the 
mole.  A  Roman  architect,  called  Marchi- 
onne,  who  has  the  direction  of  the  work, 
fearched  carefully  the  hills  about  Ancon^, 
^nd  difcovered  a  quarry  of  very  hard  Hone, 
not  unlike  marble  3  and  by  means  of  his  difr 
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covery  the  Anconitans  were  luckily  freed 
from  the  neceffity  of  providing  themfelves 
with  that  material  from  lilria.  According 
to  the  plan  of  the  archited  Vanvitelli,  pur- 
fued  by  his  able  fuccefTor  Marchionne,  this 
mole  is  to  be  very  broad  at  the  end,  and  to 
have  a  fortrefs  on  it,  with  a  light-houfe.  It 
is  adorned  with  two  triumphal  arches,  one 
ancient,  the  other  modern.  The  ancient, 
which  is  as  well  preferved  as  any  piece  of 
antiquity  we  have  in  Italy,  was  eredied  in  ho- 
nour of  Trajan  at  the  head  of  the  mole  :  the 
modern  is  in  honour  of  pope  Benedict  XIV. 
Of  all  this  Mr.  Sharp  had  probably  deigned 
to  make  fome  little  mention  in  his  letter 
about  Ancona,  if  he  had  had  the  leafl 
glimpfe  of  the  town.  In  all  likelihood  he 
would  alio  have  beftowed  a  few  lines  on  the 
Lazzaretto  lately  built  there,  on  a  magnifi- 
cent plan,  given  by  the  above-named  Van- 
vitelli *.  It  is  a  pentagon,  and  a  work  little 
inferior  to  the  mole  itfelf;  nor  would  he 

*  Vanvitelli  is  the  Architect  who  built  the  royal 
palace  at  Caferta  near  Naples. 
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have  forgot  to  ridicule  the  Ancona-peoplQ 
for  their  devotion  to  St.  Cyriacus,  their 
firfl:  bifhop,  who  has  a  very  fine  fanduary 
there. 

,  ,  But  Mr.  Sharp's  chief  powers  lay  in  defp 
cribing  cufloms  and  manners :  therefore,  after 
having  informed  his  countrymen  of  the  ifi^ 
finite  concejfiom  made  by  merchants  and 
foldiers  who  have  no  right  to  make  concef* 
fions  to  their  fovereign,  he  falls  on  the  fa* 
vourite  fubjed:  of  all  proteftant  writers  who 
vilit  Italy,  the  iminenje  poverty  of  its  inha-^ 
bitants;  and  expatiates,  with  the  faddeft 
folemnity,  on  the  extreme  wretchednefs  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ancona  and  its  neighbour" 
hood.  .  .f,^ 

I  fhould  be  gla'd  to  know  how,  and  by 
whom,  our  traveller  got  this  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, that  thofe  inhabitants  are  extremely 
^vretched.  This  formidable  cenfurer  of  mo- 
ther church,  that  fuffers  her  fubjeds  to  be  fo, 
probably  formed  his  judgment  of  them  all, . 
hy  half  a  dozen  country  boys  and  girls,  who 
fpll^w^l^j^  co^ch  barefooted  on  the  Loretta 
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road,  tumbling,  dropping  down,   and  ki^ 
ling  the  duft  from  time  to  time,  repeatedly 
croffing  themfelves,   and  finging   fongs  ia 
praife  of  their  Madona,   in  order  to  excite 
Jiis  liberality.     But  fuch  things  are  common 
in  all  countries  -,   and  a  man  need  not  tra- 
vel many  miles  from  London,  without  fee- 
ing fimilar  fights,   perhaps  more  indecent  iij 
their  kind  than  thofe  on  the  Loretto  roacj, 
and  indicating  a  poverty  full  as  blameable  iij 
the  perfons   who  fuffer  it,   and  the  police 
which  permits  it.     Had  Mr.  Sharp  tarried 
only  a  fingle  day  at  Ancona,   Signor  Cecco 
Storani  and  I  would  have  had  the  pleafure 
of  {hewing  him  the  town :  and  whatever 
extreme  wretchednefs  he  may  dream  of  in  his 
gloomy  hours,    I  muft  tell  him,   that  he 
would  not  have  been  much  troubled  by  ex- 
tremely wretched  beggars  in  the  town,  as  J 
fcarce  faw  one  during  the  fix  months  I  lived 
j^here,  though  there  are  fome  in  the  adjacent 
country.     He  would  there  have  feen  fome 
very  good  and  fightly  houfes,  the  inhabitants 
pf  which  would  have  treated  him  and  his 
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fair  fellow-travellers,  not  with  a  Milanefc  or 
a  Neapolitan  profufion,  but  with  elegance, 
with  refpedl,  and  with  kindnefs.  He 
would  thf;n  have,  by  the  Anccnltan  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  been  offered  i^jme  letters  to 
their  friends  along  that  unfrequented  road 
to  Rome,  who  would  have  occafionally  ac- 
commodated him  better  than  he  was  at  the 
inns,  where  his  Vetturino  thought  proper  to 
carry  him  5  to  which  inns  few  Italians  of 
any  note  refort,  going  either  to  their  friends, 
if  they  have  any,  or  to  convents,  where  hof- 
pitality  is  feldom  denied,  as  at  their  departure 
it  is  cuftomary  to  leave  a  little  money  for 
the  celebration  of  two  or  three  mafi'es,  by 
way  of  compenfation  for  the  trouble  given  to 
their  entertainers.  Thefe  are  the  great  hard- 
fhips  that  Mr.  Sharp  would  have  been  forced 
to  undergo,  if  he  had  flopped  a  little  while 
at  Ancona.  At  the  very  worft,  I  myfelf, 
as  a  kind  of  demi-Englifhman,  would  have 
advifed  him  to '  furnifh  himfelf  with  fheets, 
that  he  might  not  lie  on  that  road  in  beg- 
garly pilgrim'lheets,   and  often  in  no  fheets 

at 
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at  all.  But  he  is  very  wrong  when  he  la- 
ments {o  woefully  his  hard  fate,  that  led 
him  through  thofe  two  provinces.  This 
wide  world  cannot  all  be  alike,  and  its  roads 
cannot  all  be  fo  pleafant  and  fo  convenient 
for  travelling  as  thofe  of  Berkftiire  and  Lom- 
bardy.  If  he  found  the  road  through  the 
Romagna  and  the  Marca  quite  uncomfort- 
able in  point  of  accommodation,  he  muft 
partly  thank  himfelf  for  it,  as  he  chofe  to  go 
but  ilowly  through  that,  and  every  part  of 
Italy.  Inftead  of  riding  it  out  bravely,  and, 
like  a  true  monied  man,  with  poft-horfes, 
which  are  to  be  had  every- where,  he  hired 
a  voiturin,  and  agreed  that  he  fhould  carry 
him,  for  a  certain  fum,  fcot-free  as  far  as 
Rome,  with  four  jaded  beafts  that  belonged 
to  the  fellow.  Buthow  could  our  traveller  be 
fo  fimple  as  to  ftrike  fuch  a  bargain,  and 
fubmit  voluntarily  to  go  near  three  hundred 
miles  through  fuch  a  fandy,  rocky,  and  hilly 
country  with  the  fame  cattle  ?  Did  he  not 
conceive  that  by  fuch  a  bargain  he  made  it 
jhe  intereft  pf  that  fellow  to  take  him  to  the 
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cheapeft  Inns,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay  the 
moft  beggarly,  that  the  feeding  of  his  fare 
might  coft  him  httle  ?  He  declaims  moft 
tragically  againft  Italian  beds^  Italian  cooks^ 
Italian  poji-borfes^  Italian  poftilliom^  and 
Italian  najiinefs.  He  affures  his  correfpon- 
4cnt,  tfiat  be  may  give  what  f cope  hepleafes  to 
th  fancy,  but  fiall  never  imagine  half  the 
^ifagreeablenefs  of  them.  I  will  readily  ad- 
mit of  this :  yet  a  little  obvious  good  ma- 
nagement, and  a  litde  extraordinary  ex- 
pence,  will  make  that  road,  in  all  parts, 
tolerable,  and,  in  many,  comfortable ^  be- 
^aufe  there  are  many  good  towns  along  it, 
which  by  driving  poft  may  eafily  be  reached 
one  after  another  every  night.  What  figni- 
£es  his  complaining  that  the  fowls  drelTed 
-for  him  on  the  road-  were  bad  eating,  be- 
caufe  killed  on  his  alighting,  and  imme- 
diately boiled  and  roafted  ?  The  inn-keepers 
in  that  part  of  the  world  are  not  poiTefTed  of 
the  art  of  divination,  and  he  gave  them  no 
Intimation  beforehand  of  his  coming.  Would 
be  have  them  kill  part  of  their  poultry  every 

day 
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day  in  the  year,  when  they  fcarcely  fee  a  tra- 
veller in  a  month  ?  This  heavy  misfortune  of 
not  meeting  fowl  ready  killed  may  happen  to 
him  even  in  England,  ifhe  travels  at  any  confix 
derable  diflance  from   London,  and  out  of 
the  moft  frequented  roads.    But  if  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  conftitution,  or  the  delicacy  of 
his  tafte  vs^as  fuch,  he  might  have  lighted 
upon  the  obvious  expedient  of  taking  half 
a  dozen  fovi^ls,  ready  killed,  everyday,  ih 
his  coach,  and  exchanging  them  from  inh 
to  inn,   boiling  and  roafting  thofe  to-day, 
that  had  been  killed  the  day  before.   -  '•     ^ 
I  do  not  infift:  on  thefe  points  as  very  ma- 
terial.    The  defcription  of  inns  and  fuppej^ 
was   what  laid  moft  within   Mr.   Sharp*s 
'iJo^^l:^  of  obfervation.    Neither  do  I  pre- 
tend to  fay,  that  it  was  very  neceflary  for 
him  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  Ancona. 
Yet  when  he  did  fpeak  of  that  place,  it  wa^ 
proper  that  he  (hould  know  fomething  of  it. 
But  he  faw  little,  inquired  lefs,  and  refle(a:efl 
not  at  all  3  blindly  following  his  travelling 
predeceiTors  in  their  inve(5tives  againfl:  the 
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pope's  government.  Having  lived  but  fix 
months  under  that  government,  though  I 
have  not  altogether  wanted  the  defire  and 
means  of  information,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
affirm,  how  far  many  of  thofe  invedives  are 
founded  :  but  this  much  truth  obliges  me  to 
fay,  that,  as  far  as  I  could  obferve,  during 
my  refidence  in  Ancona,  there  has  been  as 
much  done  (and  even  more)  to  promote  the 
trade  and  profperity  of  that  city,  as  was 
ever  done  for  any  other  place  I  have  vifited 
in  my  various  journies  through  feveral  parts 
of  Europe.  That  government  made  it  a  free 
port,  by  which  they  gave  up  fome  revenue : 
they  were  at  the  expence  of  a  new  Lazza- 
retto,  the  moft  magnificent  building  of  the 
kind  in  Europe ;  and  they  have  been  many 
years  carrying  on  that  expenfive  work  of  the 
mole,  to  which  the  revenues  of  the  whole 
province  are  appropriated.  Thefe  are  fajfts; 
and  Mr.  Sharp's  obfervations  are  nothing 
but  loofe  talk  and  common-place  decla- 
mation. 

Let 
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Let  me  now  for  a  moment  return  to  tlie 
inns  in  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  and  fay,  that 
what  is  deficient  in  them,  is,  to  my  know- 
ledge, in  fome  places  fupplied  by  the  natu-» 
ral  hofpitality  of  the  people.  I  muft  here 
mention  an  incident  that  happened  to  my- 
felf.  On  my  firft  arrival  at  Ancona,  I  was 
not  a  little  furprized  to  receive  fome  prefents 
of  fifh,  game,  oranges,  and  fruits  from  fe- 
veral of  its  wretched  inhabitants^  that  is,  from 
fome  of  their  beft  people.  They  fent  me 
panniers  and  bafkets  full  of  them,  with 
meffages  that  expreffed  their  defire  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  me,  as  they  undcr- 
ftood  that  I  intended  to  flay  a  while  amongft 
them.  This  I  tliought  a  pretty  piece  of  ur- 
banity j  and  this  is  what  many  people  of  An- 
cona do  to  every  ftranger  who  flops  any  time 
there.  I  wifh  that  their  encreafing  trade 
may  not  abate  the  gentlenefs  of  their  man- 
ners, and  the  warmth  of  their  hofpitality. 
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CHAP.    III. 


2l4r.  Sharp's  odd  method  in  accounting  for  the 
frefent  Jiate  of  Sinigaglia.  Entries  of 
merchant'Jhips  at  Ancoiia.  Remarks  on  the 
facility  of  plundering  Loretto. 


M, 


.R.  Sharp  came  from  Sinigaglia  to  An* 
cona  in  a  day  5  and,  though  he  ftayed  but 
one  night  in  each  of  thefe  two  places,  yet 
he  decides  with  his  ufual  peremptorinefs, 
that  Sinigaglia  is  the  only  rifing  town  in  Italy y 
and  that  the  occafion  of  its  flour  ijhing  condition 
is  the  'vogue  of  a  fair  once  a  year,  which  is 
annually  improving.  But  this  peremptory 
decifion  is  made  at  random.  As  he  was  go- 
ing to  alight  at  the  inn  there,  he  could  not 
help  feeing  many  houfes,  and  even  whole 
flreets,  built  anew;  and  his  wonderous  fa- 
gacity  led  him  immediately  to  conclude, 
that  Sinigaglia  was  a  rifing  town ;  which  I 
grant :  but  not  for  the  reafon  he  affigns,  as 
the  fair  he  mentions,  inflead  of  annually  im* 
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provingy  is  annually  decaying.  Sinlgaglla 
Owes  its  rifing  to  its  own  fmall  port,  which 
havins:  been  made  better  within  thefe  few 
years,  enables  its  inhabitants  to  carry  on  a 
little  trade  the  whole  year  round.  Befides, 
their  being  fo  near  the  much-improved  port 
of  Ancona  is  likewife  of  fome  advantage  to 
them,  as  they  can  fend  thither  their  wheat, 
turkey-corn,  hemp,  and  filk,  of  which 
their  territory  produces  much,  and  fhip 
thele  and  other  commodities  for  diftant 
markets.  But  it  is  not  true,  that  Sinigag- 
lia  is  the  only  rifing  town  in  Italy ;  and  it  may 
eafily  be  proved  that  this  peremptory  aflertioH 
is  quite  impertinent,  as  there  are  many  other 
towns  in  Italy  that  have  rifen  within  thefe 
few  years,  and  rife  actually  much  fafter  iri 
proportion  than  Sinigaglia.  Amongfl:  thefe, 
I  will  only  name  Turin,  Florence,  Leghorn^ 
and  Naples.  Turin  is  become  a  full  fourth 
more  populous,  fince  the  addition  of  fome 
provinces,  made  a  few  years  ago,  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia's  dominions.  Florence  and 
Leghorn  encreafe  both  in  buildings  and  in- 
VoL.  I.  D  habitants 
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habitants  fince  their  fovereign  refides  no  more 
at  Vienna;    and  Naples  begins  to  be  too 
monftrous  a  capital  for  that  kingdom,  fince 
it  is  no  more  governed  by  viceroys.     If  Mr. 
Sharp  had  taken  the  leafl  infpedion  of  An- 
cona,  he  would  have  been  convinced  that 
it  rifes  likewife  much  fafter  than  Sinigaglia. 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
entries  of  the  fhips  at  their  cuflom-houfe, 
and  have  found,  that  about  twenty  years 
ago  the  Anconitans  could  fcarcely  fee  twenty 
merchant-fhips   in    their   port :    but   fince 
their  mole  is  far  advanced,  they  fee  more 
than  fix  times  that  number.     Their  encreafe 
of  commerce  has  already  enriched  many  of 
their   families,  and,  among  others,  that  of 
the  marquis  Trionfi,  (or  Francis  Trionfi,  as-,  » 
his  correfpondents  call  him)  who  by  a  trade, 
fkilfully  managed,   has  acquired  in  a  little^ 
time  fuch  a  fortune,  as  would  enable  him 
to  make  a  figure  even  on  the  Change  of^ 
London.     If  at   Sinigaglia  they  have  built 
niuch  of  late,  they  have  built  much  more 
at  Ancona,  where  the  noblemen  do  not" 
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fcruple  to  become  merchants.  The  mar- 
quis Trionfi  alone  has  built  himfelf  fuch  a 
dwclling-houfe  in  Ancona,  and  fo  many 
houfes  befides  in  various  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory, that  the  whole  together  would  almoft 
form  a  Sinigaglia.  Of  thefe  two  towns 
Mr.  Sharp  took  but  a  hafty  view,  as  he' 
was  going  along  in  his  coach,  and  then  faid 
raflily  what  came  uppermoft.  He  talked  of 
the  rijing  of  the  one,  and  of  the  extreme 
wretchednefs  of  the  other,  without  knowing 
a  jot  of  either,  having  reached  them  both 
late  at  night,  and  quitted  them  early  in  the 
morning. 

Howevef,  though  he  is  fometimes 
fniftaken  in  his  object,  I  vv^ill  do  him 
the  juftice  of  faying,  that  upon  the  whole 
he  appears  to  be  a  good-natured  man ;  and 
of  a  country  too,  where  good-nature  is  fo  ut- 
terly engroifed,  that  many  Engliflimen 
think  it  even  impoflible  to  find  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  word  itfelf  in  any  other  language. 
Mr.  Sharp's  immenfe  tendernefs  fhews  itfelf 
upon  almoft  every  occafion.  He  is  droop- 
D  2  ing 
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ing  with  fadnefs  when  he  crofTes  any  defart 
Ipot,  and  revolves  in  his  mind,  that  formerly 
that  felf-fame  fpot  was  famous  for  its  ferti- 
lity and  populoufnefs.  He  feels  great  com- 
paflion  in  furveying  the  bellies  of  the  fat 
priefts,  and  the  thin  guts  of  the  people  j 
and  is  ready  to  weep  at  both,  from  oppofite 
motives :  he  drops  a  tear  when  he  confiders 
how  ignorant,  helplefs,  and  wretched  the 
Italians  are;  and  gives  vent  to  many  deep 
fighs,  as  he  is  reverently  kneeling  on  great 
Galileo's  tomb,  who  underwent  the  rack  in 
the  Inquifition,  for  having  fupported  a  doc- 
trine which  is  now  univerfally  held  in  Rome 
herfelf.  There  is  no  end  of  Mr.  Sharp's 
lamentations,  and  parade  of  good- nature^ 
But  where  was  his  good-nature  when  he 
betrayed    fomewhat     like     a     wifli  *     in 

*  Read  what  Mr.  Sharp  has  faid  about  the  facilifv 
of  taking  Loretto,  and  compare  it  with  the  pitiful 
apology  he  makes  for  what  he  faid  there,  p.  47  and 
48  of  his  P'lew^  t^c.  Take  notice  there  of  his  well- 
timed  compliment  to  the  Englifh  foldiers,  and  of  his 
modefty  in  giving  ufeful  hints  to  the  Pope  about  the  fc- 
cuiity  of  Loretto* 
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favour  of  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  even 
gave  them  a  broad  hint  about  the  facility  of 
plundering  the  treafures  at  Loretto  ?  Had  he 
forgot  that  thofe  pirates  area  gang  of  Maho- 
metaus  and  Jeu^s,  of  the  very  vi^orfl  kind, 
to  fay  nothing  of  Renegade's !  It  is  true, 
that  the  Loretto-people  are  Chriftians  of  the 
very  v^^orft  kind,  in  this  gentleman's  opinion : 
yet  one  would  think,  that  a  good-natured 
man,  and  one  of  the  befl  kind  of  Chriftians, 
could  never  be  pleafed  to  hear  of  any  goods, 
whether  wifely  or  fuperftitioufly  employed, 
belonging  to  Chriftians  of  any  denomination, 
carried  away  to  Algiers  or  Tripoli,  to  pro- 
mote the  happinefs  of  infidelity  and  the 
triumph  of  unbelievers. ,  But  good-na- 
tured Chriftians,  whether  papifts  or  protef- 
tants,  when  influenced  by  a  religious  zeal, 
are  often  keener  in  their  averllon  and  hatred 
than  they  are  themfelves  aware  of:  and  fo 
the  good-natured  Mr.  Sharp  has  unwarily 
fhown,  that  he  would  not  be  (orry  if  thole 
pirates  could  run  away  with  the  Loretto-trea- 
fure,  and  the  miraculous  Madona  into  the 
bargain.  Nor  did  he  confider,  that  if  his 
D  3  hints 
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hints  were  taken,  the  Loretto  gold  and 
jewels  might  enable  thofe  plunderers  to  break 
the  peace  with  Old  England,  and  put  her 
at  the  expence  of  ftill  larger  prefents  to  keep 
them  quiet. 

Any  other  Chriflian,  lefs  flimulated  by 
good-nature  than  our  author,  would  have 
adted  quite  differently  in  his  cafe  -,  and  after 
having  taken,  from  within  his  coach,  fo  ex- 
ad:  a  furvey  of  the  Adriatic  as  this  traveller 
did,  he  would,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
have  gone  ftraight  to  the  Pope,  and,  with- 
out mincing  the  matter,  would  have  told 
his  Holinefs  of  the  great  eafe  with  which  the 
Barbary-pirates  could  land  in  that  part  of 
his  Holinefs's  dominions,  and  fweep  away, 
at  once,  all  the  Loretto  gold  and  jewels; 
pointing  out,  at  the  fame  time,  the  means 
of  fcreening  his  rich  Madona  againft  all  at- 
tempts of  the  Africans,  and  advifing  the 
poor  old  man  to  remove,  tlie  Adriatic  further 
off,  rather  than  venture  to  give  them  fuch  a. 
triumph  over  his  faithful  fubjedls. 

Whatever  the  fagacity  of  Mr.  Sharp  may 
be  on  this  point,  he  was  not,  however,  the 
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firfl  who  took  notice  of  the  great  facility  with 
which  Loretto  might  be  plundered.  Many 
proteftant  travellers,  full  as  good-natured 
and  fagacious  as  him,  have  fpoke  of  it  long 
before  he  vifited  Italy ;  and  the  great  Addi- 
fon  himfelf  would  have  the  honour  of  being 
one  of  them. 

Addifon  fays,  that  fuch  an  enterprife 
might  prove  difficult  to  the  Turks,  becaufe  the 
Venetians  keep  too  watchful  an  eye  over  their 
motions ;  but  would  be  an  eafy  thing  for  a 
Chriftian  prince,  who  had  Jhips  pafjing  ta 
and  fro,  without  fufpicion,  efpecially  if  he 
bad  a  party  in  the  town  difguifed  like  pilgrims. 

Such  are  the  wife  obfervations  the  greateft 
wits  are  apt  to  make  on  their  travels,  when 
they  inlped  countries  from  their  poft-chaifes, 
and  are  otherwife  prejudiced  againft  the 
places  they  vilit. 

But  if  Addifon  had  examined  Loretto 
and  the  adjacent  parts  ever  fo  fuperficially» 
he  would  not  have  expofed  himfelf  to  the  ri- 
dicule of  thofe  Roman  Catholicks  who  know 
fomething  of  the  matter. 

D  4  Lorett© 
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Loretto  is  a  fmall  town,  tolerably  forti- 
fied, that  lies  on  an  eminence,  near  three 
miles  from  the  fea.  The  feveral  paths  from 
Loretto  to  the  fea-fide,  far  from  being  flat 
and  fmooth,  are  all  fo  winding  and  craggy, 
that  a  man  needs  look  how  he  walks,"  if  he- 
has  no  mind  to  diflocate  his  collar-bone.  Be- 
tween the  town  and  the  fea,  all  along  the 
coaft,  there  are  many  country-houfes,  and 
many  cottages  of  peafants  and  fifhermen ; 
and  within  an  hour's  walk  of  Loretto,  on 
three  different  fides,  there  are  three  towns  j 
that  is,  Recanati,  Ofimo,  and  Camerano, 
befides  many  villages  and  hamlets.  Then 
the  fea-coafi:  oppofite  Loretto  is  in  many 
parts  vpry  high,  and  almoft  perpendicular, 
and  the  fea  under  it  is  fo  full  of  fh allows  and 
rocks,  as  not  to  be  approached  by  any  large 
fhip  without  the  greateft  danger. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  an  honeft 
Chriftian  prince,  at  peace  with  the  Pope, 
and  therefore,  as  Mr,  Addifon  exprefles  it, 
ufider  no  fiifpicion^  forms  the  holy  fcheme 
pf  robbing  the  Pope  at  Loretto.     A  fhip  is 

made 
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made  ready  in  fbme  diftant  port,  and  manned 
with  a  numerous,  brave,  and  faithful  Chrif- 
tian  crew.  The  Argofy  fails  away,  and  in 
fo  fecret  a  manner,  that  no  foul  is  apprifed  of 
its  deftination  but  its  captain. 

This  captain  fleers  towards  Loretto,  and 
ikilfully  pitches  upon  a  dark  night  to  anchor 
oppofite  the  town,  that  he  may  not  be  dis- 
covered by  the  feveral  guards  that  watch  the 
-coaft,  or  feen  by  the  numerous  filhing-boats 
that  fwarm  there  every  night  when  the  waters 
are  quiet.  He  then  apprifes  his  crew  of  the 
fcheme  j  the  boats  are  made  ready  j  three  or 
four  hundred  brave  fellows  get  into  them, 
row  to  {here,  and  land  in  the  greateft  fafety. 
There  they  clamber  up  the  hanging-cliffs 
in  a  moment ;  march  to  Loretto  fo  clofely 
and  fo  filently,  that  they  are  neither  heard 
nor  feen  j  and  reach  the  town  without  hav- 
ing av/aked  any  body  from  his  fleep.  They 
fee  one  of  the  gates  5  and  it  is  plain  they  want 
to  get  in  :  but  how  is  this  to  be  effeded  ? 

I  will  give  it  for  granted,  that  the  difficult 
part  of  this  piece  of  work  begins  but  there. 

There 
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There  the  merry  men  attempt  to  let  the 
draw- bridge  down,  and  force  open  the  gate  j 
and  are  faluted  by  a  centinel  with  a  fingle 
mufket^fhot. 

The  alarm  has  not  been  raifed  before: 
but  now  the  bells  are  rung ;  the  inhabitants 
both  in  and  out  of  tlie  town  get  out  of  their 
beds,  and  a  garrifon  of  fifty  or  fixty  foldiers 
(I  will  not  fay  of  more  than  a  hundred)  run 
to  their  arms.  Yet,  the  merry  men  throw 
the  draw-bridge  down ;  force  the  gate  open  ; 
enter  the  town ;  kill  the  garrifon  with  the 
inhabitants;  and  leave  neither  woman  nor 
child  alive,  that  they  may  not  fling  a  fingle 
flone  from  window  or  roof.  Then  they  ad- 
vance to  the  church.  Its  gates,  or  part  of 
its  wall,  is  broke  open  in  an  inftant :  fo  is 
the  iron-gate  of  the  fanftuary,  where  tha 
riches  are  depofited. 

Each  of  the  brave  fellows  is  now  loaded 
with  a  lamp  of  gold,  a  fi:atue  of  filver,  or  a 
bag  of  jewels ;  and  now  'tis  time  to  retire : 
therefore  they  go  back  the  -way  they  came, 
and  fight,   thus  loaded,    feveral  thoufands 

of 
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of  the  country-militia,  as  well  as  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Recanati,  Ofimo,  Camerano^ 
and  other  places,  who,  encouraged  by  their 
priefts  and  friars,  are  run  to  defend  their  be- 
loved Madona.  Poor  people !  they  are  all 
prefently  killed  by  the  merry  men ;  who 
get  then  fafe  on  the  ridge  of  the  high  coaft; 
leap  down  to  the  water  with  their  ftatues, 
lamps,  and  bags  on  their  backs  -,  and  look 
for  their  many  boats  waiting  below. 

All  this,  Mr.  Reader,  may  be  done  with 
the  greateft  eafe,  I  own.  I  am  only  afraid 
that  thofe  boats  will  not  be  quite  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  crew,  now  perfed:ly  triumphant. 
The  infernal  uproar  which  has  been  raifed 
two  or  three  hours  before  on  all  fides  of  ths 
coaft,  has  brought  there  a  great  number  of 
fifliing-barks,  and  other  veflels;  and  the 
people  in  them,  being  well  acquainted  with 
their  own  fhallows  and  rocks,  have  ventured 
through  the  bullets  fired  from  the  fiiip,  ly- 
ing at  anchor  at  a  good  diftance ;  have  killed 
or  taken  the  few  that  guarded  thofe  boats ; 
and,  animated  by  the  utmoft  rage  of  fuper- 

ftition. 
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ftltion,  ftand  now  prepared  to  fight  the 
merry  men  who  fhould  attempt  to  fwim  over 
to  their  ihip. 

Such  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the 
iuccefs  of  an  expedition  againft  Loretto,  if 
attempted  with  a  lingle  fhip,  and  in  a  fmug- 
gling  manner.  As  to  the  Addifonian  fcheme, 
of  letting  fome  hundreds  of  pilgrims  into  the 
fecret,  and  keep  them  ready  to  open  the 
gates  to  the  affailants  on  the  firft  fignai,  that 
is  a  very  poor  fcheme,  as  it  would  encreafe, 
rather  than  diminifh,  the  difficulty  of  the 
enterprife.  No  number  of  pilgrims  are  ad- 
mitted together  into  Loretto,  but  on  two  or 
three  great  feftival  days,  throughout  the 
year ;  and  on  thofe  days  there  are  generally 
fome  thoufands,  whofe  throats  muft  all  be 
cut  by  the  few  treacherous  hundreds,  before 
any  thing  elfe  is  done. 

However,  inftead  of  a  fingle  ihip,  we  will 
find  a  good  Chriflian  prince  who  will  fend 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  even  a  hundred.  Hey- 
dey!  But  if  Mr.  Sharp,  in  fupport  of  his 
md  Mr.  Addifon's  opinion,  does^not  go  to 

convincQ 
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convince  fome  Chriftian  prince,  that  a  whole 
fleet  may  enter  the  Adriatic  invilible,  I  mufl 
flill  continue  to  laugh  at  their  fchemes,  and 
think  that  Loretto  is  not  ealily  to  be  plun- 
dered, but  by  the  difordered  imagination  of  a 
good-natured  proteftant  traveller. 

But  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  this  ri- 
diculous fubjed:,  and  haften  to  the  end  of 
my  chapter.  I  have  dwelt  fb  long  upon  it, 
only  to  {how  into  what  blunders  travellers, 
even  of  abilities,  will  be  betrayed,  vv^hen. 
they  attempt  to  write  of  things,  of  which 
they  have  no  knowledge.  And  yet  they 
will  fb  attempt  to  write,  and  even  to  lay  plans 
of  attacks  and  conquefts,  when  they  have 
not  even  the  flighteft  acquaintance  with  the 
face  of  the  country  upon  which  they  employ 
their  imaginations. 

But  is  it  not  fomewhat  melancholy,  that 
Mr.  Addifon  himfelf,  who  was  otherwife  a 
man  of  humanitv,  fhould  be  fo  far  carried 
away  by  his  religious  prejudices,  as  to  take 
a  feeming  delight  in  a  fcheme  of  down- 
right robbery,    and  fhould  talk  of  fuch  a 

fcheme. 
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fcheme,  even  for  a  Chriftian  prince,  with- 
out blowing  the  leaft  fenfe  c^  the  injuftice  of 
k  ?  that  he  (hould  almoft  propofe  h  with- 
out the  leaft  fign  of  dilapprobation  ?  and  that 
Mr.  Sharp,  another  man  of  humanity, 
fhould  be  fo  tickled  with  it,  as  to  make  it  a 
fubje^  of  particular  merriment,  when  they 
both  muft  have  known  that  fuch  a  fcheme 
couM  not  poffibly  be  executed  without 
treachery,  robbery,  and  innumerable  mur- 
ders ?  The  fuperftition  of  the  Italians  gives 
others  no  right  to  invade  their  country,  feizs 
their  goods,  or  deftroy  their  perfons ;  "and  I 
can  never  believe  that  this  pious  projed:  was 
^cver  one  of  the  particulars  that  has  recom- 
mended the  books  of  travels  either  of  Mr. 
Addifon  or  Mr.  Sharp  to  the  virtuous  and 
generous  Englifli  nation. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.    IV. 


Confutation  ofajiory  told  of  a  late  BritiJJ;}  re^ 
fident  in  Venice.     Churches  in  Italy  confi- 
dered  as  fandluaries  jor  criminals. 


I 


Said  above  that  Mr.  Sharp  made  too  free 
with  the  name  of  the  Englifh  re/ident  at 
Venicej  by  telling  a  ftory  of  him,  which, 
becaufe  it  is  not  to  that  gentleman's  honour, 
I  cannot  poffibly  believe  to  be  true. 

After  having  endeavoured  to  perfuadc 
his  readers  that  the  Venetian  populace, 
like  all  other  in  Italy,  are  a  fet  of  abomi- 
nable villains,  v/ho  will  treacheroufly  flab 
en  the  leafi  provocation  -,  and  that  the  fre- 
quency of  aflaffination  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  great  facility  which  delinquents 
have  in  finding  fanftuaries,  as  e'oery  church 
and  holy  place  there  is  a  fanSluary,  and 
hecaufe  of  the  great  remijfnefsy  both  of 
law  and  perfecution,  our  author  continues 
thus: 

Our 
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Our  late  rejident  in  Venice ,  upon  his  Jirft 
arrival  there ^  loudly  proclaimed^  that  jhoidd 
any  Englijhman  be  ajjajjinated  during  his 
rejidentfiip,  no  expejjce,  no  inter cejjion  Jhould 
present  his  bringing  the  criminal  to  condign 
punijlmient.  The  Venetian  common  people 
are  all  apprifed  of  his  refolution ;  arid  that  rio 
E?iglifiman  has  been  murdered  he  afcribes  to 
thismeafurei'i4if^^r'-*\kih'ifj  .s' 

V  How  Mr.  Sharp  could  venture  to  tell 
fuch  a  ftory,  I  cannot  poffibly  conceive. 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  being,  for  a  long 
while,  very  intimately  acquainted  with  that 
Englifh  refident  in  Venice ;  I  have  a  thou- 
fand  times  talked  with  him  about  the  chear- 
ful  nature  of  the  common  people  there,  of 
whom  he  had  certainly  no  bad  opinion,  and 
to  whom,  inftead  of  being  terrible,  as  this 
writer  would  indnuate,  he  had  fo  endeared 
himfelf  vv'ith  his  affability,  that,  as  he  was 
walking  about,  they  would  often  flop  and 
tlefs  him  loudly.  Caro  quel  mufo  3  ciera  de 
in^perador :  fieftu  benedet^:'  benedeta  quela 
to  paza,  and  other  fuch  hearty  and  comical 
J  exprefHons 
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/exprefiions  he  was  regaled  with,  and  many 
times  a  day ;  which  probably  had  not  been 
the  cafe,  had  he  threatened  them,  upon  his 
arrival,  by  any  loud  proclamation. 

A  proclamation,  if  I  underftand  it  right, 
is  a  public  notice  given  by  means  of  a  crier. 
But  *  did  the  Engli{h  refident  give  notice  by 
means  of  a  crier,  that  he  would  bring  to  pu* 
niJJoment  any  Venetian  who  fhould  aflaflinatc 
an  Englifhman  ?  No  certainly ;  becaufe  fo- 
reign minifters  have  no  fuch  right  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  fent  to  refide,  and 
are,  under  no  pretence,  allowed  t©  threaten 
the  fubjeds  of  other  fovereigns.  Did  he  go 
himfelf  about  the  flreets  and  canals  of  Ve- 
nice, publifhing  his  intention  with  a  loud 
voice?  No,  certainly  J  becaufe  this  had  been 

*  Our  author  anfwers  not  a  Word  to  thefe  queflions 
in  his  Apology.  He  only  repeats  that  he  was  told  fo 
-by  his  friend.  But  there  is  a  lady  of  quality  in  Eng- 
land, whom  Mr.  Sharp  vifited  in  Venice  (he  may 
eafily  guefs  whom  I  mean)  who  told  me  that  the  firft 
thing  (he  read  in  that  gentleman's  letters  wasa^-^j 
and  he  may  likewife  guefs  which  was  the  lye  fliQ 
meant. 

Vol.  L  E  even 
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even  mdre  ridiculous  than  the  abfurdity  we 
combat.     Did  he  apply  to  the  Venetian  go^ 
vernment  with  a  memorial,    and   get  the 
proclamation  made  by  their  order  ?  No,  cer- 
.tainly-j  becaufe  murder   is   punifhed  with 
-death  in  Venice,  as  well  as  any  where  elfe  5 
and  a  bare  furmife  that  it  was  not,  has  been 
highly  ofFenlive  and  intolerably  injurious  to 
the  Venetian  government.     Did  he  only  de- 
clare his  intention  privately  j  that  is,  to  the 
^ery  few  people  whom  he  knew  there  on  his 
jirfi  arriv^il?  But  how  can  a  private  decla- 
ration, made  to  three  or  four  acquaintance 
at  moft,  be  pompoufly  termed  a  loud  pro- 
Tclamation,  which  apprifed  the  whole  body 
of  the  Venetian  common  people  of  his  inten- 
•^ion  ?  And  how  could  the  reiident  think  that 
a  private  declaration,  made  to  a  few,  would 
<have   efficacy  enough   to  fright  the  whole 
people  of  Venice  out  of  their  flabbing  na- 
'ture,  f.nd  think  afterwards  that  it  adlually 
Trighted  thern  out  "of  it  ?  Let  us  turn  the  pre- 
jtended  loud   proclamation  which  way   we 
pleafe,  it  will  always  be  impoffible  to  re*- 

concile 
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conclle  it  with  common  fenfe  and  probabi- 
lity. And  if  it  is  impoffible  to  make  it  only 
probable,  how  could  any  man  have  the  te- 
meritv  to  vouch  it  as  true? 

But  Mr.  Sharp  wanted  to  give  a  body  to 
the  phantoms  of  his  fickly  brain.  He 
wanted,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  good- nature,  to 
blacken  the  Italians ;  and  could  flick  at  no- 
thing in  order  to  prove  his  calumnious  pofi- 
tion,  that  our  low  people  are  all  murderers 
and  affaflins.  He  was  not  even  aware,  that 
by  fuch  a  falfe  aflertion  he  was  bringing  ki 
queflion  the  confummate  prudence  and  cir- 
cumfpedion  of  an  Englifh  minifter,  v>^ho, 
by  his  wife  conduct,  has  made  himfelf  the 
greatefi:  favourite  of  the  Venetians,  both  no- 
ble and  plebeian,  and  given  at  the  fame  time 
io  much  fatisfadion  to  his  own  court,  that' 
he  has  got  himfelf  promoted  to  a  higher  em- 
ployment. It  is  then  an  abfolute  fadl,  that 
^rio  Englifhman  was  ever  aflafllnated  in  Ve- 
*^5ce,  as  far  as  any  living  man  can  remember  ; 
and  if  one  was  at  Padua,  the  murderer  fuf- 
fered  accorcHngly  ^  therefore  it  could  by  no 
E  2  means 
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means  enter  that  miniller's  head  to  guard 
agalnft  any  crime  of  this  kind,  having  no 
imaginable  foundation  for  apprehending  that 
fuch  a  thing  would  ever  happen  during  his 
refidentfliip ;  and  he  could  not  have  decently 
thought  of  any  loud  proclamation,  or  even 
private  declaration,  but  in  cafe  it  had  been 
ap  eftablifhed  fafhion  there  to  murder  Eng- 
lishmen by  v^^ay  of  amufement. 

That  every  murderer  is  punifhed  in  Ve- 
nice with  death,  it  would  be  highly  ridi- 
culous to  fet  earneftly  about  proving ;  and 
Mr,  Sharp  may  perhaps  have  heard,  that  a 
very  little  time  before  his  arrival  there,  one 
count  Nogarola  of  Verona  was  publicly  put 
to  death  in  Venice  for  murder.  It  may  be 
true,  for  aught  I  know,  that  a  man  was 
hanged,  as  he  tells  us,  for  having 
alTafiinated  an  Englifliman.  But  I  cannot, 
without  difficulty,  believe  him  when  he 
adds,  that  an  *  Engliili  envoy  was  under  a 
necefTity  of  being  extremely  aBhe  in  brings 

*  It  may,  however,  be,  that  Sir  J,  G.  was  follicitcd 
in  favour  of  the  criiriinal  by  his  relations. 

ing 
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ing  that  criminal  to  the  gallows ;  and  that  the 
fame  envoy  gave  up  five  or  fix  murderers 
who  had  taken  fanduary  within  the  privi- 
leges of  his  walls ;  that  they  were  clapped  in 

jaily  and  yet  found  means  of  being  difcharged 
the  next  day.  Our  traveller  deals  fo  largely 
in  big   words   and   exaggerations,   and  his 

^fondnefs  for  the  marvellous  betrays  him  fo 
often  in  mifreprefentations,  that  I  wifh  he 
had  added  fuch  circumfi:ances  to  his  ftories, 
as  to  render  them  probable  at  leaft.  His  re- 
fledions  on  the  Italian  government  imply 
fuch  atrocious  accufations,  that  he  ought  |o 

^Ihave  taken  more  care  to  prove  his  afi"ertions. 
It  is,  for  inftance,  a  grofs  mifreprefentatlon 
his  faying,  that  the  church  throughout  Italy 
fhelters  murderers  and  afi^afiins.  In  the  Ve- 
netian dominions,  as  well  as  in  fbme  others, 

^■no  church  is  a  fanduary  for  fuch  criminals ; 
and  in  many  places,  though  the  church  be 
a  fanduary  for  petty  debtors,  it  does  not 
even  fcreen  bankrupts.  But  to  point  out 
every  place,  in  which  the  church  is,  or  is 

^m>^y  a  fapduary,  and  to  note  down  all  the 
-^  E  3  different 
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different  kinds  of  crimes  for  which  the 
church  (where  it  is  a  fanduary)  allows  or 
denies  a  flielter,  would  be  too  prolix  a  detail 
in  the  great  variety  of  Italian  governments. 
I  therefore  fay  drily,  that  in  the  Venetian 
dominions,  the  church  is  no  fandluary  at 
all,  and  that  in  Piedmont  the  church  allows 
ihelter  not  even  to  bankrupts,  though  it 
does  to  petty  debtors  -,  and  this  is  enough  to 
prove  that  our  author  has  been  guilty  of 
mifreprefentation  on  this  particular  fubjed:, 
when  he  does  not  inform  his  countrymen 
that  the  church,  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  is  no 
fanduaryfor  murderers.  And  when  he  tells 
us,  that  at  Florence  his  eyes  were  tired  with 
the  view  of  an  ajfajjin  who  had  taken  refuge 
on  the  fleps  before  a  churchy  I  muft  ftill  fuf- 
ped,  what  is  very  poiTible,  that  he  calls  by 
this  name  fome  pickpocket,  or  fome  fimplc 
robber,  becaufe  I  know  that  the  common 
people  at  Florence,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  world,  are  often  ignorant  of  the  true 
import  of  words,  and  will  often  call  afjafjinds 
even  pickpockets  and  runaway  debtors,  as 

iiich 
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fuch  people  are  often  called  in  England  by 
the  general  tides  of  rogues  and  villains. 
Mr.  Sharp,  not  being  apprifed  of  the 
popular  meaning  of  the  word  aj/ajmo,  may- 
have  miftaken  the  fellow  on  thofe  fteps  for 
a  murderer.  However,  I  give  this  only  as  a 
conjecture  of  mine,  grounded  on  this  wri- 
ter's ignorance  of  our  language,  on  his  grofs 
carelefTnefs  of  enquiry,  and  on  the  malignant 
propenfity  which  he  betrays  at  every  turn, 
of  prefenting  every  thing  in  Italy  in  the  worfl 
light.  ^^^  '^f^'^" 

Mr.  Sharp  expatiates,  in  very  empha- 
tlcal  terms,  on  the  great  readinefs  with  which 
the  common  people  of  Italy  draw  their  knives 
and  flab  one  another.  He  goes  even  fo  far, 
as  to  call  the  Neapolitans  in  particular,  A 
nation  diabolical  in  their  nature:  though, 
forgetting  himfelf  here  and  there,  he  ac- 
quaints his  readers,  that  the  Neapolitans  be- 
ba've  peaceably  on  many  occafions,  where  the 
common  people  of  England  would  be  out- 
rageous. But  how  far  he  is  right  or  wrong 
in  his  account  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
E  4  Italians;, 
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Italians,  I  will  tell  him  in  the  next  chapter, 
and  will  endeavour  to  give  a  truer  idea  of 
our  common  people  than  he  could  poffibly 
form  in  his  fhort  ramble,  totally  unprovided> 
as  h^  was,  gf  fure  means  of  information.  s,<( 
.f^iii  ai  Miid'.'nhdi  iiQ^Uua  S  \»: 

•XcJ  29(5jr  m^iC  HAP.     V. 

Ih'j     bar.     ,/j.\m; 

^reat  variety  in  the  fever al  charaBers  of  th^ 

.  ^.^  f kalian.  Nations.     Meaning  annexed  to  th^, 

^3^i?r</ ,ftranger  by  fome  of  thofe  Nations, 

^^heir  kindnejs  to  ftr angers.     T'heir  averfion 

^^j^,.fiots  and  infurrediions.     Their  behaviour^ 

^^f^oBo^^  and  fingers  on  the  ft  age.     Their 

y^^irafcibk  temper.     Bifiop  Burnefs  account 

ili^Ttfcany  oppofed  to  Mr.  Sharfs* 


He  common  people  are  Far  from  being 
all  alike  throughout  Italy  j  and  there  is, 
fbr  inftance,  a  very  remarkable  difference 
between  thofe  at  Naples  and  thofe  of  Bo- 
fe^hd ;  "tliofe  of  Rome  and  thofe  of  Venice ; 
mbfe  'of  Ancona  or  Florence,  and  thofe  of 
l^ilafi;  'Turin,  or  Genoa,     However,  upo^ 
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the  whole,  they  are,  in  genial,  *  humble,* 
courteous,  loving,  and  of  a  friendly  difpo- 
fidon.  They  are  civil  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
in  towns  they  will  always  take  care  to  give 
the  wall  to  any  body  who  has  a  tolerable 
appearance,  and  pull  off  their  hats,  in  the 
country,  whenever  a  gentleman  goes  by. 
Treat  them  with  kindnefs,  and  call 
them  often  by  their  chriftian  names,  and 
you  may  depend  upon  their  moft  fincere 
attachment.  Inflead  of  having  any  anti- 
pathy to  ftrangers,  they  are  fond  of  them 
to  an  unaccountable  degree.  A  Jiranger 
is  no  very  honourable  appellation  in  Eng- 
land. In  fome  parts  of  Spain,  and  ftill 
more  in  Portugal,  it  is  opprobrious :  but 
in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  A  Jiranger  means  a 
fine  fellow  i  and  in  fome  others,  a  nvife 
man :  I  mean  always  amongfl  the  com^ 
mon  people.  Let  any  body  with  a  foreign 
drefs  or  accent  fpeak  in  their  hearing,  the 
Italians  (I  mean  thofe  of  the  lower  clafs) 
will  imperceptibly  fteal  near,  and  liften  with 
p^ttention  to  his  words  5   then  go  home  and 

tell 
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tell  their  wives,  children,  or  friends,  what 
they  have  heard ;  and  feldom  omit,  in  the 
warm  elation  of  their  goodnefs,  a  little  em- 
broidery of  their  own  in  commendation  of 
the  ftranger.  They  are  credulous,  becaufc 
they  are  ignorant ;  and  ignorant  they  cer- 
tainly are  to  a  great  degree,  as  few  of  them 
can  read  or  write.  They  are  thearful  for 
the  greateft  part  -,  which  does  not  imply  a 
cruel  difpofition  or  temper  j  and  love  fing- 
ing,  fiddling,  and  dancing  fo  paffionately, 
that,  after  church  on  holidays,  no  mafter  or 
xniftrefs  muft  think  of  having  their  young 
maids  or  footmen  at  home  before  night,  as 
they  will  abfolutely  go  where  there  is  a 
dance,  generally  in  fome  field  or  other  open 
place  adjacent  to  their  towns  or  villages, 
and  there  keep  their  legs  in  motion  in  the 
merrieil  manner  till  funfet.  The  men  on 
fuch  occafions  pay  the  fiddles,  giving  fome 
money  to  them  before  they  begin  their  mi- 
nuets, furlana's,  ciaccona's,  or  corrente's. 
As  fuch  dances  are  conftantly  kept  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  you  maybe  fure  that 

the 
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die  women  put  always  on  their  modefteft 
looks ;  nor  would  any  married  woman  be 
found  there,  if  her  hufband  were  not  of  the 
party.  This  is  general.  But  it  is  hard  tx) 
fay  any  thing  univerfal  of  Italy,  and  I  muft 
add  en  pajfanty  that  dancing  on  holidays  is 
not  permitted,  or  not  common,  in  the 
Pope's  dominions.  j  .^3.. 

The  Italians  are  no  rioters,  and  hate  cottt 
fufion ;  and  they  are,  for  the  greateft  part, 
total  Grangers  to  the  idea  of  feditionj  fo 
that  they  fcarcely  ever  rife  againft  govern- 
ment, not  even  in  time  of  the  greateft  hard- 
ships. Few  of  the  Italian  nations  will  fufFer 
themfelves  to  be  feized  by  a  violent  and  ge- 
neral rage  once  in  a  century,  except  at  Na- 
ples, when  the  want  of  bread  grows  quite 
infupportable ;  but  in  the  Venetian  domi- 
nions, in  Tufcany,  in  Lombardy,  in  Pied- 
mont, and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  I  never 
heard  of  the  leaft  popular  infurredion,  iince 
I  was  born,  nor  think  that  any  body  can  re- 
colledt  any  in  this  century.  When  they 
meet  in  large  crowds,  they  do  not  turn  info- 

len(5 
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lent  and  ferocious,  as  it  often  happens  in 
other  countries;  and  Mr.  Sharp  himfelf 
took  notice  of  vaft  multitudes,  which  be- 
haved with  fuch  compofure  and  quiet,  that 
he  could  not  help  wondering ;  and  he  owns 
that  it  had  not  been  the  cafe  in  London, 
where,  when  a  large  body  of  the  common 
people  come  together,  fome  are  feen  quarreU 
lingy  fome  fightings  fome  laughing^  one  half 
of  them  drunk,  and  all  noijy :  and  to  complete 
the  confujion,  two  or  three  dead  cats  will  be 
burled  about  to  one  another. 
]■  When  the  Italians  go  to  any  opera,  or 
play,  or  any  other  public  ipedacle,  they  ap- 
plaud if  they  are  pleafed  3  and,  if  not,  they 
talk  to  their  acquaintance  when  they  have 
any  by,  or  keep  filent ;  and  never  hifs  or 
pelt  the  adtors,  and  never  throw  any  thing 
into  the  orcheftra  or  the  pit,  totally  unac- 
^quainted  with  the  brutal  manner  of  annoy- 
ing or  hurting  thofe,  who  neither  annoy  nor 
hurt  them.  At  Venice  only  there  is  a  cuf- 
tom  no  lefsnafty  than  infamous,  thatof  fpit- 
ting  from  the  boxes  into  the   pit.     This 
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Guftom  certainly  arofe  from  the  contempt 
that  the  haughty  nobles  originally  had,  and 
have  ffill,  for  the  people.  Yet  the  people 
fufFcr  moft  patiently  this  infult  -,  and,  what 
isftill  more  furprifing,  love  thofe  very  nobles 
who  treat  them  in  fuch  an  outrageous  man- 
ner; fcarcely  giving  vent  to  a  little  anger 
with  fome  fhort  and  comical  exclamation, 
when  their  hands  and  faces  feel  the  confe-^ 
quence  of  this  beaftly  cuftom.  :  y^. 

The  Italians  are  fo  tender-hearted,  tii^ 
they  will  fhed  tears  at  any  mournful  flory  ; 
and  when  any  criminal  is  executed,  you  will 
fee  the  ftouteft  amongft  them  weep  moft 
.Cordially,    pray  moft  devoutly,    and  give 
what  litde  money  they  can  Ipare  to  have 
mafles  celebrated  for  the  repofe  of  the  poor 
fuffering  foul :  and  I  think,  that  fometimes 
I  called  them   fools   for    being   fo   much 
affeded  on  fuch  occafions ;  though  I  own  J 
could  not  help  fympathifing  often  with  meii, 
whom  Mr.  Sharp  is  pleafed  to  call  diabolical 
in  their  7iature. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  tell  how  our  com- 
mon people  are  hofpitable  to  ftrangers,  fer- 

viceable 
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viceable  to  each  other,  and  liberal  of  what- 
ever they  can  fpare  to  the  neceflitous ;  ftill 
keeping  up  in  many  places  the  old  friendly 
cuftom  of  prefenting  each  other  a  little  bread 
when  they  bake ;  fitting,  walking,  chatting, 

•^nging,  dancing,  or  working  together,   d- 

''Ways  plcafed  when  in  company.  They  are 
moft  rigidly  religious ;  or  moft  foolifhly  fu- 
perftitloTJS,  as  this  writer  would  phrafeit; 
nor  would  they  ever  dare  to  go  to  bed,  with- 

-'©at  firft  faying  loud  their  rofaries  over,  or 
iinging  their  litanies,  the  whole  family  to- 
gether kneeling  before  an  image  3  never  mif- 
fing their  maffes  and  benediftions  morning 

■^land  evening  every  holiday ;  making  their 
confeffions  and  communions  generally  once 
a  month ;  beating  their  breafts  In  the  fervour 
of  their  devout  ejaculations ;  never  breaking 
lent  or  meagre  days.  If  they  are  well ;  and 
if  they  are  ill,  never  without  afking  firft  leave 
for  fo  doing  of  their  ecclefiaftical  fuperiors. 
Their  relig-ion  is  carried  to  fuperflition 
undoubtedly ;  but  flill  they  are  reli- 
gious. 

However, 
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However,  though  the  common "  people 
of  Italy  be  thus  humble,  courteous,  peace- 
able, chearful,  hofpitable,  compatlionate, 
and  religious,  they  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
fuch  quick  feehngs,  that  even  a  difrefpec^ul 
word  or  glance  from  an  equal  will  fuddenly 
kindle  a  good  number  of  them,  and  make 
them  fall  upon  each  other  with  their  kmivcs. 
"I  fay  from  an  equal ;  becaufe  from  a  fupe- 
rior,  that  is,  from  one  who  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman,  they  will  bear  much 
before  they  let  their  paflion  loofe,  being 
from  their  infancy  accuftomed  to  a  very  itriO: 
fubordiiiation.  When  a  gentleman  happens 
to  fee  any  of  them  quarrelling,  he  ufualfy 
fteps  between  without  incurring  any  danger, 
and  if  he  cannot  part  them  diredly  with  ex- 
poftulation,  he  will  do  it  by  raifingliis  cane 
upon  them  both,  and  have  the  thanks  of  the 
by-ftanders  for  it.  But  if  .no  gentleman  in- 
terpofes,  they  will  not  be  cooled  in  haile, 
and  fome  mifchief  will  be  done,;  efpedally 
if  there  isitiiiy  matter  of  love  at  bottom, 
which  is  generally  the  only  great  fource^f 

quarrels 
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quarrels  amongft  our  common  people.  In 
matters  of  love  they  muft  mutually  beware 
how  they  deal ;  for  he  that  has  firft  declared 
himfelf  the  inamorato  of  a  maiden,  muft 
have  her  all  to  himfelf  ^  nor  will  he  brook 
to  hear  a  rival  play  on  the  guitar,  or  fing 
fongs  at  night  under  her  window,  without 
his  previous  leave,  which  however  is  always 
granted  when  afkedj  and  the  afking,  as 
well  as  the  granting,  conlidered  by  both 
parties  as  a  civility  to  be  returned  upon  oc- 
cafion.  Without  that  previous  leave,  the 
refentment  of  a  common  Italian  flames  out, 
and  is  not  limited  to  his  rival  only  :  for,  if 
he  has  room  to  fufpedl  his  miftrefs  of  iickle- 
nefs,  after  fhe  has  given  her  confent  to  his  court- 
fhip,  fhe  will  be  herfelf  in  danger.  How- 
ever, the  reader  muft  not  think  that  girls  in 
Italy  are  frequently  ftabbed  by  their  fweet- 
hearts,  becaufe,  in  general,  they  pique 
themfelves  of  as  much  fidelity  to  their  lovers, 
as  their  lovers  to  them.  Yet  the  cafe,  com- 
paratively {peaking,  will  happen  in  Italy 
oftener  than  in  any  of  the  countries  I  have 

vifited  ; 
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Vifited;  ahd  tt  adually  liapp6nect  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ancoha  while  I  was  there, 
that  a  young  peafant  got  himfelf  into  the 
galiies  by  giving  a  dangerous  blow  to  a  pretty 
wench  5  and  enquiring  after  th^e  opinion  that 
people  of  their  rank  had  of  this  aifair, '*! 
found,  that  both  men  and  women  were, 
"tpon  the  whole,  rather  favourable  to  the 
fblto'w, '  who  had  given  her  no  motive^  for 
ficklehefs,  and  thought  his  fentence  tdo  hard ; 
not  pitying  the  girl  mfuch,  as  fhe  had  proved 

'  i1iis'*feucny  temper  in  our  low  people  I 
am  far  from  comrhendihg.  Yet,  if  any 
thing  was  to  be  faid  in  extenuation  of  the 
few  crimes  that  It  caufes,  one  might  fay, 
that  as  loon  as  a  common  Italian  has  fet 
his  heart  upon  a  maiden,  fhe  is  fure,  when 
married,  that  he  will  do  his  beft  as  long  aTs 
lie  lives  to  maintain  her,  and  never  fwerve 
from  his  conjugal  fidelity! 

And  here  I  muft  remark,  that  whatever 

Mr.  SBarp  niay  afiirm  of  the  unparalleled 

li)Solence  and  fluggifhnefs  of  the  common 

"^oi- 1-  F  people 
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people  in  Italy,  a  point  which  he  knows  in 
his  confcience  he  never  was  at  the  trouble 
of  examining,  I  may  affirm,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the 
cottage  of  an  Italian  peafant  the  implements 
of  agriculture  along  with  the  net  and  the 
loom  ;  and  that  a  great  many  of  them  are, 
at  once,  hufbandmjn,  iifliermen,  and 
weavers.  See  them  work  in  the  field,  or 
any  other  place,  they  will  redouble  their  di- 
ligence if  they  perceive  that  you  mind  what 
they  are  doing.  There  is  a  fpirit  of  glory, 
or,  if  you  pleafe,  of  vanity  in  them,  which 
I  have  not  obferved  In  EngliHimen  of  the 
fame  clafs :  and  when  you  depart,  they  will 
never  do  aspeafants  and  all  forts  of  working- 
people  do  in  England,  where  they  fo  very 
frequently  afk  you  fomething  to  drink.  The 
Italians  afk  nothing  j  and  the  greateft  part 
of  them  would  refufe,  if  you  were  to  offer ; 
and  even  defire  you  not  to  miftake  them  for 
beggars. 

Mr.  Sharp  has   taken   notice,    that   the 
whole  face  of  T^ufcany  is  cornered  with  far7?i^ 

houfes 
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kotifes  and  cottager ^  which  are  not^  as  in  France 
^r  in  England^  thatched  huts  with  walls  of 
mudy  but  built  with  Jlone  or  brick :  that  the 
peafantry  looked  Jlorid,  lively^  C072tentedy  and 
are  fmartly  drejfed.  If  this  gentleman  had 
looked  carefully  through  other  parts  of  Italy^ 
as  he  did  in  Tufcany  j  or  rather,  if  in  other 
parts  of  Italy  he  had  met  with  fuch  judicious 
gentlemen  as  his  friend  the  abbot  Nicolini, 
(who  having  been  a  long  while  in  England^ 
knew  which  way  to  turn  an  Englifliman's 
eyes)  he  would  then  have  ittw  the  pea- 
fantry live  much  after  the  fame  manner 
in  the  Venetian  provinceSj  in  all  Lombardy, 
in  the  ftate  of  Genoa,  in  Piedmont,  and 
even  in  fome  diftrid:s  of  the  papal  and  Nea- 
politan dominions.     '  •      .% 

Our  traveller  puzzlief^  himfelf  in  fearching 
for  the  reafon  why  the  Tufcan  peafants  live, 
in  all  outward  appearance,  well,  and  drefs 
fmardy  j  and  is  pleafed  to  dreamj  that  their 
air  of  opulence  is  derived  from  the  time  of  the 
Medici's  family  -,  being  loth  to  attribute  the 
effed  to  its  true  caufe  j  that  is,  to  their  fo- 
F  2  briety 
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briety  and  love  of  labour.  If -thefe  are  not 
the  true  caufes  of  their  air  of  opulence^  we 
muft  think  that  each  peafant  in  Tufcany  has 
inherited  an  eftate,  which  is  come  down  to 
him  unimpaired  from  a  pr(:)genitor,  who  got 
it  in  the  happy  days  of  the  Medici's  family  j 
which  fuppofition  would  be  too  abfurd.  So- 
briety and  love  of  labour  make  the  peafants 
of  Tufcany  live  in  the  manner  Mr.  Sharp 
faw  them  live,  if  it  is  true  that  he  has  minded 
them ;  and  if  many  of  the  Genoefe  peafants 
inhabit  houfes  that  are  oft^^n  iniftaken  for 
gentlemen's  habitations,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  a  degree  of  both  thefe  qualities  in  them, 
which  is  almoft  incredible.  They  will  cut 
fiat  a  fharp  reck;  cover  it  with  earth, 
fetched  fometimes  from  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  -,  and  there  plant  a  vine  or  fig-tree,  or 
fow  it  with  fallad*  at  leaft;  fo  that  it  is  pro- 
verbial there,  that  the  peafants  eat  fiones,  (/ 
contadini  mangiano  fafji)  alluding  to  this 
piece  of  their  hulbandry.  I  have  feen  pea- 
fants in  Italy  work  even  part  of  the  night  in- 
their  vineyards   and   fields   by   mooniliine, 

while 
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\vhile  their  wives  and  children  were  afleep; 
and,  by  the  bye,  I  have  taken  notice  of  the 
fame  thing  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  and 
in  Catalonia :  and  yet  the  Spaniards  in  ge- 
neral are  moft  mercilefly  run  down  for  the 
greateft  idlers  and  fluggards,  by  many  fuch 
accurate  travellers  as  Mr.  Sharp.  But  fince 
he  has  brought  me  on  the  banks  of  Arno,  I 
beg  of  him  to  let  me  take  notice,  that  his 
account  of  Tufcany  does  not  quite  agree  with 
that  of  bifhop  Burnet.  Burnet  fays,  that  as 
one  goes  ovei  Tuj:a?iy^  it  appears  Jo  dlfpeopled^ 
that  one  cannot  but  wonder  to  find  a  country 
that  has  been  a  fcene  of  fo  much  aBion  and  fa 
many  wars  ^  now  foforjake?i  and  fo  poor,  that 
in  many  places  the  foil  is  quite  neglecied  for 
want  of  hands  to  cultivate  it  j  and  in  other 
places y  where  there  are  more  people ^  they  look 
fo  poory  and  their  hoifes  are  Juch  miferable 
ruins^  that  it  is  fcarce  accountable  how  there 
flmdd  be  fo  much  poverty  in  fo  rich  a  country  ^ 
which  is  all  full  of  beggars.  And  a  few  lines 
after.  All  the  way  from  Florence,  through  the 
great  duke  s  country,  locked  fo  fad,  that  Ixon- 
F  3  eluded 
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eluded  it  mujl  be  the  mofi  difpeopled  of  all  Italy, 
Here  is  a  pidure  !  and  how  well  do  thefe 
travel-writers  contrail  with  each  other !  But 
let  us  come  back  to  our  people  of  a  diabolical 
pature,  as  Mr.  Sharp  exprefles  it. 

I  own,  and  agree,  that  murderers  in 
Jtaly  are  not  brought  quickly  enough  to 
punifliment,  through  a  want  of  adivity  in 
their  profecution.  Excepting  Piedmont, 
where  juftice,  in  cafe  of  murder,  is  exerted 
with  tolerable  difpatch,  in  all  the  parts  of 
Italy  I  have  yifited,  the  execution  of  the 
laws  is  too  remifs,  in  my  opinion  j  and  in 
Venice  and  Rome  moft  particularly,  where 
a  criminal  of  this  kind  is  kept  many  months 
in  jail  before  his  trial  be  over. 
'  4>iiBut  there  is  an  invincible  caufe  why  in 
Italy  fome  murderers  will  fometimes  avoid 
the  gallows;  and  this  is,  the  facility  of 
efcape  out.  of  the  ilate  where  they  of- 
fend.    3:>''f:f^^fi  ^c-  '-'■■   -' 

Every  body  knows  that  Italy  is  parcelled 
out  into  many  fovereignties.  A  criminal, 
T^yho  happens  to  be  a  little  diftant  from  th§ 

cente?- 
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center  of  any  of  them  when  he  commits  his 
crime,  needs  but  run  a  Httle  away,  to  be  out 
of  the  circumference  too.  And  how  can  the 
magiftrates,  be  they  ever  fo  vigilant,  fend 
after  people,  who  in  a  few  hours  are  quite 
out  of  their  reach  ?     »9'5't^b   tjna    .n?/.     ' 

Then  an  Italian  is  not  fb  eafily  arrefted  as 
an  Englifliman  ;  for,  when  he  is  confcious 
that  he  will  be  hanged  or  fent  to  the  gallies 
if  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  juftice,  he 
will  not  peaceably  furrender  to  any  man  un- 
armed, but  will  fight  in  his  own  defence 
moft  delperately  till  he  dies.  The  Englifh 
have  lately  had  an  inftance  of  the  Italian  fury 
in  fuch  cafes ;  and  cannot,  as  yet,  have  for- 
got the  terrible  refinance  made  by  two  Ita- 
lian failors,  who  broke  from  Maidilone  jail. 
Then  our  people,  from  a  miflaken  principle 
of  humanity,  and  ftill  more  miftaken  point 
of  honour,  will  not  play  the  Jbirris^  or 
catchpoks,  and  give  the  leaft  affiftance  to  the 
officers  of  juftice  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  ;  and  you  might  fooner  bring  an  Italian 
to  fuffer  martyrdom,  than  force  him  to  ftop 
F  4  any 
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any  man  purfued  by  them.  The  magiftrates 
are  therefore  obliged  to  fend  many  of  thofe 
officers,  ov  Jbirrisy  well  provided  with  fire- 
arms, in  queft  of  runaway  delinquents.  The 
afiembling  and  direding  of  a  troop  of  thofe 
officers  cannot  often  be  done  in  a  moment  ^ 
and  in  the  mean  time  a  criminal  haftens 
away  towards  a  neighbouring  flate.  It  is 
•tiue,  that  feveral  Italian  fovereigns  recipro- 
cally give  up  their  criminals  to  each  other, 
i£  they  are  caught ;  and  count  Nogarola, 
who  had  made  his  efcape  into  Piedmont, 
after  haying  committed  a  murder  in  Verona, 
was  arreiled  near  Turin,  and  fent  to  the 
yen?tiau«,  who  put  him  to  death,  as  I  faid 
already.  But  a  very  litde  refledion  will 
fhow  any  thinking  man,  that  this  expe- 
dient cannot  be  of  any  great  efncacy  againfl 
this  evil,  in  a  country  conftituted  as  Italy  is. 

Thefe  remarks  ought  not  to  have  efcaped 
pur  tcaveller,  when  he  ipoke  of  the  great 
facility  with  which  murderers  often  avoid 
puniiliment  in  Italy,  and  not  cafi:  his  oblique 
jefl^^lons  upoQ  alj  Qur  magiflrates  indifcri- 

minately^^ 
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niinately,  as  if  they  were  guilty  thifoughout 
Italy  of  the  great^ft  fupinenefs  in  the  moft 
atrocious  cafes. 

It  happened  once  in  Venice,  that  a  baker 
was  found  near  a  man  who  had  been  flabbed, 
A  knife  was  flicking  into  the  corpfe,  j^nd 
the  baker  happened  to  have  a  fcabbard  in 
his  pocket  which  fitted  the  knife  moft  ex-i- 
.adly.     Upofi  this  the  poor  fellow  was  con-e 
demned  and  hanged,  though  quite  innocent 
of  the  murder,  as  it  was  proved  a  little,  time 
after  his  execution.     From  this  accident,  a 
cuftom  arofe  in  Venice  *,  that  before  fen-? 
tence  was  pafTed  upon  any  convicted  crimi*? 
nal,  an  officer,  appointed  for  that  purpofcj 
cried  to  the  judges,   Ricordat€vi  del  povera 
jornaroj   Re?nember  the  poor  baker.     Hence 
the  judges  in  Venice,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  Italy,  are  not  eafily  fatisfied  with 
proofs,    though  ever  ib   evident,    when  a 
.man's  life  is  at  flake  j  and  hence  the  general 
llownefs  of  profecution,   and  long  delays  of 

*  This  cuilom  lafted  many  centuries;  but  of  late  it 
h^s  ceafedj  which  ij  ought  not  to  have,  in  my  opinion* 

punilhments, 
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punishments,  as  we  are  early  taught  that  we 
never  can  be  too  cautious  in  pronouncing 
about  life  and  death.  But  Grangers  will 
eafily  indulge  their  vanity,  and  make  a  pa- 
rade of  wifdom,  by  finding  fault,  taking 
very  feldom  the  trouble  of  inveftigating  the 
reafons  of  things.  Mr.  Sharp  has  then  no 
other  ftandard  for  his  judgments  but  his  own 
country.  Whatever  in  any  other  coun- 
try is  not  done  after  the  manner  of  England, 
you  may  be  fure  he  will  diredtly,  and  with 
furprifing  fagacity,  find  out  to  be  wrong, 
abominably  wrong.  But  though  his  way  of 
arguing  may  prove  him  a  very  good  Eng- 
lishman, yet  it  will  not  Intitle  him  to  any 
juft  claim  to  the  character  of  an  impartial 
obferver  of  other  countries.  And  though 
fbme  Italian  may  fometimes  be  apt  to  give  a 
flab  to  his  rival  or  to  his  miftrefs  in  a  fit  of 
angry  jealoufy,  yet  our  author  had  no  reafon 
to  reprefent  the  common  people  of  Italy  as 
having  all  the  diabolical  nature  of  murdcF- 
ers.  To  be  naturally  inclined  to  murder^ 
implies  a  difpofition  naturally  cruel.    But  the 

Italians 
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Italians  are  not  of  a  diipofition  naturally  crueh 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  undeniably  fomc 
of  thofe  charadteriflics  which  cannot  abfo- 
lutely  fubfift  with  cruelty ;  namely,  chear-* 
fulnefs  and  compajjion.  Therefore  they  are 
not  naturally  cruel,  though  their  quick  feel- 
ings may  make  fome  of  them  refent  an  injury 
with  an  acft  that  has  the  appearance  of  cruelty. 
They  (hudder  at  murder,  as  well  as  the 
common  people  of  England*  or  any  other  ' 
common  people.  By  Mr.  Sharp's  outra- 
geous logic  ',  an  Italian  would  have  a  right 
to  call  the  people  of  England  all  incendia- 
ries, becaufe  he  happens  to  read  fometimes 
in  the  Gazette  of  rewards  offered  for  the 
4ifcovery  of  the  Authors  of  anonymous  in- 
cendiary letters.  What  a  number  of  bittei^ 
refledtions  would  he  have  caft  upon  us,  if  h«^^ 
had  happened  to  hear  in  Italy  of  a  daughter 
poifoning  her  father,  a  niece  her  uncle,  or 
^  wife  her  hulband  ?  if  he  had  heard  of  four 
thief- takers  infernally  combining  fo,  as  to 
bring  fifty  orfixty  poor  devils  to  the  gallows, 
for  the  fake  of  a  paultry  reward,  and  not 

pnQ 
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one  of  them  put  to  death  by  public  juftlce, 
for  want  of  a  law  pointing  out  that  particu- 
lar cafe  ?  if  he  had  heard  of  a  man  murder- 
ing his  concubine,  though  with  child  j  or  of 
an  elderly  matron  beating.to  death  fome  little 
girls,  that  fhe  might  rob  an  hofpital  of  a  few 
pounds  ?  Yet  fuch  fhocking  accidents  will 
happen  amidft  the  beft  and  mod:  polifhed 
nations ;  and  writers  muft  be  looked  upon 
as  very  difingetiuous,  when  they  attribute  to 
the  general  charafler  of  nations  the  few  hell- 
iih  doings  of  a  few  individuals.  No  fociety 
could  long  fubfift,  if  the  plurality  were  hor- 
ribly wicked,  and  diabolical  in  their  nature. 
Let  me  then  conclude  this  chapter  with 
obferving,  that  I  have  now  been  for  feven- 
teen  years  a  conftant  reader  of  the  Englifli 
news-papers  :  that  in  this  long  fpace  of  time 
more  than  ten  thoufand  Engliflimen  (mafters 
and  fervants)  have  been  running  up  and 
4own  Italy,,  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  cer- 
tainly not  the  beft  men  that  this  country  pro- 
duces with  regard  to  morals  and  prudence. 
Yet  can  any  of  my  readers  recoiled  of  hav- 
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ing  ever  read  in  the  news-papers,  for  thefe 
feventeen  years  paft,  of  any  Engliftimaii 
treacheroiijly  murdered  in  that  land,  fo  fa- 
mous for  its  frequent  murders  and  cuftomary 
alTaffinations  ?  Would  this  have  been  the 
cafe  in  any  country,  if  ten  thoufand  Itali- 
ans, flufhed  with  youth  and  money,  and  lov- 
ers of  the  bottle  into  the  bargain,  had  run 
tip  and  down  it,  with  fcarccly  any  other  view 
but  that  of  giving  themfelves  up  to  all  nian-i; 
ner  of  lewdnefs  and  debauchery  ? 


CHAP.     VI. 

Temerity  of  Mr.  Sharp's  remarks  on  the  mar^ 
ried  people  of  Italy,  Some  account  of  a  ck'* 
'uer  fellow  called  Antonio, 

X.  F  the  low  people  of  Italy  are  by  nd 
means  indebted  to  Mr.  Sharp  for  the  cha* 
rader  he  has  drawn  of  them  in  his  good- 
natured  way,  thofe  of  rank  are  ftill  lefs  be- 
holden to  him  upon  the  fame  account,  as  he 
has  likewife  iniifted  that  both  male  and  female 

are 
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are  all  plunged  in  the  mod  vile  and  fliock-* 
ing  immorality. 

His  manner  of  introducing  his  fubje(fl  is 
really  artful  enough.  He  fets  out  with  in- 
forming his  readers,  that  ifz  ancient  days 
wives  were  immured  in  Italy,  and  hujbands 
ivere  jealous  -,  but  that  no  women  on  earth 
<ire  now  under  fo  little  rejlraint  as  thofe  of 
Italy,  where  the  word  jealoufy  is  ?2ow  become 
thjolete* 

I  (hall  leave  to  others  the  trouble  of  exa- 
mining ho  vi^juflly  this  fine  proem  fquares  with 
the  notions  that  philofophers  entertain  of  the 
origin,  progrefs,  and  effeds  of  our  natural 
paffions ;  nor  will  I  attempt  to  prove,  that 
love,  and  its.  attendant  jealouly,  as  well  as 
all  other  human  affedionsj  are  pretty  equally 
diflributed  amongft  mankind,  and  their  con- 
fequences  pretty  uniformly  the  fame,  where- 
ever  there  are  men.  I  might  as  well  fet 
about  proving  that  lions  and  rats  are  only 
lions  and  rats  in  particular  diftrids,  and  that 
they  are  cats  and  owls  in  other  places. 

Let  me  then  only  inlped  into  that  vafl 
treafure  of  cuftoms  and  manners,  with  re- 
gard 
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gard  to  matrimony,  brought  over  to  Eng* 
land  by  Mr.  Sharp,  together  with  his  vaft 
colle(5tion  of  murders  and  affaflinations. 

In  Italy  then,  according  to  this  acute  ob* 
ferver,  every  lady  that  is  married  has  a  cicijbeo  j 
that  is,  fhe  has  a  young  gentleman,  whoic 
chief  employment  is  that  of  difhonouring 
her  hufband  whenever  fhe  chufes.  A  ci- 
cifbeo  is  kept  by  every  lady  for  this  purpoie  ; 
and  in  fo  notorious  a  manner,  that  every  body 
who  knows  her,  knows  him  ofcourfe  likewife. 

The  cicilbeo,  befides  this  noble  employ- 
ment, is  obliged  to  fit  with  her  alone  in  the 
opera-box y  hardly  feen  by  the  fpeStators,  as  the 
opera-houfes  in  Italy  are  very  dark:  a?id after 
the  opera,  he  is  to  have  a  tete-a-tete  at  her 
cafine,  where  they  flay  fometimes  the  whole 
night,  taking  mafs  in  the  morning  in  their  way 
home.     The  cafine  is  a  room  *  hired  (Mr.  Sharp 

foreot 

»  Mr.  Sharp  has  never  eiiteted^d  c'ifin^;  '6thci^«^iTc' he 
would  have  faid,  that  it  is  an  apartment  of  many  fmall 
rooms,  and  often  a  whole  fmall  houfcj  taken,  for  the 
iake  of  convenience,  by  the  Venetian  noblemen,  in 


fof^t  to  tell  whether  hired  by  the  cicifbed 
(or  the  lady)  at  a  dijlance  from  the  ladys 
honfef  and  hired  for  the  whole  year.  A  cafne 
h  ■ul'ways  f acred  to  the  lady  and  her  cicifbeo; 
and  the-  ladys ■  hujband  never  approaches  it. 
Was  the  htifiand  ever  to  vifit  it,  he  would  be 
iaughed  at  by  every  body,  becaufe  in  Italy  it  ii 
Jo  ridiculous  for  htifiands  and  wives  to  be  feen 
together,  that  there  is  no  infiance  of  fuch  a 
phenomenon.  Should  any  married  lady  think 
of  being  true  to  her  hujband,  and  be  averfe  to 
the  taking  a  cicifbeo  into  fervice,  fhe  would  be 
obliged  to  live  for  ever  at  home,  and  no  other 
lady  would  ever  dare  to  appear  with  her  any 
*where.  ^Ijc  republic  of  Venice  is  afecond  Cy^ 
prnSy  where  all  are  votaries  to  Venus.  'There 
parents  have  very  little  fondnefs  for  their  chil- 
dren J  there  the  beys  are  looked  upon  as  chil- 
dren of  the  republic,  and  there  the  girls  are 
early  fent  to  convents,  where  they  are  feldom  or 
ne^er  vijited  by  fathers  and  mothers.     The  ci- 

the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Mark's  palace,  where  the 
fenate  and  all  the  magiftrates  aflemble,  and  where 
cvefy  thing  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure  is  tranfadted. 

cijbeo's 
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tlsbeo's  are  partly  Jla'ues  and  partly  tyrants  to 
their  ladies  j  and  the  ladies  are  as  jealous  of 
their  cicijheos,  as,  in  other  countries,  of  their 
hujbands.  It  is  impojjible  to  refrain  from 
laughter,  feeing  men  of  the  gravef  charaBers 
going  to  the  cafine :  men  that  you  would  ha^ue 
fufpeSied  of  hypocrify,  Juperjlition,  and  fana^ 
ticifm,  rather  than  of  gallantry. 

One  would  think,  that,  after  having 
gone  fo  far  with  fuch  a  defcription  of  the 
manners  and  cufloms  of  a  country,  a  writer 
might  flop,  and  even  begin  to  be  afraid  to 
pafs  for  a  drunken  flanderer,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  moft  credulous.  But  Mr* 
Sharp,  far  from  harbouring  any  fuch  un- 
manly fear,  only  fetches  his  breath  a  while  j 
then  goes  on  moft  undauntedly,  and  with 
ftill  greater  and  greater  ferocity.  He  has  even 
the  boldnefs  of  protefting  in  a  moft  folemn 
manner,  that  his  aflertions  are  to  be  depended 
upon,  and  true,  upon  his  honour,  as  hefpeaks 
upon  good  groufids,  and  not  from  a  fpirit  of 
det  radii  on, 

I'he  offeBion  between  hujbands  and  wives 
(<;ontinues  Mr.  Sharp)  in  the  climate  of  Italy, 

Vol.  I.  G  is 
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is  an  unknown  paj/ion.  In  Italy  men  end  wo^ 
men  are  always  tied  together  in  wedlock  with- 
out the  leafi  participation  of  their  own ;  and  it 
happens  very  feldom  that  the  parties  kncnv  one 
another  before  marriage^  feldom  vifiing 
twice  before  the  day  of  confiimmation,  the 
bride  being  to  that  moment  locked  up  in  a  con- 
vent.  T^here  (that  is,  throughout  Italy)  the 
abominable,  and  infernal  fafbion  of  taking  a 
cicifheo  into  fervice  immediately  after  havi7ig 
quitted  the  altar ^  is  the  cauje  that  eflranges 
all  matrimonial  affeSlion.  There  children 
have  very  little  tendency  to  fupport  the  friend- 
Jhip  and  harmony  of  the  married  JiatCy  as  the 
certain  knowledge  every  hiijbandhas  of  his  wife's 
attachment  to  a  lover ^  extinguifies  all  fecial 
love  and  fondnefs  to  the  offspring.  There  young 
unmarried  ladies  are  never  invited  to  any 
dinner^  as  their  innocence  and  fprightli- 
nefs  is  a  pleafure  utterly  unknown^  or  neg- 
leBed^  in  Italy.  There  a  hufhand  is  fur  e^  that 
the  eldefi  born  only  belongs  to  him^  provided  he 
has  been  born  in  the  firfi  year  of  his  marriage^ 
Should  one  half  of  the  jnarried  ladies  deny  them-- 

felves 
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fehes  cichheds^  or  live  innocently  tbifb  them, 
the  other  half  would  defpife  them.  I  have  feen 
myfelf  at  Naples  (where  he  never  entered  a 
iingle  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  houfe) 
princeJJ'es  and  dutchejfes,  with  their  ciciJheo*s 
at  their  Jidcs^  vijiting  their  friends  with  the 
greatejl  unconcernednefs.  When  you  invite 
Jive  ladies  to  dinner^  you  lay  ten  plates  of  courfe^ 
as  each  lady  brings  her  cicijbco  with  her.  The 
Jiature  of  the  climate  makes  hufbands  fo  fickle^ 
(this  he  was  told  by  a  grave  Neapolitan  gen- 
tleman, a  great  meteorologift,  I  fup£ofe)  that 
they  cannot  continue  conftant  to  their  wives  many 
months  j  fo  that  the  poor  women  are  driven  into 
^his  meafure  of  taking  cici sheds  intofervice. 

This  is  the  picture  Mr.  Sharp  has  drawn 
of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  Italy  j  and 
to  give  it  the  laft  ftroke  in  the  true  Michael- 
Angelo  way,  he  concludes,  that  the  dijlinc- 
tion  of  good  and  bad  j  that  is^  of  chafe  and 
difolute,  is  hardly  known  there;  and  that  the 
generality  of  ladies  in  Florence  have  each  of 
them  three,  cicisbeo'^s;  the  firjly  called  the  ci^ 
cisbeo  of  dignity ;  the  fecond,  the  cicisbeo  who 
G  2  picks 
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picks  up  the  gloves  and  the  fan  ivhen  the  lady 
drops  them ;  and  the  third,  the  fubjiantial  ci^ 
cisbeo. 

I  fhoiild  certainly  have  been  furprized 
at  the  temerity  of  thefe  remarks,  if  I  had 
not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  manner 
by  which  our  author  acquired  his  informa- 
ilon.  At  Naples,  it  feems,  he  got  a  very 
fine  fellow  for  a  temporary  fervant,  whofe 
name  was  Antonio  :  a  true  temporary  fer- 
vant, fit  for  any  Engliiliman  on  his  travels, 
*^  This  Antonio,  who,  by  what  I  have 
heard  of  him,  piques  himfelf  much  upon 
his  good  education,  upon  his  extenfive 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  and  upon 
his  having  written  comedies,  as  he  fays,  full 
as  good  as  Goldoni's,  was  the  chief  oracle 
confulted  by  his  good  mafter  about  the  cuf- 
toms  and  manners  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Sharp  enjoyed,  as  I  faid,  very  little 
health  all  the  time  he  was  at  Naples,  where 
he  wrote  the  greateft  part  of  the  above  ribal- 
dry about  hufbands,  wives,  and  cicifbeo's.  As 
he  knew  no  native  there,  and  feldom  faw  any 

cf 
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of  his  countrymen,  the  clever  Antonio  Was 
almoft  the  only  perfon,  befides  his  family, 
that  he  could  converfe  with.  With  Antonio 
therefore  he  ufed  to  clofet  over-night,  and 
hold  a  private  conference  of  fome  hours. 
When  the  conference  was  over,  Antonio  went 
down  to  the  kitchen,  and  there  entertained 
his  fcllovv-fervants  with  the  Account  of  the 
book  that  his  mafter  was  compoling  with  his 
affiftance.  "  How  ?  A  book  with  your  af- 
**  fiflance  ?"    "  Yes,  upon  my  honour,  re- 

^/  plies  Antonio  ;  and  my  mafter  liftens  ea- 
"  gerly  to  what  I  tell  him  of  our  lords  and 
"  ladies ;  and  holds  his  quill  in  his  fingers, 
iJ'  and  fufpends  my  talk  every  minute,  thA 
<**  he  may  make  memorandums  of  every  par- 
"  ticular  I  relate  :  but  be  fure  I  tell  him  no- 

^'*  thing  that  is  difhonourable  to  our  country, 
"  as  I  am,  you  know,  always  an  Italian  in 

^*..my  heart  *," 

*  What  Antonio  had  occafion  to  tell  often  to  his 
fellow-fervants  at  Naples,  he  freely  repeats  now  in 
England.  I  never  faw  him  to  this  day,  OSioher  16, 
1767  J  but  his  affirmations  came  fome  months  ago 
tp  my  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  that  of  almoft  all  the 
G  5  Italians 
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Out  of  thofe  noble  memorandums  it  is 
very  probable  that  Mr.  Sharp  formed  his 
itinerary  letters,  not  entertaining  the  leaft 
doubt  about  the  abilities  and  veracity  of  his 
valet-de-place  ;  and  thus  was  he  led  into  an 
immenfe  chaos  of  inconfiflency  and  abfur- 
dity,  well  deferving'to  be  expofed,  as  it  is  by 
no  means  pardonable  in  a  man  of  his  age, 
of  his  charad:er,   and  of  his  knowledge. 

That  Mr.  Sharp  had  at  Naples  this  An- 
tonio for  a  fervant,  I  am  fure  he  will  not 
deny  :  and  he  will  not  deny  neitlier,  that  he 
ufed  to  clofet  often  with  him,  his  quill  in 
his  hand,  for  fome  hours,  taking  down  me- 
morandums of  what  the  fellow  was  pleafed 
to  tell  him.  Our  traveller  will  perhaps  deny 
his  having  got  the  chief  things  he  has  faid 
about  cicilbeo's  from  Antonio,  though  he 
held  his  pen  while  that  valet-de-place  prat- 
tled away  in  their  nightly  tete-a-tetes.  But 
how  will  Mr.  Sharp  be  able  to  convince  any 
fenfible  man,  that  he  had  from  higher  peo- 

Italians  now  in  London.      Antonio,   I  hear,   is  but 
lately  come  from  Italy  with  9  new  Englifh  mafter. 

pie 
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pie  than  Antonio,  the  unnatural  and  impof- 
fible  things  he  has  told  in  the  paffages  quoted 
above  from  his  book  ?  How  will  he  be  able 
to  perfuade,  that  there  is  a  vaft  trad:  of  land 
in  a  Chriftian  country,  where  fome  hundred 
thoufands  of  hufbands  are  moft  regularly  and 
moft  infamoufly  wronged  by  their  wives  im- 
mediately after  marriage  ?  That  this  is  a  fa- 
fliion  ?  That  thofe  hufbands  know  for  cer- 
tain they  are  thus  treated,  and  yet  put  up 
with  it  moft  unconcernedly,  and  with  a  per- 
fed:  acquiefcence,  only  withdrawing  their 
fodal  love  from  their  wives,  and  their  pater^ 
nal  tendernefs  from  their  children,  continuing 
however  to  live  with  them  under  the  fame 
roof?  ".=  H'-     Aiu.\..rc  ■  - 

Hufbands  and  wives  in  ftaly  OfeTfliO' fSpa- 
rate  beds,  not  even  in  the  hottefl:  months  i 
this  is  a  notorious  fad.  How  then  can  any 
reafonable  perfon  be  brought  to  believe,  that 
all  the  hufbands  of  a  large  country,  or  thofe 
of  the  better  fort  only,  (if  Mr.  Sharp  will 
have  it  fo)  are  fo  utterly  infenfible  to  honour, 
as  to  receive  to  their  beds  the  warm  harlots 
G  4  jufl 
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jufl:  come  from  the  cafine  towards  morning? 
And  how  can  he  make  any  one  believe,  that 
fome  hundred  thoufands  of  wives  become  all 
harlots  immediately  after  having  quitted  the 
altar  ?  And  that  this  happens  in  a  country,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  overwhelmed  with 
bigotry  and  fuperftition,  which  implies  an  ex- 
uberance of  religion  ?  In  a  country,  where  wo- 
men (as  he  afferts)  are  all  fhut  early  in  con- 
vents, where  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  religion 
is  the  chief  ingredient  in  their  education  ? 
What  ?  No  religion  in  women  taught  almoft 
nothing  elfe  from  their  childhood  to  the  years 
of  matrimonial  maturity?  No  fear,  no  fhame, 
no  mcdefty,  no  continence  in  that  part  of  man- 
kind, which  Nature  originally  made  fearful, 
'fhameful,  modeft,  and  continent  ?  And  then 
tio  jealoufy,  no  anger,  not  the  leaft  refentment 
in  men  naturally  fo  proud,  fo  irafcible,  fo  im- 
petuous? Ha!  Nothing  but  an  infamous  profti- 
tution  on  one  fide,  and  a  perfed:  apathy  on  the 
other  ?  And  this  in  a  country  famed  for  the 
^quick  temper  and  hot  imagination  of  its  in- 
■'J^nbitants  ?    And  Mr.  Sharp  will  have  it  a 

pheno-* 
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phenomenon  nen^er  feen  there ^  that  of  a  hufband 
and  wife  {hewing  themfelves  together  in 
public  ?  And  that  wicked  wives  will  think 
themfelves  difhonouredr  by  keeping  com- 
pany with  good  wives?  If  this  is  not 
all  Antonio's  fluff,  whofe  fluff  can  it 
be?  ■'rfh^qm  bnfi  Y-Wotjjr5 

But  pray,  good  fir,  is  this  the  true  courfe 
and  general  progrefs  of  nature  ?  Or  are  the 
men  and  women  in  Italy  of  a  different  fpe- 
cies  from  thofe  of  other  countries  ?  You  may 
anfwer  in  a  fober  hour,  that  nature  is  pretty 
uniform  every  where,  and  that  the  Italian 
men  and  women  are  juft  fuch  creatures  as 
the  men  and  women  of  other  countries.  But 
if  they  are  of  the  fame  fjjecies,  how  do  they 
come  to  adl  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  all 
the  men  and  women  of  all  other  countries 
in  marriage;  that  is,  in  the  moft  critical 
bufinefs  of  life  ?  In  a  bufinefs,  which  inte- 
refts  the  generality  of  human  beings  infinitely 
more  than  any  other  ?  You  anfwer  again, 
that  //  is  the  climate  which  makes  all  Italian 
husbands  fickle:   and  do  you  not  fee,  my 

philofopher. 
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philolbpher,  that  you  attribute  to  the  cli- 
mate a  power  of  making  fo  many  automa- 
tons of  human  beings,  and  that  you  are  ab- 
furd  beyond  abfurdity  in  faying  fo  ?  That 
Antonio  himfelf  would  blufh  with  Ihame, 
if  he  was  accufed  of  being  fo  pitiful  a  rea- 
ibner  on  human  nature  ?  But  if  the  climate 
makes  fo  many  automatons  of  the  Italians, 
and  if  their  affedions  and  actions  are  in  the 
power  of  the  climate,  and  not  in  their  own, 
to  what  end  do  you  reprefent  them  as  moft 
abominably  wicked,  and  endeavour,  with  all 
your  might,  to  raife  an  abhorrence  of  them 
in  your  countrymen?  You  might  as  well 
have  endeavoured  to  render  odious  to  them 
all  thofe  peculiar  produdions  of  Italy,  which 
owe  their  exigence  to  that  climate.  I  caa 
allow,  without  any  great  difficulty,  that  the 
generality  of  the  ladies  in  England  behave 
with  more  referve  and  circumipedion  than 
thofe  of  Italy  5  and  I  can  eafily  be  brought 
to  believe,  that  neither  the  opera  nor  the 
play,  neither  Ranelagh  nor  Vauxhall,  nei- 
ther Almack's  nor  madam  Cornelys's,  can 

taint 
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taint  in  the  leaft  the  purity  of  Englifli  female 
virtue,  and  throw  any  lady  oif  her  guard. 
I  will  even  allow,  that  Venice  in  particular 
is  a  town  infinitely  more  corrupted  in  point 
of  chaftity  than  London  itfelf  i  and  that  in 
Venice,  as  well  as  in  a  few  other  capital 
towns  in  Italy,  there  are  fome  women  of 
rank,  who  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  the 
title  of  Virtuous,  hy  their  unconcealed  de- 
bauchery. But  while  I  allow  this,  Mr. 
Sharp  muft  likewife  allow  me,  that  the  ladies 
of  thofe  towns  in  Italy,  who  have  rendered 
themfelves  infamous  in  the  eye  of  reafon  and 
of  religion,  may  ealily  be  named  in  every  one 
of  thofe  towns ;  and  the  eafy  poflibility  of 
naming  them  implies,  that  their  clafs  js  not 
very  numerous.  He  muft  allow  me  far- 
ther, that  the  number  of  the  ladies  who 
keep  their  character  unftained,  is  fo 
large,  as  to  render  his  general  accufations  a 
vile  heap  of  calumnies.  Add  to  this,  that 
whatever  the  manners  may  be  of  a  few  la- 
dies (or  of  many,  if  our  traveller  will  have 
it  fo)  In  a  few  of  the  large  towns  of  Italy, 

yet 
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yet  the  ladles  in  the  fmall  towns  all  over  the 
country  are  neither  better  nor  worfe  than 
thofe  of  the  fmall  towns  all  over  Europe, 
where  the  want  of  finful  opportunities,  the 
infrequency  of  bad  example,  the  fear  of  idle 
tongues,  the  facility  of  detection,  together 
with  other  motives  of  a  higher  nature,  which 
operate  more  in  fmall  than  in  large  places, 
keep  women  in  very  good  order. 

Mr.  Sharp  was  not  able  to  make  fuch  r^- 
fledions,  or  he  would  certainly  have  been 
aware,  that  the  charadler  of  a  numerous 
nation  does  not  depend  on  a  few  individuals 
fcattered  about  half  a  dozen  large  towns ; 
but  that  it  depends  on  the  many  millions 
contained  in  two  or  three  hundred  fmall 
ones,  and  in  their  territories.  Had  our 
traveller  faid,  that  fuch  a  gentildonna  in  Ve- 
nice, and  fuch  a  principejj'a  in  Naples  are 
univerfally  pointed  out  there  for  their 
immoral  condud:,  I  might  quickly  have 
agreed  with  him.  But  when  he  makes 
ufe  of  colledive  terms  -,  when  he  fays 
the  Venetian  ladies^  the  Neapolitan  ladies, 

the 
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the  Florentine  ladies^  and,  what  is  ftill 
worfe,  THE  Italian  ladies,  he  muft 
give  me  leave  to  tell  him,  that  he  vomits 
ilander  all  the  time  he  thinks  himfelf  fpeak- 
ing  oracles  j  for  in  the  corrupted  city  of  Ve- 
nice itfelf,  there  are  very  many  ladies  pof- 
fefled  of  the  mofl  exalted  virtue.  It  is  true, 
that  they  are  not  commonly  known  to  the 
Englifh  travellers :  but  was  this  writer  by; 
I  could  name  to  him  fome  of  the  beft  female 
beings  that  ever  adorned  his  country,  whom 
I  myfelf  brought  acquainted  with  fome 
Venetian  ladies,  who  certainly  gave  them 
no  reafon  to  be  afhamed  of  their  acquaint-^ 
ance. 

And  how  could  then  Mr.  Sharp  affirm; 
without  taking  (hame  to  himfelf,  that  no 
Italian  parent  loves  his  children,  when  I 
am  fure  he  has  feen  innumerable  times  in- 
numerable Italian  fathers  and  mothers  hand- 
ing about  their  little  ones,  prettily  drefled  in 
various  fanciful  ways,  and  feen  them  oftener 
than  in  any  other  part  he  ever  vifited  ?  Bur- 
net fays,  that  the  Italians  have  a  pqjjion  for 

their 
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their  families^  tvhich  is  not  known  in  other 
places -y  and  his  obfervation  is  certainly  juft, 
ias  in  the  corrupted  city  of  Venice  itfelf  the 
graver  fort  of  people  often  find  fault  with 
the  general  fondnefs  of  parents,  even  thofe 
of  the  highefl:  quality,  becaufe  they  take 
t6o  much  delight  in  leading  their  boys  and 
girls  about  St.  Mark's  fquare,  drefled  like 
fittle  huffars  and  fultana's,  or  like  little  fhep- 
herds  and  (hepherdefles,  and  carrying  them 
themfelves  from  houfe  to  houfe.  The  re- 
proaches that  our  numerous  fond  parents 
often  hear  upon  this  article,  are  juftly 
grounded  on  the  danger  of  making  thofe 
boys  and  girls  too  early  in  love  with  fhow 
*and  parade,  with  drefs  and  vanity.  And 
how  could  Mr.  Sharp  fay  that  the  pleafure  of 
maiden  innocence  and  fprightlinefs  is  utterly 
unknown,  or  negleded,  in  Italy  ?  Did  he 
not  fee  that  this  affirmation  is  incompatible 
with  nature,  as  it  implies  a  degree  of  brutality 
in*  a  nation,  whofe  predominant  character, 
according  to  his  ovi^n  and  all  travellers  ac- 
counts, is  love  and  fenfibility  of  heart  ?  And 

how 
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how  could  he  fay,  that  young  folks  In  Italy 
fee  one  another  but  once  or  twice  before  the 
celebration  of  their  marriages,  when  in  Ve- 
nice itfelf  it  is  a  general  cuftom,  even  among 
the  chief  nobility,  to  delay  intended  nup- 
tials many  months,  and  fometimes  a  whole 
year,  that  the  young  couple  may  conceive  an 
affedtion  for  each  other  ?  Juft  a  little  before 
this  writer's  arrival  in  Venice,  an  intended 
marriage  was  fuddenly  broke  between  a 
young  lady  of  the  Barbarigo's,  and  the  eldeft 
fon  of  the  ProcuratorefTa  Zen,  (two  of  the 
greatell  families  there)  though  the  parties 
had  been  betrothed  a  full  twelvemonth, 
though  all  the  wedding-preparations  were 
made,  and  though  the  very  epithalamium  was 
printed  and  ready  for  publication :  and  this 
happened  for  no  other  rcafon  but  becaufe  the 
bride  took  a  difguft  to  the  young  man  for 
his  negledling  to  court  her  with  the  ufuaT 
daily  regularity.  Thefe,  Mr.  Sharp,  thefe 
are  the  cuftoms  in  Venice  with  refped  to  mar- 
riages ;  and  marriages  in  all  other  tovyns  of 
Italy  are  contracted  juft  as  they  are  in  all 

other 
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Other  Chrlftian  countries.  The  great  gene* 
rally  marry  for  the  fake  of  alliance  or  inte- 
reft,  without  much  confulting  inclination ; 
and  the  little  do  as  well  as  they  can,  exadtly 
as  people  do  in  England  -,  nor  is  it  true,  as 
this  author  affirms,  that  we  put  all  our  girls 
in  convents,  and  keep  them  there  until  they 
marry,  as  I  fhall  prove  in  another  place. 
For  fhame  then.  Sir,  thus  to  miftake  for 
indifputable  fads  all  the  nonfenfe  and  wag- 
gery of  your  temporary  footman  in  Naples ! 
It  was  your  clever  Antonio,  without  any 
doubt,  who  made  you  write  down  in  one 
page,  that  tbe  Neapolitatis  never  dine  toge^ 
the}\  and  that  there  is  nojuch  cujlom  as  to  in^ 
*uite  each  other  to  dinner ;  then  in  another  page, 
that  at  Naples  when  you  invite  Jive  ladies  to 
dinner^  you  mufi  lay  ten  plates  of  courfey  be- 
caufe  each  of  them  brings  her  cicisheo  with  her. 
How  could  you  be  fo  dull  as  not  to  fee,  that 
Antonio  led  you  here  into  aflat  contradidion  ? 
And  how  could  you  fuffer  yourfelf  to  be 
plunged  by  him  into  an  ocean  of  nonfenfe, 
and  fet  upon  paper  the  flory  of  the  three  ci- 

cifbeo's 
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cl{beo*s  at  Florence,  the  fubftantial,  the  dig- 
nified, and  the  fan-picker  ?  You  meant  with 
your  book  to  make  the  Italians  afhamed  of 
their  country ;  but  I  am  much  more  afliamed 
of  you,  Sir,  who  could  fwallow  fuch  flo- 
ries,  and  yet  walk  upon  two  legs  as  well  as 
any  of  them. 

CHAP.    VIL 

Mr,  Sharps s  faTotirable  opinion  of  the  Ro^ 
man  ladies.  His  fallacious  Jlynefs  with 
regard  to  the  popiiloufnefs  and  fertility  of 
Italy. 


T. 


O  all  the  above  charges  of  ill-nature, 
of  abfurdity,  of  falfhood,  and  even  of  down- 
right calumny,  Mr.  Sharp  will  perhaps  plead, 
that  he  gave  a  good  word  to  the  Roman  la- 
dies (in  favour,  I  fuppofe,  of  his  gentle 
friend  the  marchionefs  of  Ceva)  5  that  he  did 
obliquely  let  us  underftand,  that  they  are 
the  chajiefi  'wonten  in  Chrijiendom ;  and  that 
Vol.  I.  H  even 
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even  their  ctcijbeds  are  fufpecfed  to  be  inmcenfm 
Our  traveller  may  urge  belides,  that  he  has 
alfo  protefted,  in  the  mildefl:  terms,  that  it 
hurts  him  a  little  that  his  accounts  Jhouldjeein 
fevere  (Jla?iderous  had  been  a  proper  word)  ; 
and  that  he  defired  his  correlpondent  to  re^ 
marky  .that  his  cenjures  regarded  only  the  ino- 
rals  of  the  lower  people y  and  the  gallantry  of 
the  great.  But  to  thefe  benign  anfwers, 
which  really  imply  fome  fort  of  recantation, 
I  mufl  reply,  that  whenever  in.  his  book  he 
fays  any  thing  in  favour  of  the  Italians,  he 
fkips  it  over  with  two  or  three  lines,  which 
have  no  effedl  upon  the  mind  of  his  reader,, 
and  cannot  cancel  the  horrible  idea  he  has 
given  them  of  the  Italians :  but  when  he 
Ipeaks  in  their  dilpraife,  he  fearches  carefully 
for  the  harflieft  expreffions  that  his  languagq 
can  afford,  in  order  to  deflroy  even  the  lit- 
tle effed;  that  liis  few  and  meagre  praifes- 
could  have  produced.  In  order  to  perfuade 
his  countrymen,  that  Italy  is  the  mod  abo- 
minable country  in  the  world,  and  that  its 
inhabitants   have  more  than    one  ftanding 
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fyftem  of  wickednefs  and  iniquity,  he  heaps 
iaccufations  upon  accufations,  and  derifion 
upon  derifion>  in  a  hundred  pages.  What 
then  fignifies  his  gently  faying  here  and  there 
that  the  Itahans  are  fober,  that  they  are 
peaceable,  that  they  are  civil  to  ftrangers, 
or  other  fuch  things?  What  fignifies  his 
faying,  that  the  cicifbeo's  of  the  Roman  la- 
dies are  fulpedled  to  be  innocent,  when  he 
has  already  given  his  honour,  that  through- 
out the  dominions  of  the  Venetian  common* 
Wealth  every  individual  is  a  votary  to  Venus? 
when  he  has  already  given  us  to  underftand,' 
in  a  hundred  placeSj  that  all  married  ladies 
throughout  Italy  are  adultereffes  ?  What  fig* 
nifies  his  telling  in  one  page,  that  his  cen* 
fures  regard  only  the  morals  of  the  lower 
people,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  great,  if  in 
another  he  infinuates,  that  in  Italy  there  are 
few  or  no  people  of  a  middling  condition  ? 
What  fignifies  his  commending,  towards 
the  end  of  his  book,  in  a  line  or  two,  the 
pleafantnefs  and  fertility  of  the  country 
from  Bologna  to  Turin,  when  h$  has  al- 
ii 2  ready 
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ready  exerted  his  utmoft  eloquence  in  order 
to  make  us  believe,  that  the  whole  of  Italy 
is  uncultivated  and  unpeopled,  and  that  even 
the  climate  of  Naples  is  worfe  than  that  of 
i  England  ?  Mr.  Sharp  is  guilty  of  many  fal- 
lacies of  this  kind,  partly  through  ignorance, 
partly  through  careleirnefs,and  partly  through 
malignity.  I  had  heard  of  him  long  before 
my  laft  vifit  to  my  native  country,  from  fome 
of  my  friends,  who  are  likewife  his  friends ; 
and  his  name  was  one  of  the  Englifh  names 
that  once  I  moft  refpecfted.  But  I  am  forry  to 
fay,  that  the  reading  of  his  book  has  forced 
me  to  change  my  opinion,  and  that  he  ha% 
forfeited  with  me  that  charader  of  goodnefs 
and  candour  which  I  had  formerly  conceived 
of  him,  as  his  performance  is  abfolutely  not 
that  of  a  good  and  candid  man,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  a  mind  unjuftly  exafperated 
againft  a  people,  whofe  individuals  either 
knew  him  not,  or  if  they  knew  him,  treated 
him  with  benevolence  and  civility,  as 
they  do  all  the  Englifh,  and  all  other  ftran- 
gers  who  vifit  their  country,  without  any 

narrow- 
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narrownefs  on  account  of  different  tenets, 
though  they  be  in  general  much  attached  to 
their  own. 

CHAP.    VIII. 

Rife,  progrefs,  and  prefent  Jlate  of  cicisbeifm 
in  Italy.  Mr.  Voltaire  s  ridiculous  remarks 
en  the  Englifh, 


B 


Y  the  feveral  pafTages  above  quoted  out 
of  Mr.  Sharp's  book,  and  by  many  more^ 
which  it  is  needlefs  to  quote,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, that  to  the  word  cicisbco  he  annexes 
the  idea  of  an  adulterer,  and  that  he  makes 
both  words  perfectly  fynonimous.     But  this 
writer  is  certainly  wrong  as  ufual,  as  the 
Italians  are  far  from  giving  fuch  a  definition 
of  that  word.     Cicisbeoh  a  cant  term,  which 
originally  fignified  no  more  than  a.iv/jijperer. 
Every  body  that  knows  Italian  but  tolerably, 
muft  know,  that  the  letters  b  and  c  occur 
very  frequently  in  it,  followed  by  an  e  and  /. 
This  frequent  occurrence  of  be  and  bi,  and 
pf  ce  and  a\  is  the  caufe  that  when  a  pcrfon 
H  3  whilpers, 
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whifpers,  it  feems  that  he  does  almoft  no* 
thing  elfe  but  repeat  fuch  fyllables.  Hence 
to  whifper  is  now  bisbigUare,  and  was  for- 
merly cicisbeare»  And  becaufe  lovers  and 
intimate  friends  are  apt  to  whifper,  the  dif- 
pleafure  that  whifpering  in  company  always 
gives,  procured  them  the  appellation  of  cicis^ 
bedsy  that  is,  wbijperers.  So  much  for  the 
harmlefs  etymology  of  the  word,  which  we 
may  eafily  conceive  how,  in  procefs  of  time, 
came  to  be  indifferently  beilowed  both  upon 
lovers,  and  upon  thofe  who,  in  all  outward 
appearance,  adl  as  fuch,  attending  on  ladies 
with  as  much  attention  and  refped:  as  if  they 
were  their  lovers. 

The  Italian  cuftom  of  almofl:  every  man 
attending  on  a  lady  with  a  lover's  at- 
tention and  refpedt,  is  then  of  a  very  old 
date,  and  not  a  late  introdu<ftIon  into  our 
manners,  as  Mr.  Sharp  infinuates,  when  he 
fays,  that  our  women  were  formerly  immured ^ 
^nd  that  now  they  are  under  no  kind  of  ref" 
traint,  A  fpirit  of  gallantry,  derived  from 
the  ages  of  chivalry,  much  heightened  and 
refined  by  the  revival  of  the  Platonic  philo- 

fophy 
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fophy  In  Italy  about  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  ftill  much  cultivated  in  our  univerlities, 
and  in  our  numerous  poetical  academies,  has 
been  fo  long  incorporated  in  our  manners, 
that  almoft  every  polite  individual,  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Italy  efpecially,  is  actuated 
by  it  in  fome  degree.  Witnefs  the  celebrated 
volume  of  Italian  verfes  by  Francis  Petrarca, 
whofe  amorous,  and  yet  moft  chafte  Platonic 
fentiments  for  the  beautiful  Laura,  have 
rendered  him  the  moft  favourite  poet  of  Italy 
for  thefe  four  laft  centuries ;  and  vi^itnefs  the 
catalogue  of  his  imitators,  which  would 
amount  to  many  thoufands  if  it  were  exadly 
made ;  amongft  whom  many  famous  names 
would  be  included,  as  thofe  of  Angelo  Po- 
liziona,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Pietro  Bembd, 
Monfignor  Delia  Cafa,  Jacopo  Sannazzaro, 
Annlbale  Caro,  Bernardo  Taffo,  Torquato 
TafTo,  Euftachio  Manfredi,  and  a  great 
many  more  both  ancient  and  modern.  Le* 
us  liften  to  the  Arcadians  of  Rome,  or  let 
us  read  the  coUedtions  publifhed  on  almoft 
every  marriage  of  the  great  in  Italy,  and  you 
H  4    .  will 
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will  find  them  abounding  with  feritiments 
of  chafle  Platonic  love.  Almoft  all  the 
polite  Italians  imbibe  fuch  fentiments  as  foon 
as  they  acquire  the  power  of  reading,  and 
learn  that  the  contemplation  of  earthly  beauty 
raifes  an  honeji  fnind  to  the  contemplation  and 
love  of  the  heavenly. 

There  is  no  need  now  to  enter  into  the  dif- 
cuflion  whether  thefe  Platonic  notions  be 
true  or  falfe,  ridiculous  or  reafonable.  It 
is  fufficient  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  that  fuch 
notions  are  very  univerfal  in  Italy ;  that  they 
are  adopted  and  continually  difTeminated  by 
the  Italian  poets,  or  by  thofe  whom  the  Ita- 
lians .commonly  call  poets;  and  that  they 
liaye  been  adopted  and  fucceffively  diilemirj. 
nated  through  Italy,  both  in  common  fpeech 
and  in  writing,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  for 
thefe  four  hundred  years  at  leall.  'Open  but 
the  colledion  of  our  minor  poets,  chronolo- 
gically compiled  by  Agoflino  Gobbi  and  his- 
continuator,  in  fix  or  feven  odavo  volumes, 
thickly  printed,  and  you  will  find  a  long 
fucceffion  of  them,  from  the  earliefl:  begin- 
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ning  of  our  language  to  our  very  days,  who 
have  uninterruptedly  rhimed  to  fuch  notions. 
Hence  that  reverential  idea  which  almoll 
every  polite  individual  in  Italy  entertains  of 
female  beauty :  hence  that  cuftom,  almoft 
univerfal,  of  kiffing  in  a  m oft  humble  man- 
ner our  ladies  hands  when  we  enter  their 
rooms:   hence  that  other  cuftom,   almoft 
univerfal  likewife,  of  our  fervants  bearing 
the  train  of  their  miftreffes  when  they  walk 
on  foot :  and  hence  the  power  that  every  po- 
lite woman  has  amongft  us,  of  command- 
ing as  many  adorers  as  fhe  lifts,  who  love  her 
with  this  kind  of  myftic  love,  and  nev^i:' 
difunite  the  idea  of  .her  beauty  from  that  of 
her  virtue.     Thofe  adorers,  from  the  vulgar 
that  know  little  or  nothing  of  all  this  Plato-' 
nic  ftuff,  (call  it  fo,  if  you  pleafe)  have  gof 
the  appellation  of  cicifbeo's ;  which  appellat* 
•  tion,   however,  though  bordering  upon  the' 
ludicrous,  never  implies  the  leaft  dlfparag- 
ing  reflection  either  upon  them  or  the  ladlesj^ 
fe  that  any  body,  without  the  leaft  fear  of 
offending,  may  not  only  beftow  it  on  men, 

but 
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but  on  women  likewife,  and  enquire  after 
the  conftant  attendant  on  a  lady,  or  after  a 
lady  conftantly  attended,  by  the  words  of 
cicifbeo  and  cicifbea.  Che  fa  il  'vo/iro  cictf- 
leo,  Signora  F  How  does  your  adorer ^  Ma» 
dam  ?  Come  Jiete  in  grazia  della  vojira  cicif- 
bea f  How  are  you  in  the  good  graces  of  your 
lady  f  If  fuch  appellations  were  any  way 
offenfive,  one  may  eafily  imagine,  that  the 
Italians  would  not  have  them  as  common  in 
their  mouths  as  the  Engliih  have  thofe  of 
humble  fervanfy  friend,  adorer,  and  other 
ifuch  in  their  familiar  Ipeech. 

By  this  account,  which  I  could  make  flill 
more  clrcumftantial,  were  I  not  afraid  of 
proving  too .  tedious,  it  may  be  feen  that 
Mr.  Sharp  knew  nothing  of  the  matter, 
when  he  fet  about  his  remark  on  our  cicif- 
beo's,  as  he  had  not  the  key  to  our  general 
cuftoms  and  manners,  which  is,  and  never 
can  be  other,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
our  language,  and  perfed  acquaintance  with 
our  poetry.  Not  being  able  to  comprehend, 
in  the  leafl,  our  peculiar  way  of  thinking, 

through 


through  his  utter  ignorance  of  what  he  otighfc 
Xiot  to  have  been  ignorant,  when  he  affumed 
the  charader  of  our  cenfurer,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  account  for  what  he  faw  or 
heard.  Following  therefore  the  lead  of 
many  other  impertinent  travellers  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  tour  of  Italy,  he  feU 
upon  us  in  a  moft  brutal  manner;  revile^ 
our  hufbands  for  a  pretended  infamous  ac- 
quiefcence  in  the  general  proftitution  of  their 
wives ;  gave  for  indubitable  that  general 
proftitution ;  and  attributed  to  the  Italians  a 
downright  fyftem  of  the  moil  abominable 
immorality.  Was  any  body  to  tranflate  his 
work  into  Italian,  my  countrymen  woulcj 
ftrangely  flare  in  reading  fo  much  illiber^ 
abufe  and  ferocious  declamations  on  theni 
and  their  manners,  and  many  of  our  ladies 
would  certainly  wifh  him  for  a  while  undef 
the  tuition  of  fome  good  exorcift. 

There  have  been  within  thefe  three  cen* 
turies  many  fuch  accurate  obfervers  as  this 
traveller,  who  have  given  accounts  of  Italy  ;^ 
biit  none  of  th?m  hav?  ever  taken  the  leafl 

notice 
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notice  of  what  I  have  here  enlarged  a  little 
upon,  except  a  Frenchman,  of  whom  by 
and  bye  j  and  Milton  in  his  imperfed  attempts 
to  write  Italian  poetry,  in  which  one  may 
lee,  though  confufedly,  that  he  had  got  a 
little  glimmering  of  our  peculiar  notions 
about  female  beauty.  Had  he  made  any  ftay 
in  Italy,  and  thoroughly  maftered  the  lan- 
guage, as  he  would  have  done  in  a  little 
time,  our  Platonic  conceits  about  love  had 
certainly  not  efcaped  his  fagacity.  As  to  the 
Frenchman,  he  is  the  anonymous  author 
of  a  book  intitled,  Memoires  pour  la  Vie  de 
Francois  Pefrarquey  tires  de  fes  Oeuvres  ei 
des  Auteurs  Contei7iporains^  and  printed  at 
Amfterdam  fo  late  as  1 764,  in  two  volumes, 
quarto. 

It  may  be  faid  in  commendation  of  the 
French,  that  they  wrote  a  great  deal  about 
Italian  language,  Italian  literature,  Italian 
politics,  and  Italian  cufloms  and  manners, 
from  Henricus  Stephanus,  down  to  mon- 
fieur  de  Voltaire  inclufively,  and  that  not 
one  of  the  many  who  handled  thcfe  fubjecfls, 

was 
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was  ever  fo  lucky  as  to  be  once  right,  whe- 
ther he  blamed  or  praifed.  But  the  anony- 
mous author  of  thefe  Memoires  has  at  lafl 
made  us  pretty  good  amends,  as  he  has  ex- 
patiated very  much  on  the  fame  topics,  and 
yet  is  but  feldom  wrong.  Having  refolved 
to  write  the  life  of  Petrarch,  and  tranllate 
his  Italian  poetry  into  French  verfe,  this  au-*. 
thor  perufed  a  vaft  number  of  our  books,-' 
both  Italian  and  Latin,  not  caring  whether 
they  were  good  or  bad,  and  in  general 
efteem  or  funk  into  oblivion.  By  thefe 
means  he  made  himfelf  fuch  a  mafter  of  our 
manners  and  cuftoms,  that  in  my  opinion 
no  writer,  either  foreign  or  Italian,  withia- 
the  compafs  of  my  knowledge,  knew  better 
than  him  whatever  has  been  relative  to  them^ 
for  thefe  four  hundred  years.  Amongft  the 
peculiarities  which  diftinguifli  our  nation^ 
from  others,  that  of  the  Platonic  notion^ 
about  love  and  beauty  did  not  efcape  his  ob* 
fervation ;  and  endeavouring  to  clear  his  fa- 
vourite author  from  the  imputation  of  a  law- 
lefs  paflion  for  his  beautiful  Laura,  who  was 

a  mar- 
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a  histrried  lady,  he  makes,  amongft  othefs^ 
the  following  very  learned  and  very  judicious 
remark. 

"  On  le  trouvera  peutetre  encore  moins 
*'  coupable,  fi  on  veut  bien  jetter  un  coup 
*'  d'oeil  fur  les  moeurs  du  fiecle  dans  le  quel 
*'  il  vivoit.  L'amour  n'etoit  pas  alors  eel 
•*  qu'il  eft  a  prefent  un  arrangement  de 
"  convenance,  ou  un  commerce  de  liberti- 
•'  nage.  C  etoit  au  contraire,  une  paffion 
^  honnete  qu*on  regardoit  comme  le  plus 
**  puiflant  mobile  qui  remua  les  cceurs,  et 
**  le  plus  capable  de  les  porter  a  ces  grandes 
^  adtions  de  vertu  et  de  courage  qui  carac- 
5'  terifent  les  grands  hommes." 

In  Engliih  thus :  ^^  Petrarch  will  be  found 
**  Jiill  lefs  blameabk)  if  we  but  cafl  a  glance 
*•  on  the  manners  of  his  age.  Love  was  not 
**  then  confidered^  as  in  our  days,  a  mere 
**  matter  of  convefiience,  or  a  commerce  of 
**  Ubertinifm.  It  was,  on  the  contrary^ 
**  looked  upon  as  a  laudable  pafjion,.  as  a  pow* 
*'  erful  mover  of  the  heart,  aiid  as  the  greats 
♦*  efl  inducejnent  towards  a  difplay  of  that 
'      ,      .  courage 
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^*  courage  and  ^uirttie  which  is  neceffary  fc  cid^ 
«<  f aSier if e  heroes.'* 

And  a  few  lines  after :  "  Les  hommesi 
"  depraves  ne  pourront  pas  croire  que 
**  I'amour  ait  jamais  ete  un  commerce  pur 
"  de  galanterie  et  de  tendrefle  dont  on  n  eut 
"  point  a  rougir.  Cependant  rien  de  plus 
"  vrai.  C'eft  fous  cette  forme  que  nous  Ic 
**  voyons  reprefente  dans  les  ouvrages  qui 
**  nous  reftent  du  fiecle  de  Petrarque.  Le 
*'  cavalier  le  plus  difcret  avouoit  en  public 
''  la  beaute  a  qu'il  ofoit  adrefler  fes  voeux  et 
"  I'hommage  de  Ion  coeur.  3Le  poete  le 
"  plus  modefte  nommoit  dans  fes  vers  la 
"  nymphe  qui  lui  l^rvoit  de  mufe.  La 
"  dame  la  plus  honnete  ne  rougifToit  pas 
"  d'etre  I'objet  d'une  paffion  epuree,  et  d  y 

repondre  publiquement." 

"  Depran)ed  men  will  not  eajily  he  brought 

to  believe,  that  love  may  be  an  innocent 
"  commerce  of  gallantry  and  reciprocal  affec^ 
•*  timty  of  which  no  one  need  to  be  afhamed, 
*'  let  nothing  is  more  true.  It  is  under  this 
«  form  that  we  fee  love  reprefented  in  the 
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^'  nvorks  Jlill  extant  of  Petrarch's  age,  *The 
"  difcreeteji  cavalier  owned  publicly  the  lady 
«  whom  he  dared  to  love  and  honour.  I'he 
"  moft  modeji  poet  named  in  his  verfes  the 
"  fair  ivho  infpired  them  ;  and  the  chafteji 
"  lady  never  blufied  to  be  the  objeB  of  a 
'*  guiltlefs  pafjion^  nor  fcrupled  to  return  it 
**  publicly'* 

Such  were  the  Italian  manners  in  Pe- 
trarch's time,  and  fuch  they  have,  in  a  great 
meafure,  continued  to  this  day,  if  we  will 
not  ftubbornly  rejedt  the  authority  of  fub- 
fequent  writers,  and  fpurn  the  teftimony  of 
all  our  living  rhymers  and  verfifiers. 

I  think  it  is  the  witty  Voltaire  who  has 
faid,  that  the  prefent  Englifh  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  Cromwell's  time.  But 
this  was  faid  in  oftentation  of  acutenefs  and 
gratification  of  malignity,  as  the  modern 
Englifh  have  ftill  the  fame  temper  that  they 
had  in  the  times  of  Cromwell.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  a  few  ages  to  change  ut- 
terly thofe  general  cuftoms  that  have  been 
long  fetriedj  or  fubvert  the  univerfal  man- 
ners 
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ners  of  large  nations.  The  Mufcovitcs  a^ 
forced  by  a  law  to  be  very  polite  at  Peterf- 
burgh  and  Mofcow,  where  the  gentlemea 
cut  their  beards,  and  the  ladies  paint.  But 
travel  through  the  inner  parts  of  their  em- 
pire, and  you  will  find  that  the  Mufcovites 
of  to-day  differ  but  little  from  thofe  thaC, 
preceded  Peter  the  Great.  Thus  the  Ita* 
lians  are  flill  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  that 
lived  three  or  four  centuries  ago.  The  ge-^ 
nerality  of  them  ftill  know  very  well  how 
to  keep  love  and  vice  afunder  ;  and  though 
at  bottom  their  paffions  be  ftill  the  fame  with 
the  reft  of  mankind,  yet  with  them  (to  exprefa 
it  after  the  above  anonymous  Frenchman) 
the  heart  and  the  fenfes  have  different 
routes,  and  their  objeds  are  feldom  the 
fame.  The  Italians  know  how  to  make  a 
difference  between  an  ordinary  woman  and. 
a  polite  lady,  to  whom  they  furrender  their 
hearts.  The  one  is  a  mere  woman,  who 
may  remind  them  of  the  common  calls  of 
nature :  but  the  other  is  a  fublime  being  ;  a 
divine  fovereign  of  the  thoughts  -,  an  objed; 
Vol..  I,  I  «f 
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of  the  greateft  reverence,  never  to  be  ap- 
proached but  as  an  angel  clad  in  human 
form. 

Had  Mr.  Sharp  been  acquainted  with  our 

language  and  poetry,  thefe  parts  of  our  cha- 

rader,  inftead  of  exciting   his   refentment, 

would  only  have  made  him  fmile  :    inftead 

of  running,  in  a   moft  outrageous  manner, 

againft  our  ciclfbeo's,  who  in-  civil  language 

we  call  cavaliereSf  and  againft  our  cicifbea's, 

whom  we  term  damas,  he  would  only  have 

had  the  pleafure  of  difplaying  his  wit,  and 

would  have  made  his  countrymen  laugh,  not 

at  the  deformity  of  our   vices,    but  at  the 

childifhnefs  of  our  conceits.     And  yet  this 

had  not  totally  debarred  him  from  falling 

very  farcaftically  upon  many  of  them,  who, 

forgetful  of  their  anceftors'  ways,  and  their 

methods   of  adoring  the   fair,  carry  on  the 

moft  lawlefs  paffions  under  the  deceitful  veil 

of  guiklefs  friendfhip ;  (heltering  themfelves 

under  the  fhade  of  Platonic  bowers,  which 

ought  to  be  for  ever  facred  to  innocence  and 

purity. 

But 
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Sat  while  I  am  honeftly  telling  Mr* 
Sharp  all  I  know  of  this  part  of  our  con- 
dudt,  of  which  I  certainly  muft  know  more 
than  he,  having  myfelf  been,  in  my  bright 
days,  both  a  ciciibeo  and  an  humble  imitator 
of  Petrarch's  poetry  ;  and  while  I  fet  open 
a  new  door  for  him  to  rufh  forth  and  dis- 
charge his  fpleen  at  the  immorality  of  the 
higher  order  among  us  ^  let  him  ftill  keep 
in  mind,  that  the  failings  of  an  inconfider- 
able  number  of  individuals  are  never  to  be 
confidered  as  national  corruption  j  and  that 
a  fmall  helli(h  gang  of  Englifhmen,  who 
once  cut  off  the"  head  of  one  of  their  fo- 
vereigns,  conferred  no  right  upon  foreigners 
to  call  the  collective  body  of  this  loyal  na- 
tion a  fet  of  fanatical  regicides. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Cujiom^  of  the  Italians  in  conjequence  of  their  fw 
perjiition.  Hannlejfnefs  of  their  rare efiows. 
Bodily  Jirength  of  the  Italian^.  Iheir  ?2iim^ 
bers  throughout  the  peninfula.  Debates  in 
their  councih  about  accepting  or  refufing  an 
abolition  offome  holidays  offered  by  the  Pope, 
Difficulties  and  dangers  attending  innova- 
tion. 

jTYFTER  the  two  heavy  charges  of 
murder  and  adultery,  Mr.  Sharp  loads  the 
Italians  with  that  of  fuperjlition.  It  is 
ftrange  to  hear  him,  in  the  height  of  his 
wifdom,  revile  them  for  keeping  a  great  ma- 
ny fejlival  days  throughout  the  year,  and  how 
delperately  angry  he  is  with  the  innumerable 
rareejhows  exhibited  every  where  through* 
out  their  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  with- 
out exception. 

To    underftand    well    what   this  writer 
means  by  his  pretty  word  rareefiows,  I  muH 

give 
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give  my  curious  reader  a  fliort  fketch  of  our 
cuftoms,  of  which  he  has  declined  to  give 
an  account. 

Know  then,  that  on  Sundays,  and  other 
holidays,  of  which  we  have  a  good  many, 
in  almoft  all  places  where  there  is  any 
church  adjoining  to  a  clufter  of  houfes,  our 
priefts  are  ufed,  both  in  the  morning  after 
the  great  mafs,  and  in  the  afternoon  after 
the  vefpers,  to  drefs  themfelves  in  pontijica- 
UbuSf  and  make  a  proceffion. 

This  proceffion  is  formed  by  little  lefs  than 
all  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
good  creatures,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  priefts 
ready,  quickly  join  in  pairs,  men  with  men, 
women  with   women,    and   children  with 
children.   The  crofs  precedes,  and  the  priefls 
follow  them  ;  and  the  proceffion  is  clofed  by 
a  wooden  crucifix,  a  Madona,  or  fome  tute- 
lary faint  placed  on  a  large  and  heavy  fcaffold, 
and  borne  by  fome  of  the  moft  lufty  of  the 
company,  who  are  always  willing  to  fvveat 
under  the  enormous  weight,  having  a  no- 
tion that  the  carrying  it  about  does  a  deal  of 
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good  to  their  fouls.  The  priefts  generally 
have  lighted  torches  in  their  right  hand, 
and  thofe  of  the  people  who  can  afford  it, 
have  wax-candles.  As  foon  as  the  image 
'is  lifted  up  from  one  fide  of  the  church, 
where  It  is  placed  on  holidays,  the  priefts, 
with  the  moft  fonorous  voice  they,  can  fetch, 
begin  to  fing  a  pfalm,  or  the  litanies,  or 
fome  other  thing,  in  Latin  5  and  the  people 
that  form  the  proceffion,  knowing  thofe 
things  by  heart,  though  none  of  them  un- 
derfland  a  word  of  Latin,  anfwer  by  turns 
to  the  finging  of  the  priefts.  In  this  order, 
and  with  this  noife,  formed  by  a  good  many 
difcordant  voices,  the  proceffion  makes  a 
large  tour,  and  then  returns  to  the  church. 
There  the  rareefljow  ^ndiS  with  a  benediction 
given  by  the  curate,  or  Tome  other  pricft  of 
the  parifh  ;  after  which,  if  the  evening  be 
not  rainy,  the  old  and  the  young  divide. 
The  old  go  and  fit  down  to  chat  among 
themfelvcs ;  and  the  young  run  as  fafi:  as 
they  can  to  fome  known  place,  where  a 
^aiice  is  prefently  fet  a-going,  as  the^fid- 
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xllers  always  take  care  to  be  there  before- 
hand. There  they  caper  away  till  they  are 
tired,  and  generally  till  it  is  time  to  go  and 
get  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheefe  by  way  of 
fupper. 

Thefe  proceffions  are  the  very  capital  ra- 
reefiows   exhibited  through  Italy,  and  moft 
particularly  in  little  ^towns  and  villages  3  and 
againfl  thefe  many  proteflant  travellers  have 
vented  a  good  deal  of  religious  fpleen.  They 
are  all,  as  well  as  Mr.  Sharp,  very  angry  at 
_fuch  rareejhows  ;    and  all  firmly  of  .opinion, 
.that  all  proceffions  are  very  foolifli,  very  ab- 
furd,   very  idolatrous,    very  impolitic,    and 
every    way     ridiculous     and     detrimental. 
Their  arguments  againft  thefe  are  indeed  fb 
ftrong,  as  always  to  have  puzzled  my  logic 
whenever  I  attempted  to  prove  them  harm- 
lefs ;  and  always  force  me  to  think,  that  in- 
ftead  of  going  about  in  proceffion  on  holi- 
days,   our  people  would    do   much   better 
to   get   into   inns   or   ale-houfes,  and  there 
jget  moft  glorioully  drunk,  and  fwear,  and 
quarrel,  and  talk  politics  or  religion  -,  or  elfe 
1 4  pick 
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pick  up  fome  chance-girl,  and  fo  fit  them- 
fclves  for  a  few  months  retirement  in  fome 
fuch  place  as  the  Lock-hofpital. 

However,  as  ibmething  may  always  be 
faid  pro  and  con  in  every  contefl:,  I  have  a 
mind  to  difciifs  a  little  this  affair  of  our  ra- 
reejhoim^  and  offer  Mr.  Sharp  a  few  reafons 
in  their  favour,  when  confidered,  not  in  a 
religious,  but  a  political  light. 

Yet  before  I  launch  into  this  difficult 
difquifition,  I  muff  put  him  in  mind  of  two 
things :  the  firfl:  is,  that  the  Italians  in  ge- 
fteral'are  at  leaft  as  robuft  a  race  of  mortals 
as  any  in  Europe ;  and  the  fecond  is,  confi- 
dering  the  extent  of  Great  Britain  and  that 
oTItaly,  that  the  Italian  is  a  much  more  nu- 
nierous  nation  than  the  Britifli. 
'' -'There  are  a  great  number  of  very  wife 
ifhbftals  in  this  metropolis  of  England, 
who  taking  up  their  notions  from  the  Fa-. 
r?ri'ello^s  and  Guarducci's  they  heard  melodi- 
oitfly  warbling  in  the  Hay-market,-  are  ready 
at  all  times  to  affert,  that  the  Italians  are  in 
general  a   very  puny  people,    becaufe  the 
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heat  of  the  climate  makes  them  perfpirc 
their  vigour  away.  And  it  is  not  long  iincc 
a  moil  grave  man,  who  is  both  a  phyficiaa 
and  a  knight,  reminded  me  of  the  effemi- 
nacy of  Capua,  which  was  the  deftrucStion 
of  the  great  Hannibal  and  his  valiant  fol- 
diers  -,  and  yet  thofe  fame  foldiers  were  born 
and  bred  in  the  warmefl  climates  of  Africa. 
In  fpite  however  of  thefe  very  wife  mor- 
tals, I  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Sharp 
will  not  much  contefl:  with  rne  the  firft  of 
thefe  two  points.  He  has  ebferved,  that  in 
Venice  men  are  remarkably  tall\  and  tallnefs 
generally  implies  ftrength  and  vigour  of 
limbs.  Look  at  any  clafs  amo7igjl  them,  fays 
h?,  and  you  will  Jind  a  very  jew  jhort  men 
amongft  them.  He  has  oblerved  likewife  at 
Naples,  that  the  men  feenud  in  his  eyes  more 
robuft  and  athletic  than  the  run  of  mankind  in 
London,  Thefe  two  obfervations  are  almofl 
the  only  ones  on-  this  fubjed:,  that  cfcaped 
from  his  pen  in  fome  unguarded  moment ; 
and  I  wonder  how  he  could  fuffer  them  to 
cfcape,  confidering  his  invincible  relucltancc 

to 
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to  grant  any  advantage,  though  ever  fo 
iifnall,  to  the  Italians,  w^hen  he  brings  them 
in  competition  with  the  Englifh.  Hovi^ever, 
he  faid  as  much  of  the  Venetians  and  the 
Neapolitans,  adding  even,  that  the  Neapo- 
litan porters  will  carry  Jiill  greater  burdens 
than  the  Eftglijh  porters.  As  to  the  reft  of 
the  Italians  he  has  been  filent,  and  neither 
fpoke  of  their  labourers,  nor  of  their  foldiers, 
nor  of  any  of  thofe  other  clafles  of  people, 
"whofe  trades  require  ftrength  of  body.  But 
as  he  did  not  tax  them  any  where  in  his 
book  with  feeblenefs  and  effeminacy,  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  he  was  afhamed  to 
ftrengthen  the  falfely  received  opinion,  that 
^the  Italians  are  a  womanifh  race  of  people, 
-only  fit  for  fiddling  and  finging,  becaufe 
'^"fhey  are  born  under  too  warm  a  fun. 
^''  Mr.  Sharp  may  perhaps  be  willing  to 
conteft  the  fecond  point,  and  deny  the  fupe- 
riority  of  populoufnefs  of  Italy,  when  com- 
pared to  that  of  Great  Britain,  as  he  muft 
be  fenfible  that  he  has  woefully  deplored  the 
unpopuloufnefs  of  many  fpots  there,  which 

in 
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in  the  days  of  old  Rome  fwarmed  widi 
numberlefs  human  creatures ;  and  to  give  a 
ponderofity  to  his  arguments,  he  may  per- 
haps quote  the  refpeftable  authority  -of  bi- 
fhop  Burnet,  who,  though  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, faid.  It  is  amazing  to  fee  the  defolation 
of  Italy y  and  how  miferably  it  is  unpeopled, 

Neverthelefs,   in  fpite  of  the  defolation 
-and   depopulation  obferved  by  the  -biihop 
throughout   Italy,  and  by  our  traveller  in  a 
few  parts  only  of  the  papal  and  Neapolitan 
dominions;    let    him    firil:  confider,     that 
the   whole  fuperficies  of   Italy  is  not   lar- 
vgfer  than  the  fuperficies  of  Great  Britain; 
and  then  let  him  remember  that  he  has  given 
us  a  lifly  which  he  had  reafon  to  believe  diW" 
thtnXiCy  of  the  inhabitants  tf  Tufcany,  who  ac- 
cording to  that  lift  (exclufive  of  the  ftate  of 
Lucca)  amount  to  nine  hundred  and  forty  odd 
thoufandy   though  Tufcany  be  fcarcely  the 
'twelfth  part  of  Italy,  and  though  it-be,  for 
'(he  greareft  part,  mountainous,  and  veonfb. 
'quently  thinly  peopled  when   compared  to 
■piedmont,   Lombardy,  and  many  other  flat 

provinces 
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})i-ovInces  in  feveral  parts  of  our  peninfuk. 
•  Then  let  him  recoiled:  the  populoufnefs  of 
the  whole  Italian  coaft  for  about  fixteen  hun- 
dred miles,  and  remember  in  particular  that 
ftreak;of    habitations    on    the    border    of 
the  Ligurian  fea,    from    Nice   to  Genoa, 
JKvhich   part  of    our  coaft  is    one   hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  length  j   and  yet  looks 
Jike  one  continued  town  through  all  that 
fpace,  containing  ten  or  eleven  towns,  and 
about  three-fcore    villages,     belides  a  vaft 
many  clufters  of  houfes  between  thofe  towns 
-  and  villages.     Let  him  recoiled;  what  num- 
^berlefs  habitations,   fcarcely  interrupted  by 
empty  fpaces,   are  on  either  fide  of  the  vallies 
^«f  Ponfevera  and  Bifagno,  which  reach  from 
^/Genoa  to  the  foot  of  the  Bocchetta,  for  about 
■  twenty  miles.     Let  him  recoiled:  how  thick 
are  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
king  of  Sardinia's  dominions,  and  in  Pied- 
«inont  efpecially,  which,  though  a  large  pro- 
vince, looks  almoft  like  one  fingle  city»     Let 
^liim  recoiled  what  a  number  of  towns,  vil- 
iliages,  and  houfes  may  be  feen  from  Turin 
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to  Milan,  and  from  Milan  to  Venice :  how 
numerous  are  the  people  of  Chivaffo,  Ctef- 
centino,  Trino,  Cafale,  Vercelli,  Novara, 
Bufalora  and  Magenta ;  and  then  thofe  of 
Lodi,  Cremona,  Pizzghitone,  Gera  d'Adda, 
Bozzolo,  Mantova,  Bergamo,  Brefcia,  Ve- 
rona, Vicenza,  and  Padua,  all  lying  almofl 
in  a  line  of  little  more  than  two  hundred  and 
thirty  miles,  with  a  great  many  confiderable 
villages  and  little  towns  interfperfed.  Then 
let  him  recoiled,  in  the  pope's  dominions 
only,  that  row  of  towns  from  Bologna  to 
Macerata;  that  is,  Bologna,  Imola,  Fa- 
enza,  Forli,  Forlimpopoli,  Cefena,  Savi- 
niano,  Rimini,  Cattolica,  Pefaro,  Fano, 
Sinigaglia,  Ancona,  Camerano,  Loretto, 
Recanati,  and  Macerata,  which  are  all  in 
a  line  of  little  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  all  furrounded  with  populous  ter- 
ritories. Let  him  then  turn  back  towards 
Lombardy,  and  look  on  the  numberlefs 
towns -and.  villages  fcattered  all  about  the 
Monte  di  Brianza,  juft  under  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  perhaps  the  moft  populous 

and 
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and  the  mofl  delightful  province  in  all  Italy, 
and  yet  very  feldom  viiited  by  Englifh  tra- 
vellers. Let  him  then  confider  the  fmall, 
but  thickly  inhabited,  ftates  of  Lucca,  Par- 
ma, and  Modena,  and  the  infinite  number, 
fcarcely  known  to  the  world,  who  live  on 
the  long  range  of  the  Apennines,  for  tb^ 
ipace  of  about  fix  hundred  miles  3  among 
which  there  is  a  fmall  nation  never  men- 
tioned by  any  Englifh  traveller,  betwixt  Ve- 
rona and  the  Alps  beyond  Roveredo,  where 
a  language  is  ipoke  of  unknown  origin ', 
which  nation  is  fuppofed  by  the  marquis 
MafFei,  in  his  Verona  Illujlrata^  to  be  de- 
fcended  from  the  Cimbri,  defeated  by  Ma- 
.  rius.  Then  let  Mr.  Sharp  give  me  leave  to 
inform  him,  that  I  have  been  afiured  by  his 
friend,  the  late  Englifli  refident  in  Venice, 
that  the  Venetians  have  more  than  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  fubjeds  in  Italy  only, 
though  the  Venetians  amongfl  the  Italian 
fovereigns  hold  but  the  fourth  rank.  Add 
to  all  this,  the  king  of  Naples'  dominions, 
which  take  up  near  one  third  of  Italy,  ex- 
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elufive  of  Skily.  From  tills  account  let  our 
traveller,  if  he  can,  flrike  out  a  calculation, 
approaching  to  exadnefs,  and  he  will  find, 
that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  compare  the 
numbers  contained  in  Great  Britain  with 
thofe  of  Italy  j  where,  upon  a  moderate 
computation,  and  exclufive  of  its  three  great 
iflands,  (Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Coriica)  there 
are  very  near  fourteen  millions  of  people ; 
when  in  all  Great  Britain,  that  is,  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland,  it  is  faid,  that 
there  are  litde  more  than  feven  millions*. 

*  Many  Italians  pretend  that  Italy  contains  more 
than  fixteen  millions  of  people.  However,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  account  of  its  inhabitants,  as  far  as  my  beft 
enquiries  could  go  : 

The  king  of  Naples,  exclufive  of  Sicily,  3,800,000 

The  pope, ---     1,350,000 

The  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  according 
to  Mr.  Sharp's  lift,  leaving  out  the  odd 

^""ibers,         940,dOO 

The  republic  of  Lucca,  -  -  -  -  140,000 
The  duke  of  Modena,     -     -    -     -     .     330,000 

The  duke  of  Parma, 330,000 

The  Venetians,  -  -  .  .  *  .  2,600,000 
State  of  Milan,  ---...  1,060,000 
State  of  Mantua,     --.--.    1-70,000 

The 
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Having  ftated  thefe  two  points,  I  will 
no\v  fay  fomething  of  the  fuperftition  of  the 
Italians,  and  of  their  fefthal-days  and  raree^ 
Jhows^  which  include  not  only  their  fre- 
quent proceflions,  but  their  high  and  low 
maffesi  the  great  ornaments  beftowed  on 
their  churches  j  their  ceremonies  at  Chrifl:- 

Brought  over    10,720,000 
*  The  king  of  Sardinia,    exclufive  of 

Sardinia  and  Savoy,     -     -     -     -     2,700,000 
f  The  republic  of  Genoa,  cxtlufivc  of 
-..    -Cofjka, .    *     -     ♦     -     *    -     -    470,060 

t,^    .      .        ,  1 3^890,000 

Tf  III  172O}  fceyrter  reckoned  two  millions  only,  exclufive  of  Sar- 
dinia: but  it  muft  now  be  confidered,  that  fince  Keyfler's  time,  a 
large  traft  of  Lombardy  and  Montferrat  have  been  added  to  tiiat 
king's  dominions.  Thei^  agriculture,  and  efpecially  the  planting  of 
mulberry  trees,  has  been'greatly  encouraged  within  thefe  forty  years 
in  every  part  of  his  country,  vtrhich  has  confidef  ably  encreafed  Its  po- 
puloufnefs. 

■f  The  firft  edition  of  this  work  has  procured  the  author  farther  in- 
telligence with  regard  to  the  populoufnefs  of  Italy.  According  to 
that  intelligence,  the  Pope  has  a  full  million  of  Italian  lubjefls  more 
than  is  fet  down  in  the  above  lift,  and  the  republic  of  Genoa  rear 
eighty  thoufand  lefs.  Thefe  two,  it  feems,  are  the  moft  capital  objec- 
tions to  this  lift.  It  is  farther  affertod  that  the  Italian  iflands,  Malta 
included,  contain  fotnethiog  more  than  lixteen  hundred  thoufand  in- 
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mas>  in  the  Holy  Week,  at  Eafter,  arid  oft 
tnany  other  occafions ;  the  various  and  rich 
accoutrements  of  their  priefts,  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  pope  down  to  the  curate,  when  on 
their  duty ;  and  numberlefs  other  things  of 
this  kind,  which  render  religion  grand  and 
magnificent  in  its  outward  appearance,  elpe*- 
cially  in  the  ravifhed  fight  of  our  common 
people,  who  are  thofe  that  moft  want  to  be 
imprefifed  with  awful  ideas. 

With  thele  rareefhowsj  which  are  cer- 
tainly fuperftitious  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
Italians  have  been  reproached  ever  fince  the 
great  fchifm  that  took  place  in  the  Chriftian 
religion  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
This  reproach  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  one  proteftant  traveller  to  another; 
and  they  have  all  expatiated,  if  not  with 
great  wifdom,  at  leafl  with  great  afperity 
and  mockery,  on  the  folly  of  thofe  Italian 
politics,  which  allow  of  fuch  enormous  in- 
tervals and  means  of  difilpation.  Nor  has 
any  of  thefe  all-knowing  politicians  ever 
feemed  to  entertain  the  leafl  fufpicion,  that 
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there  can  be  arguments  produced  In  favour 
of  thefe  feftivals  and  rareefhows,  and  fuch 
arguments  too,  as  will  overbalance  theirs, 
at  leafl  with  regard  to  fuch  practices  which 
are  certainly  derived  from  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  who,   like  the  modern  Italians,  were 
very  fuperftitious,    and  as  fond  of  feftivals 
and  rareefliovvs  as  their  fucceffors  of  to-day. 
But  men  of  narrow  underftandings  feel  fo 
rapturous  a  joy  when  they  can  make  a  parade 
of  their  furprifmg  quicknefs  in  finding  out 
glaring  abfurdities  among  their  neighbours, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  are  always  ready 
to  reprefent  their  cuftoms  and  manners  in  a 
ridiculous  light.     You  may  tell  thefe  men, 
that  general  cuftoms  form  themfelves  by  in;--' 
perceptible   degrees,   and  that,   when  they 
are  formed,  it  is  not  only  extremely  difficult 
to   alter  them,    but   extremely  dangerous 
iven  to  attempt  it.     They  will  ftill  go  oil 
with  mockery  upon  mockery,  and  with  d^ 
damation  upon  declamation ;  and  every  new 
attempt  to  bring  them  to  reafon  is  but^a 
renovation  of  their  abfurdity.  j 

However, 
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However,  to  give  Mr.  Sharp  fome  fmall 
notion  of  Italian  politics  relative  to  rareejhows, 
he  muft  permit  me  to  inform  him,  that  the 
late  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  once  offered  all  the 
Italian  princes  an  utter  abolition  of  all  holi- 
days, Sundays  excepted  j  which  offer  pro- 
cured him  the  appellation  of  Papa  protef- 
tantey  the  proteftant  Pope,-" '-"'    t ' 

Had  that  abolition  taken  place,  it  would 
certainly  have  demoliflied  a  large  portion  of 
thofe  fuperftitious  rareefliows  fo  naufeated  by 
proteftants  in  general,  and  by  Mr.  Sharp 
in  particular.  But,  after  long  debates  and 
confuitations,  every  one  of  thofe  princes  re- 
ieded  his  holinefs'  offer,  and  chofe  rather  to 
^o  on  in  the  old  way.  ,      .  ,.'^ 

•-''The  reafons  urged  for  accepting  the  of^ 
fered  abolition  may  eafily  be  gueffed  by  any 
{hop-keeper  in  England,  let  him  be  ever  ic? 
dull.  We  have  lately  got  in  Italy  a  pretty 
numerous  fet  of  young  gentlemen,  who 
taW' '^t^k  ^as  gtibTy  about  political  mat- 
ters as  ariy  oia  member  of  the  Robinhood 
Societ)'!,  ^nd  defcant,  with  as  much  elc- 
K  2  quenCe 
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quence  and  perfpicuity,  upon  arts,  manu- 
fadtures,  and  commerce,  as  any  Britifh 
grocer  or  haberdafher  of  them  all.  Our 
young*hien  of  quality  not  only  read  Voltaire, 
Roulleau,  the  marquis  d'Argens,  Montef- 
quieu,  and  other  modifli  French  writers, 
but  likewife  many  Englifh  books  tranllated 
into  Italian  from  the  French.  By  means  of 
fuch  ftudies,  it  is  inconceivable  how  our 
young  men  of  quality  encreafe  in  wifdom  and 
fcepticifm  every  day. 

Counfellors  of  this  caH:,  we  may  well 
fuppofe,  when  the  great  queflion  concern- 
ing the  oifered  abolition  w^as  agitated, 
launched  out,  with  great  force  of  ratiocina- 
tion, upon  "  the  prodigious  advantages  that 
**  would  infallibly  accrue  to  arts,  manufac- 
**  tures  and  commerce,  by  exploding  thofe 
**  ufelefs  and  noxious  feftivals  3  upon  the 
**  large  additions  which  might  be  made  to  the 
**  prefent  flock  in  trade,  by  the  united  la- 
**  hours  of  feveral  millions  of  hands  in  the 
•*  Ipace  of  forty  or  fifty  days  gained  by  the 
**  abolition  every  year  3   and  on  the  flrong 

**  probability 
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**  probability  of  imderfelling  oiir  nei^bours 
*'  at  foreign  markets  in  a  very  fliort  tirne, 
*^  which  would  quickly  make  us  mafters  of 
**  the  whole  commerce  of  the  countries 
*'  round,  give  us  numerous  fleets  in  a  few 
*'  years,  and  render  the  Italian  name 
**  refpedable  once  more  to  the  whole 
**  world.'Vt^    '••J'>"y<i'^4'  nHjii  -rn 

After  having  opened  this  enchanting 
profpe(5t,  we  may  likewife  eafily  conceive, 
that  thofe  young  counfellors  pointed  out 
with  great  acutenefs  of  obfervation,  "  the 
*'  innumerable  evils  produced  by  idlenefs, 
**  the  great  parent  of  vice  !>- and  enlarged 
"  moft  pompoufly  on  the  inexpreflible  hap- ' 
"  pinefs  wliich  a  nation  enjoys,  whole 
*^  poor  are  fo  indufl:rioufly  inclined  as  to 
*^  employ  every  moment  of  their  time  in 
«*'  inceflant  labour."^         •  ''■ '  ^ '    ^> " '     ^  '  • ' 

Thefe,  and  other  fuch  aftonifliing  argu- 
ments were  probably  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Englifli  in  particular,  "  who  by 
"  their  unparalleled  induftry  and  natural 
*'  love  of  labour,  are  all  become  very  rich 
K  3  tl  and 
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**  and  very  happy,  the  greateft  part  of  them 
**  being  lords  and  fquires,  who  not  know- 
*'  ing  what  to  do  with  their  bags  of  money, 
'^  run  in  flioals  about  the  world  to  fcatter  it 
"  away,  and  eipecially  about  Italy,  where, 
**  amongft  other  fatisfadtions,  they  obtain 
**  that  of  hearing  fongs,  fang  in  the  truefl 
*'  tafte,  and  of  contemplating  the  molly 
**  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  together  with  the 
**  half-defaced  works  of  Michelangelo  and 
^  Raphael." 

But  now,  Mr.  Sharp,  let  us  turn  the 
leaf,  and  fee  what  is  contained  in  the  next 
page  J  that  is,  let  us  hear  the  anfwer  given 
to  thofe  learned  and  wife  counfellors  by  an 
old-fafliioned  {launch  Machiavelian,  and 
his  reaibns  againil  accepting  the  offered  abo- 
lition. 

ill  The  fellow  began  his  fpeech  with  this 
old,  very  old  obfervation,  that  "  the  flu- 
S^rality  muji  needs  be  ever  poor,  let  their 
^jtindujlry  be  ever  fo  great,  and  their  labour 
^ever  fo  incejfdnt"  He  then  went  on  in 
this  ftrain/;bfl»jo'ii    mj    ^fujU' 

t  '«If 
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**  If  this  be  true,  as  it  is  without  doubt, 
**  that  labour  is  the  grcateft  murderer  of 
"  men,  as  it  appears  by  the  fhort  fpace  that 
**  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  live, 
**  when  compared  to  the  long  time  lived  by 
**  the  idle,  why  fliould  we  be  fo  uncharitable 
**  as  to  fliorten  the  lives  of  our  countrj^men 
*'  with  an  increment  of  fatigue?  What  is 
"  there  in  the  world  that  deferves.the  get- 
*'  ting,  if  it  muft  be  got  at  fo  dear  an  ex- 
'*  pence  ?  Pray,  gentlemen,  what  do  we 
**  want  farther  than  what  we  have  ?  Does 
**  not  Italy,  one  year  with  another,  pro- 
**  duce  corn  for  us  all  ?  It  certainly  does, 
"  fince  we  fend  many  lliip-loads  of  it  to  Spain 
**  and  Turkey  when  the  crop  proves  tole- 
**  rable,  befides  furnifliing  Switzerland  widi 
**  a  great  part  of  the  bread  that  is  eaten 
•*  there  ?  Then  Italy  produces  a  great  deal 
*'  more  wine  than  we  could  poffibly  drink, 
**4f  we  were  all  turned  into  fponges.  We 
'^i'^ave  eattle  enough  to  furniih  the  whole 
**  peninfula  with  meat r-W-e "have  horfes, 
'•  alTes,  and  mules  in  abundance:  the 
K  4  whole 
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*'  whole  land  fwarmswith  fowls,  both  wild 
**  and  tame ;  and  the  Tea,  which  encom- 
*^  palTes  us  on  three  fides,  and  our  rivers 
"  and  lakes,  are  very  liberal  to  us  of  very 
*'  good  fi(h.  As  for  cheefe,  we  have  fuch 
**  quantities,  and  fo  good,  that  all  the  na- 
**  tions  of  Europe  will  tafte  of  it,  as  like- 
*'  wife  of  our  Bologna-faufages,  and  maca- 
**  roni's,  and  vermicelli's,  and  other  fuch 
*'  good  things.  Then  we  have  very  luf- 
**  cious  grapes,  and  melons,  and  apples, 
^^land  pears,  and  figs,  and  plums,  and 
**  oranges,  and  lemons,  and  all  other  forts 
*^:;of  fruits  in  an  aftonifhing  abundance. 
**;  Our  gardens  give  us  cabbages,  and  fallad, 
f5iSind  all  kinds  of  pot-herbs  twenty  times 
^Jinore  than  we  need.  You  all  know 
^  what  prodigious  quantities  of  oil  we  fend 
^abroad,  befides  what  we  ufe  at  home: 
*Styou  all  know  what  plenty  of  good  rice 
f^ifome  of  our  provinces  yield,  and  turkey- 
^'  corn,  and  chefnuts,  which  make  up  the 
*'  chief  food  of  our  low  people.  You  know 
*'  what  quantities  of  beans  and  peas,  and 

*'  other 
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*'  other  kinds  of  pulfe,  we  may  confume 
"  of  our  own  growth.  Our  mountains 
"  yield  near  as  much  iron  and  copper  as  we 
"  want,  befides  fb  much  fine  marble  of  all 
"  forts,  both  for  ufe  and  ornament,  that 
"  we  might  build  new  cities,  if  we  thought 
*'  it  neceflary.  We  have  no  need  of  buying 
"  any  kind  of  timber  from  abroad,  as  we 
"  have  oaks,  and  elms,  and  fir-trees,  and 
"  walnut-trees,  more  than  our  carpenters 
**  will  ever  want,  befides  black  and  red 
"  ebony,  and  many  other  fine  woods 
"  for  cabinet-making.  We  have  fewel  for 
"  firing,  flax  to  make  linen,  and  hemp  enough 
**  to  hang  us  all,  if  we  had  a  mind  to  it.' 
**  We  have  wool  enough  to  cloath  all  the 
♦*  lower  part  of  our  people,  and  hides  and  Ikins 
"  enough  for  our  {hoes  and  gloves  j  and  a 
*'  thoufand  other  blefiings,  for  which  wc 
**  ought  to  be  thankful ;  and  above  all  the 
**  nations  in  the  world,  except  perhaps  the 
♦*  Chinefe,  we  have  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
**  filk,  which  our  ground  produces  every 
*'  where.  :  This  article  alone,  good  Sirs,  is 

"  more 
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*<  more  than  equivalent  to  all  the  fuperflur- 
"  ties  which  our  prefent  general  luxury  and 
**  corruption  makes  us  dream  we  want  from 
"  other  countries.  Our  lilk  alone  will  pro- 
*'  cure  us  coffee  from  Arabia,  fugar  from 
**  Martinico,  pepper,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and 
0  nutmegs  from  the  Eaft- Indies;  pilchards, 
«*  herrings,  and  falmon  from  Falmouth, 
*'  Yarmouth,  and  Carrickfergus ;  and  as 
f *;  much  gold  and  iilver  from  Peru  and  Po- 
^.tofi  as  will  facilitate  all  kinds  of  mercan- 
i^tile  bufinefs  among  us;  and  yet  the  ba- 
^i  lance  of  trade  be  ftill  in  our  favour.  We 
*'  have  already  10  much  tobacco  of  our  own 
1*;  growth,  that  if  we  improve  a  little  far- 
.^^.ther  the  cultivation  of  it,  we  fhall  in  a 
^^  little  time  want  no  more  either  from  Vir-^ 
y  ginia  or  from  Salonicchio.  What  then, 
•6'in  the  name  of  confufion,  do  thefe  gentle- 
flymen  want  more  ?  What  need  have  we 
^  to  encreafe  our  natural  riches  with  papal 
t?c abolitions  ?  Are  we  not  a  nation  numerous 
ff  tCnough,  and  as  ftrong  and  as  healthy  as 
ff.5any  other  nation?  And  v.?hat  do  thefe 
-ii;!,;,  :  sibDiii  d:j  K'L  1  aaririiJii^Jbeardlefj 
li:auii  ■  ■ 
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<*  beardlefs  gentry  talk  about  the  Engliib,  and 
**  bring  their  example  to  fupport  their  ultra* 
"  montane  reafoning  ?  The  Englifh,  we  a}-* 
*'  low,  are  a  very  ingenious  and  induftrious 
**  people,  as  we  fee  by  their  cloaths,  theif 
**  watches,  and  their  Birmingham->- wares. 
"  They  are  a  people  that  hate  idlencfs  ^ 
**  much  as  they  hate  the  French  and  tlw 
<«  Devil.  But  is  it  pofitively  true,  that  they 
"  are  all  lords  and  fquires,  bccaufe  they 
**  hate  idlenefs  and  love  hard  work  ?  Yet, 
**  fuppofe  this  was  true,  what  would  it  fig- 
**  nify  ?  What  bufinefs  have  we  to  make 
**  lords  and  fquires  of  all  our  poor  ?  Is  it 
**  not  better  for  them  to  live  a  long  life  in 
"  idlenefs,  than  to  be  for  a  few  years  la- 
**  bouring  lords,  and  hard-working  fquires  ? 
**  Then  our  idle  poor  propcxgate  much  fafter 
**  than  the  laborious  Englifh,  if  it  be  true, 
*f  that  the  country  of  the  Englifh,  thougb 
*'  fomewhat  larger  than  ours,  fcarcely  con- 
fft tains  half  as  many  inhabitants  ;  and  you 
**  all  know,  gentlemen,  that  propagation  has 
!f  been  the  chief  end  of  our  creation.  But 
**  alas,  gentlemen  !   let  us  faddle  an  addi- 

*'  tional 
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**  tional  weight  of  labour  on  our  poor,   and 
*'  deprive  them  at  the  fame  time  of  their 
"  rejoicing  feftivals  and   rareefhows,  what 
"  will   be  the  confequence  ?      The   con- 
**  fequence  will   be,  that   they  will  work 
¥;  their  own  deftrudion.     It  is   true,   that 
fSiOur  flock  in    trade  will   certainly  grow 
'  i^  a  little  larger,  for  a  while,  after  the  abo- 
'  f^flition,  and  bring  perhaps  fome  few  cart- 
^iloads  of  money  into  our  country  from  fo- 
*?^'reign  parts.     But  then  the  cheapnefs  of 
1*  money  will  caufe  dearnefs  of  provifions, 
«^.  and  encreafe  much  the  price  of  all  the 
^f^llecei^a^ies  of  life  :  and   then  our   poor 
*^  will  be  poor  indeed,   as  it  is  certain  they 
;  ^liave  as  good  backs  as  any  poor  in  Chrif- 
^^endom  to  undergo  labour  ;  but  have,  on 
^the  other  hand,   no  more  wit  than  the 
**  other  poor  in  Chriftendom  to  make  their, 
•*  profit  of  their  labour,  and  get  their  fhare 
*' of   the    aforefaid   cart-loads    of  money. 
*f[Skilful  computers,  who  are  feldom  -pft 
*^ftheir   clafs,   will   get  all   that  money  to 
<^  themfelves ;  and  a  few  will  have  plums 
"  and  large  eflates,  while  thoufands  fhall 

"  be 
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"  be  obliged  to  labour,  pine,  and  flarvc. 
."  Then  dearnefs  of  provifions  and  other  ne- 
"  ceflaries  will  often  make  them  angry, 
*'  and  upon  the  lead  ground  of  complaint 
"  they  will  affemble  riotoufly,  and  burn 
"  and  deftroy  granaries  and  mills,  and  throw 
"  corn  and  cheefe  into  ponds  and  rivers  to 
"  make  them  cheap ;  and  feditioufly  fur- 
"  round  the  dwellings  of  our  nobility  *and 
"  chief  people,  whom  they  fhall  dream  to 
*'  be  the  authors  of  their  wants  5  and  create 
*'  great  confufion  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
**  try  ;  and  thus  we  fhall  bring  upon  us 
"  fuch  evils  and  calamities  as  we  are  ftill  to- 
"  tal  ftrangers  to.  Let  us  therefore  fufFer 
"  the  good  creatures  to  live  on  as  they  have 
**  done  thefe  many  ages  5  let  them  gaze  with 
**  wonted  fuperftition  on  their  wooden  faints 
"  and  pafte-board  Madona's  ;  let  them  en- 
*'  joy  their  feftivals  and  rareefhows ;  and  a 
"  fig  for  thefe  outlandifh  politics  imported  in 
'^'  French  books,  that  turn  the  heads  of  all 
"  our  reading  youth,  and  never  will  do  Italy 
**  any  good!"    '  ''    - • -^ >^ ^"£ , t c^^viska^c b  * • 
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^.  Now,  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp  the  politician, 
vhat  reply  would  yo;i  have  made  to  this 
ipeech  of  our  Machiavelian  ?  Did  you  not 
iay,  that  the  gcodohers  of  Venice  are  better 
|ed  and  better  dreficd  than  your  boatmen  on 
^f^  Thames  ?  that  the  low  people  at  Naples 
l^ok  as  athletically  as  Miloin  times  of  yore  ? 
th^^  the  beggars  of  Tufcany  are  better  clad 
and  more  cleanly  lodged  than  your  beggars 
through  Middlefex  and  Surry  ?  You  certainly 
faid  or  hinted  fomething  in  your  book  to  this 
|>urpofe  5  and  heaven  knows  what  you  would 
have  faid  if  you  had  ever  entered  the  chear- 
jful  and  hofpitable  habitations  of  the  Lcm- 
Jaard,  the  Piedmontefe,  and  the  Genoefe 
pea^ntry  !  Will  you  now  ftill  fay.  Sir,  that 
their  feftivals  and  rareeihows  are  totally  ina- 
poiitic  as  well  as  fuperllitious,  and  that  the' 
pj-inces  of  Itajy  were  not  fo  wife  as  your 
woriliip,  becaufe  they  did  not  accept  of  xh9 
^^iDolitioB  as  you  would  have  done  ?  'bem  iaa 
Thefe  feftivals  and  rareefliows,  Mr.  Sharp, 
are.  fupefftitiGus^*  I  grant  it  over  and  over^ 
and  the  vulgar  of  Italy  are  very  credulous 

when 
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when  they  believe,  that  their  Talvation  partly 
depends  on  their  devotion  to  thofe  feftivals 
and   rareefhows.     But   while  you   upbraid 
your  neighbours  for  their  fuperftition  and 
credulity,  do  not  forget  your  friends  at  home, 
and  obferve,  that  abfurdities  are  not  all  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  w^ater.     Remember, 
Sir,  that  in  your  days  and  mine  fame  of 
your  countrymen  were  tried,  and  one  of 
them  fairly  hanged,  for  havibg  drowned  a 
poor  old  woman,  becaufe  flie  was  a  witch. 
This  fingle  fad:  ought  to  perfuade  you,  that 
the  lower  part  of  mankind  are  naturally  fu- 
perftitious  and  credulous  every  where.     And 
we  men  of  bright  underftandings  may  eafily 
rail  at  credulity  and  fuperftition  ;  but  to  root 
them  out  of  the  world  is  beyond  the  power 
©f  our  wit;  and  I  know  fome  people,  who 
woi^d  not  think  it  very  advantageous  nei- 
ther, if  it  was  even  poffible.     Changes  are 
not  made  without  inconvenience,  even  from 
worieto  better,  as  one  of  your  heft  divines 
has  obferved  :  -and  the  abolilliing  of  feftivals 
and  raree/hows ;  in  Italy  would  in  all  likeH- 
W2ii'  hood 
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hood  prove  juft  as  eafy  as  to  hinder  the 
Englifh  freeholders  from  felling  their  votes 
at  elediions.  Mr.  Sharp  may  feoff  as  long 
as  he  pleafes  at  the  fuperflition  and  credulity 
of  the  Italians  :  he  is  very  w^elcome  3  but  he 
mufl  not  forget,  that  credulity  and  fuperfli- 
tion are  no  vices :  that  it  is  no  crime  to  run 
and  fee  a  man  in  a  bottle  in  the  Haymar- 
ket,  or  ghofl  in  Cock-lane  :  to  buy  dying- 
ipeeches  of  people  who  died  without  utter- 
ing a  word  :  to  be  dupes  of  news-paper- 
quacks,  and  Grub-flreet  polidcians :  to  be 
averfe  to  fit  thirteen  at  table:  to  croud 
Whitfield  and  Wefley's  tabernacles,  and  be 
methodifls,  quakers,  or  anabaptifls :  to  eat 
crofs  buns  at  Eafler,  and  flaughter  turkies 
at  Chriflmas :  to  wonder  at  the  French, 
that  can  live  upon  frogs  and  foop,  and  be 
fure  of  the  exiflence  of  giants  in  Patagonia. 

Ill 
CHAP. 
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CHAP.    X. 

Riches  got  by  Italian  muficiam  in  'England* 
Shallowiefi  of  Mr.  Sharp's  remarks  on  this 
fubjeSi.  Voltaire* s  opinion  of  E?iglijh  li^^ 
teraturCy  and  of  Skakefpeare  a?jd  Drydens 
works  in  particular.  French  tranflatio?i 
of  the  Spectator  not  fo  contemptible  as  re-^^ 
prcfented  by  Voltaire  or  Mr,  Sharp.  Vol- 
taire s  ignorance  of  the  Italian,  His  ridi^ 
ttdous  encomiums  on  Goldoni^  . 


Think  it  already  proved  to  the  readerV 
fatisfadion,  that  Mr.  Sharp  underftands  not 
a  word  of  Italian.  Were  any  farther  evi- 
dence neceflary,  I  would  inftance  his  child- 
ish remarks  on  our  theatres,  on  which  he 
has  beftowed  five  full  letters,  and  his  pro- 
found filence  about  the  prefent  flate  of  our 
literature. 

Of  our  theatrical  abilities,   as  poets,  h« 

^ys  nothing.     He  only  defcribes  the  extent 

of  our  ftages  j  the  width  of  the  boxes ;  their 

Vol.  I.  L  price' 
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price  and  difpofition  ;  the  gaudinefs  of  the 
fcenery ;  its  illumination,  or  no- illumina- 
tion j  the  falary  of  the  lingers  j  the  length 
of  the  dances ;  the  inattention  of  the  au- 
dience, and  other  fuch  miferable  trifles, 
which  prove  not  only  tedious,  but  erroneous 
for  the  greatefl  part.  He  fays,  for  inftance, 
in  one  line,  that  the  opera-performers  are 
not  paid  fo  liberally  [at  Naples  as  at  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  the  next  line,  that  Gabrieli 
hady  for  one  year  only,  nine  hundred  Englijb 
pounds.  Would  then  Gabrieli  be  more  libe- 
rally paid,  if  fhe  was  engaged  for  the  Hayr 
market  ?  There  fhe  would  fcarcely  be  paid 
more  than  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  be  at  the 
expence  of  coming  and  going,  beiides  the 
greater  expence  that  fhe  would  be  put  to 
(or  living,  which  is,  at  leafl,  thrice  dearer 
in  London  than  in  Naples.  Mr.  Sharp 
feems  firmly  perfuaded,  that  the  Italian  mu- 
jficians  get  yafl  heaps  of  guineas  here,  and 
buy  large  eftates  with  Englifh  money  when 
they  ^p,  back  to  their  homes :  but  Jet  him, 
if  he  cai^i  Rai^e  rpore  than  pp^  Italian  finger 

who 
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who  ever  grew  rich  m  England  fince  Sene- 
lino.  I  have  feen  for  ten  years  the  operas 
in  the  Haymarket  carried  on  to  the  great 
fatisfadtion  of  the  Enghfh  mufical  ladies; 
but  I  have  YikewiCQ  feen  almofl  all  the  chief 
Italian  performers  there  return  home  very 
pot)r,  or  with  very  fmall  favings  in  their 
pockets,  in  fpight  of  their  encrmous  falarieSy 
and  prodigious  benefits,  Vilconti,  Serafino, 
Mattei,  and  one  or  two  more,  carried  away, 
it  may  be,  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  each, 
one  with  another :  but  Mingotti,  Potenza, 
Cornacchini,  Ricciarelli,  and  many  more 
Went  away  moneylefs ;  as  they  chofe  to  fub- 
mit  to  an  unjuft  abatement  in  their  falaries, 
Father  than  truft  twice  to'thofe  jurymen, 
who  made  ftrange  mouths  on  hearing  that 
f^eople  were  paid  a  thoufand  pounds  for  (ifong. 
Then  the  fingers  of  lefs  note  are  fo  poorly 
jiaid,  confidering  the  dearnefs  of  every  thing 
ift  London,  that  they  ftruggle  under  great 
difHculties  all  the  tirn6  they  flay  here  j  get 
themfel ves  Into  jinS '  pretty  often  for  debt  -, 
aiM  ^t  lafV  return  home  as  poor  as  they  came. 
^^-  L   2  As 
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As  to  the  fiddlers  and  other  Italians,  who 
come  here  to  play  or  to  teach  m-ufic,  fool' 
ifhly  attraded  by  the  great  renown  of  Eng- 
liih  riches,  they  perform  at  the  Opera  at  Ma- 
dam Cornelys's,  and  trot  about  from  houfe 
to  houfe  every  morning,  to  give  leflbns  for 
two  or  three  guineas  a  dozen,  while  the 
winter  lafts ;  but  fcarqely  one  in  twenty  has 
found  himfelf  twenty  pounds  the  better  at 
^e  year's  end  for  thefe  twenty  years  paft. 
^(Q  I  will  not  expatiate  farther  on  this  low 
^l^jed:,  of  which,  low  as  it  is,  Mr.  Sharp 
knows  but  very  little,  notwithftanding  his 
pretty  comparifon  between  Chabran  and  Gi- 
ardini,  and  his  encomiums  on  the  two  Bi^ 
fouas^  as  he  calls  them  ;  or  Befozziy  as  he 
ought  to  have  called  them, .  v^v^;  i,,:.  .v:,  ly., 
SL'  Inftead  of  being  fo  diifufe  as  he  H  on 
:tHe{e  trifles^  our  author  would  have  done 
much  better  to  have  given  us  fome  critic 
^^  fynopfis  or  analyfis  of  fome  of  the  co- 
■medies,  tragedies,  farces,  or  operas,  which 
^^  pretends  to  have  feen.  in  feveral  of  our 
l^\yns,     to   enablb-'.]US'1;toacompa£!^,'' them 

with 
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with  the  works  of  the  fame  kind  written 
in  the  Englifh  language.  But  inftead  of 
doing  any  thing  of  this  fort,  he  touches,  and 
does  but  touch,  upon  our  Harlequins  and 
Don  Faftidio's,  and  takes  not  the  leaft  notice 
of  our  extempo7^e-comedies :  a  Angularity 
flriking  enough  for  any  (Iranger  to  note 
amongft  the  moft  peculiar  chara<5teriftics 
of  the  Italian  theatre.  What  delight  can 
an  Englifh  reader  find  in  hearing  Mr.  Sharp 
talk  of  the  white  or  black  drawers  worn  by 
the  Italian  dancers  on  theftage  3  of  lemonades 
drank  in  the  boxes  by  Italian  *  ladies  5  or  of 
the  alternate  lofs  and  gain  made  by  Italian 
mana!3:ers  ?  What  do  we  care  whether  in- 
duftry  or  rnere  accident  threw  thefiparticu^ 
lars  in  his  ivay  f  ■'•      v/c(;  ,-,-  ■i,-(<.or. 

ri^^  Had  this  writer  been  able  to  conftrue 
ever  fo  litde  of  our  language,  he  would, 
in  all  likelihood j  have  touched  upon  the 
merits  of  our  poets  and  men  of  learning; 
and-  would  have  faid  fomething,  good  or 
bad,  right 'or  wrong,  of  the  great  number 
flsf; books  continually  publiijhed  in  many  of 
tb'm '  L3  our 
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our  towns.  Was  this  a  topic  to  be  oveff- 
looked  by  fuch  a  ikilful  cenfuier  r  By  a 
man  who  has  relided  about  a  year  amongfl 
us,  without  having  any  thing  to  do  ?  By 
a  man,  who  has  been  an  author  himfelf 
before  he  went  his  journey,  and  did  in- 
tend flill  to  keep  that  charader  on  his 
return?  This  was  a  topic  not  to  be  paft 
unnoticed  by  Mr.  Sharp,  who  betrays  ^ 
firong  delire  to  be  ranked  amongfl:  the 
modifh  writers  of  the  age  in  the  very 
firft  pages  of  his  work,  giving  a  minute 
detail  of  his  memorable  vi(it  (juiT:  as  he  was 
going  to  enter  Italy)  to  the  famous  monfieur 
de  Voltaire,  and  pluming  himfelf  on  his 
early  acquaintance  with  that  extraordinary 
genius. 

On  feeing  Mr.  Sharp  enter  upon  the 
defcfiption  of  his  Italian  ramble,  with  a  IIvct 
ly  ftriclure  on  that  Frenchman's  opinions  and 
works,  I  certainly  expected  he  would  not 
have  miffed  the  opportunity  of  gratifying 
the  curiolity  of  his  learned  countrymen,  by 
telling  them  fomething  worthy  notice  of  the 

learning 
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learning  of  Italy :  but  I  was  fbon  aware  I 
fliould  be  difappointed.  Yet  perhaps  he  has 
done  better  to  omit  this  fruitful  fubjed:,  as 
the  little  he  tells  us  of  Voltaire  is  fo  jejune, 
fo  trifling,  fo  uninterefting,  and  fo  erroneous, 
that  it  makes  us  the  kfs  regret  fo  great  an 
omiffion.  i^ft^-^  f^f^ 

Iw/fi,  for  the  honour  of  my  country-,  fays 
Mr.  Sharp  moft  patriotically,  that  a  French^ 
man  could  tajle  the  language  of  Shakefpeare, 
Ay !  fo  would  every  Englifhman  that  the 
Mogul  himfelf  could  ;  and  fo  would  all  men 
in  all  countries  be  pleafed,  if  foreigners  could 
tafte  the  language  of  their  beft  poets.  As 
far  as  fuch  a  wifli  can  go,  every  fenlible  na^ 
tive  of  any  country  is  a  very  laudable  patriof* 
Every  Frenchman  would  be  glad  to  fee  eveii 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  tafle  thofe  dra- 
matic performances  which  fill  his  heart  with 
pity,  or  convulfe  his  face  with  laughter; 
and  every  Italian  would  be  fupremely  re- 
joiced to  fee  the  whole  univerfe  delighted  by 
Pulci,  animated  by  Ariofto,  and  melted  by 
Metaftafio.  But  thefe  are  idle  wilhes,  that 
L  4  never 
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never  will  be  gratified.  Too  large  a  part  of 
a  man's  life  muft  neceflarily  be  fpent  in  ac- 
quiring that  infinite  afibciation  of  ideas, 
which  is  indifpenfibly  required  to  tafte,  as  a 
native,  the  language  of  any  foreign  poet. 
Few  men  enjoy  leifure  enough  for  fo  difficult 
an  acquifition :  and  it  is  owing  to  the  want 
bf  this  leifure,  as  well  as  to  their  arrogance 
and  felf-conceit,  that  fo  many  critics  of  all 
nations  blunder  at  every  word,  whenever 
they  fit  in  judgment  on  this  and  that  foreign 
poet.  I  am  prefumptuous  enough  to  think 
myfelf  a  tolerable  mafler  of  theEnglifh  j  but 
I  am  likewife  humble  enough  to  abftain  from 
pifonouncing  that  many  pafi^ages  in  Milton 
^'rid  Shakefpeare  are  not  ftriking,  becaufe 
they  do  not  ftrike  me  when  I  read  them : 
Shd  this  my  referve  and  timidity  arifes  from 
^n  obfervation  I  have  had  many  times  occa- 
fion  to  make,  that  many  of  thofe  pafiTaggs 
which  did  not  ftrike  me  when  I  read  them 
myfelf,  have  flruck  me  very  forcibly  when  I 
heard  them  read  by  thofe  whp  knew  how 
t^  &  to  be'i-eadl  ^iie^gna  m  euw  ^ 

''^  Mr. 
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Mr.  Sharp  h  then  quite  out  of  the  way 
when  he  fays,  that  Voltaire  has  prelented 
his  countrymen  with  fome  fpecimens  of 
Shakefpeare's  works,  with  a  *view  to  mttkt 
them  admire  the  manner  of  writing  of  thai 
poet.  Had  our  author  read  or  underftood 
Voltaire's  works,  he  would  certainly  have 
given  another  account  of  Voltaire's  real 
views,  when  he  gave  thofe  fpecimens, 
Voltaire,  on  one  fide,  never  knew  Englifli^ 
enough  to  conftrue  a  page  of  limple  profe^ 
and  is  aduated,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a 
vanity  bordering  upon  phrenzy,  to  appear 
pofleiTed  of  all  the  modern  polite  languages  p 
to  fhew  his  ikill  in  Englifh,  he  has  giveit 
the  world  ibme  random  criticifms  on  a  few 
Britifh  poets,  Dryden  and  Shakefpeare  efpei^ 
daily.  Of  Dry  den's  poetical  works  he  ap-i 
proves  a  tenth  part  only^  without  fpecifying 
the  one  that  he  approves,  and  the  nine  he 
^ifdpproves*  An  ingenuous  and  fatisfad:ory 
judgment  I  On  Shakefpeare,  r^hcr  <  heftowed^ 
here  and  there,  a  few  meagre  praifes  when 
he  was  in  England.  But  as  loon  as  he  was 
r/i  gone. 
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gone,  he  changed  his  tone,  and  made  re* 
peated  endeavours  to  render  him  ridiculous^ 
Let  us  but  read  his  tranflatlon  of  Hamlet  *, 
and  we  fhall  be  convinced,  that  this  was  his 
mly  view,  and  that  the  Englifli,  in  his 
opinion,  are  intirely  without  tafte  and  judg- 
ment in  their  extravagant  admiration  of  this 
favourite  poet;    iy^r^n^j^s  ; 

,g.  It  maybe  true,  that  Voltaire,  in  his  conver- 
fktion  with  Mr.  Sharp,  called  the  French  tran- 
flation  of  the  Spedator  dull  writing.  I  will 
not  bring  in  queflion  our  author's  recollec- 
tion of  Voltaire's  words,  and  much  lefs 
his  veracity  in  this  particular.  But  as  J 
f20uld  Ipeak  French  from  my  infancy,  I  will 
venture  to  tell  him,  that  the  French  tranfla- 
tlon of  the  Spectator  is  very  faithful,  as  to 
the  fenfe,  and  very  elegant,  as  to  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  true,  that  the  French  read  it 
not  with  that  relifh,  with  which  the  Eng- 
iifh  read  the  original ;  and  the  reafon  is  plain- 
The  Spectator's  papers  are,  in  a  great  ts\qs^ 

*  See  Les  ouvrages  pofthumes  de  Guillaurae  Vade. 

fure. 


fure,  local ;  therefore  cannot  equally  inter 
reft  foreign  readers.  The  French  tranflator, 
well  aware  of  this,  has  even  omitted  fome 
of  thofe  papers  which  were  applicable  to  the 
Englifh  manners  only.  Were  the  Sped:atQr 
tranllated  ever  fo  well  in  Arabic,  it  wcwld 
pleafe  the  Arabs  ftill  lefs  than  it  does  the 
French,  3  ^at  ii  37i.n;r?w.v?*ik>^»>'«?^ 

But  if  Voltaire  has  really  depreciated 
the  French  tranflation  of  the  Spedta*- 
tor  to  Mr.  Sharp,  he  has  been  as  unjuft 
to  Monfieur  Code,  as  he  has  to  many  other 
of  his  countrymen.  His  warmqft  admireits 
cannot  deny,  that  he  has  wronged  pi4 
Roufleau  the  poetj  the  Abbe  des  Fontaine% 
Freron,  the  journalifts  .of  Trevoux,  and 
many  ^more,  of  whom  he  has  repeatedly, 
and  w^ith  the  greateft  malice,  endeavoured 
to  give  a  much  worfe  character  than  they 
deferve.  And  was  any  man  to  model  his 
opinions  on  Voltaire's  affertion  with  regard 
to  the  French  writers,  the  king  of  Pruffia 
himfelf  would  fmile  at  his  credulity. 

But  if  Mr.  Voltaire  has  been  unjuft  to 

many 
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rtlany  of  his  countrymen,  he  is  ftill  more  fb 
to  many  who  are  foreigners  in  refped  to  him. 
See  him  play  the  critic  on  the  Englifh,  the 
Itahans,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguefe, 
there  is  no  end  of  his  miftakes,  of  his  dilin- 
genuity,  of  his  foppery,  and  of  his  arro- 
gance. Whether  he  commends  or  difap- 
proves,  his  cenfure  is  the  offspring  of  envy, 
SLtid  his  praife  the  child  of  affedation.  In 
the  above-mentioned  tranflation  of  Hamlet, 
he  has  turned  into  burlefque  what  was  fe- 
rious,  and  metamorphofed  folemnity  into 
buffoonery.  Yet,  both  by  his  tranflation, 
and  feis  remarks  on  the  original,  he  wants 
to  impofe  himfelf  for  a  mighty  con-* 
noiffeutJ'viii?.  English  language  and  poetry* 
Nay,  he  has  fo  far  fucceeded  in  his  malig- 
nant fcheme  of  depreciating  Shakefpeare, 
that  numberlefs  of  his  countrymen  think  the 
Englilh  bard  many  degrees  below  the  worit 
dramatic  writer  ever  produced  by  Francei 
•'5Fhis  is' actually  the  prevalent  opinion  in  that 
kingdom  concerning  Shakefpeare  :  and  this 
opinion  is  fo  far  fpread,  that  1  myielf  was 

cenfured 
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ccnfured  in  print,  by  a  fcribbllng  friar  of 
Bologna,  for  a  favourable  account  I  gave 
my  countrymen  of  Shakefpeare;  and  the 
friar's  argument  refted  upon  this  lingle  point, 
that  Voltaire  had  been  long  in  England  as 
well  as  I,  and  had  given  an  account  of  that 
fame  poet  very  different  from  mine.  Bu| 
W2LS  it  poflible  to  make  Voltaire  underftan^ 
JBnglifli  as  well  as  a  native,  and  infufc  into 
him  fome  fenfe  of  £hame  at  the  fame  time, 
I  am  of  opinion  he  would  curfe  himfelf  fo^ 
the  greateil  literary  impoflor  that  ever  exifled, 
on  his  giving  a  new  perufal  to  his  abfurd 
tranflation  of  Hamlet.  Yet  let  us  be  juft.  to 
this  impoftor,  and  fay,  that  his  dilinge>t 
nuity  in.  criticifm,  and  his  ignorance  in 
foreign  languages,  do  not  take  all  literary 
merit  from  him.  We  fhouM  be  unjuft, 
not  to  admire  the  great  beauty  of  h\$ 
Zaire,  and  thc,noj)ie  ,fknplicity  .of.^hi* 
iSharles  III.  oanhoiq  •r^v^)  lolir/^r  oilnrrtQih 
But  fince  iB  amifallen  on  the  fubjcd  of 
i^oltaire's  great  ignorance  of  the  Englini]an+ 
|[mge,.  let  the  reader  indulge  me  with  a 
b^VJiirj->i  finale 
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fingle  Ipecimen  of  his  ftill  greater  ignorance 
in  the  Italian.  This  affair  concerns  not  only- 
Mr.  Voltaire,  but  Mr.  Sharp  :  the  one,  for 
endeavouring  to  miflead  all  Europe  moft 
grofly  in  its  opinion  of  one  of  our  theatrical 
writers,  and  the  other,  for  having,  v^hen 
he  fpends  fo  much  time  on  theatrical  mat- 
ters, pafled  over  wholly  in  filence  a  v^riter, 
who  raifed  himfelf  (however  unworthily) 
to  a  high  degree  of  tranfitory  eminence.  In- 
deed the  controverfy  which  was  carried  on 
about  this  writer,  when  Mr.  Sharp  was  in 
Italy,  muft  have  led  that  gentleman  to  form 
fome  judgment  on  him,  if  he  meant  to  give 
his  countrymen  the  leafl  notion  of  the  Italian 
ftage  above  the  ideas  of  a  property-man  in  a 
playhcufe.  '^ 

This  writer,  fo  magnified  by  Mr.  Vol- 
taire, and  fo  neglected  (with  all  other,  good 
and  bad)  by  Mr.  Sharp,  is  Goldoni.  Gol- 
doni  is  a  very  voluminous  playmonger,  hav- 
ing publifhed  no  lefs  than  thirty  volumes  of 
comedies.  As  his  chief  fcope  is  always 
buftle  and  fhow,  he  has  flunned  the  ears 

and 
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and  captivated  the  heart  of  the  vulgar,  and 
of  the  Venetian    gondoliers  efpecially,  to 
whom  he  has  paid  fo  many  fine  compliments 
in  many  of  his   plays,    praifing  them   for 
their    aftonifliing    knowledge,     tafle,     and 
morality,  that  they  proved  his  beft  friends 
for  a  long  while.     But  his  language  is  the 
moft  naufeous  medley  of  words  and  phrafes, 
taken  from  feveral  of  the  Italian  dialedts,  and 
tuicanized  in  a  moft  ridiculous  manner,  be- 
iides  being  feafoned  with  abundance  of  gal- 
licifms.     His  fentiments  are  conftandy  fo 
trite  and  fo  vulgar,   whether  he   makes  a 
duchefs  or  a  footman  iJDeak,  that  thofe  of  one 
may  full   as  well  fit  the  other.     Goldoni 
knows  no  art,    no  fcience.     His  blunders  in 
law  and  in  ethics,   in  phyfic  and  anatomy,  in 
geography  and  natural  hiftory  (for  the  fellow 
talks  of  every  thing)  are  numerous  beyond 
conception.     In  one  of  his  plays,  he  makes  a 
JliOndoner  hint  at  the  canals  of  London,  ima-^ 
ginmg  London  to  be  fuch  a  town  as  Ve-- 
pice  J  and  makes  another  Englifliman  talk 
pf  g  moft  dreadful  and  unfrequented  foreft 

within 
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within  twenty  miles  of  London,  where 
an  outlawed  Scotch  lord  hid  himfelf  in  a 
mountainous  cave  for  many  years.  The 
manners  of  his  country  he  paints  after  the 
life  indeed,  making  the  coffee-houfe  men 
in  Venice  draw  their  fwords  and  fight  duels 
in  their  own  iliops,  or  before  them,  and 
(Jifarm  gentlemen,  whofe  livery  they  wore 
for  many  years  before  they  took  to  the  trade 
of  felling  coffee.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
abfurd  ?  He  makes  a  gentleman  go  to  be- 
fiege  in  a  military  form  the  houfe  of  his 
neighbour  in  a  populous  town,  with  a  fqua- 
dron  of  his  domeilic  fervants.  He  makes 
ladies,  difguifed  like  pilgrims,  go  in  fearch 
of  their  run-away  hufoands,  or  fight  bravely 
with  fword  and  dagger  either  men  or  other 
ladies.  As  he  has  been  ufed  from  his  child- 
hood to  that  flavifli  meannefs  and  total  de- 
pendance,  in  which  the  Venetian  nobility 
keep  their  fabjeds,  he  has  the  idea  of  no- 
bility fo  flrongly  innprefled  upon  him,  and 
reveres  it  with  fuch  an  abjedlion,  that  he 
conftandy  gives  it  the  preference  to  virtue  it- 
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fd£,  II  decoro  delle  famlgUe^  fays  he  vety 
gravely  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  non  deve  ejj'ere 
facrificato  al  merito  delta  'virtu.  "  The  dig^ 
"  nity  of  high  defcent  ought  not  to  be  projii^ 
*'  tuted  to  the  merit  of  virtue"  Full  of 
thefe  vile  notions  he  draws  his  low  felf  in 
all  his  characters,  and  renders  an  Englifh 
peerefs  outrageoufly  mad  at  the  thought  of 
her  brother's  marriage  with  a  virtuous  wo- 
man of  low  rank.  Then  he  fends  an  Eng- 
iifli  lord  to  the  houfe  of  another,  with  pofi- 
tiv^e  orders  from  xhe  .king  to  try  him  in  a 
fummary  way,  his  majefty  having  heard  that 
iiis  lordfliip  is  jealous  of  his  new  bride, 
and  defirous  that  fhe  fufFer  no  injury  in  his 
kingdom,  if  her  guilt  is  not  proved :  but, 
if  it  fliould  appear  on  the  other  hand,  that 
fhe  has  violated  her  fidelity  to  her  hufband, 
he  is  refolved  to  punifh  her. 

Then  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are 

(o  entangled  together  in    Goldoni's  head,, 

that  he  miftakes  very  frequently  one  for  the 

other,  virtue  for  vice,  or  vice  for   virtue  j 

jpi^opofing  to  our  imitation  the^  wift  abomi- 
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nablc  charaders,  and  miftaking'them  himfelf 
for  excellent  patterns  of  good  parents,  good 
hufbands,'  good  wives,  good  children,  and 
good  friends. 

What  can  I  fay  more  of  this  Goldoni,  but 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  two  Buona  Fig- 
liuolas  f  Yes  j  he  is  the  author  of  thefe  two 
ftupendous  burletta's,  which  the  Englifh 
have  lately  fo  much  admired  in  the  Hay- 
market  ;  not  on  account  of  the  words  to  be 
fure,  for  the  words  they  do  not  underftand  : 
and  if  they  did,  the  mere  fuppolition  of  their 
approbation  would  be  too  great  an  affront  to 
their  underftandings  j  but  on  account  of  Pic- 
cini's  mufic,  which  might  render  Hurlo- 
Thrumbo  a  mafter-piece  of  harmony;  and 
on  account  of  Lovattini's  power  of  hiding 
dulnefs  and  animating  flupidity  with  his 
voice,  his  adlion,  and  his  humour. 

This  heterogeneous  Italian  wit,  who,  as 
I  faid,  has  rendered  himfelf  the  idol  of  the 
Venetian  canaille  ;  this  chief  objed:  of  con- 
tempt with  all  thofe  Italians  that  are  not 
canaille;  this  fame  Goldoni  is  one  of  the 

greateft 
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greateft  men  o?  the  age  with  Monfieur  De 
Voltaire.  Goldoni,  if  you  will  take  Voltaire's 
word  *,  is  the  fon  and  the  painter  of  na- 
ture.   Nothing  can    cope  with  Goldoni's 

•*Here  is  a  letter,  in  very  bad  Italian,  by  Voltaire  to 
C^ldoni. 

Signor  tntOy  pittore  t  figlia  ddlla  naturdy  vi  am»  d»l 
tempo  cVio  vi  leggo.  Ho  veduta  la  vojir*  antma  rtelle  vojire 
opere.  Ho  detto  :  ecco  un  uomo  onejlo  e  huonoy  che  ha  pU" 
rificata  lafcena  Italianay  che  invent  a  colla  fantaftay  ejcri^ 
ve  col  fenno»  Oh  che  fecondiia  !  tnio  fignorey  che  purita  ! 
Avete  rifcattato  la  vojlra  patria  dalle  mani  degli  Arlecchini, 
Vorrei  intitolare  le  vojire  commedie :  l' Italia  liberata  dcC 
Goti.  La  vojir  a  amicizia  m'onoray  m'  incanta.  Nefono 
obbligato  al  Signor  Senatore  Albergatiy  e  voi  dovete  tutti  i 
miei  fentimenti  a  voi  folo,  Vi  auguroy  mio  ftgnorey  Ut 
vita  la  piu  lungOy  la  piu  felicey  giacche  nonpotete  ejfere 
immortale  come  il  vojir 0  nome.  Intendete  difarmi  un  grancC 
onorcy  e  gia  m^  avete  fatto  il  piu  grcm  piacere. 

This  letter,  with  fome  other  things  written  by  \''ol« 
taire  in  praife  of  Goldoni,  are  printed  in  one  of  Gol- 
doni's volumes,  and  I  have  been  fliown  the  original 
©f  this  very  letter  by  the  nobleman  named  in  it,  wha 
is  heartily  aihamed  of  having,  when  too  young, 
praifed  Goldoni  to  Voltaire. 

M  2  genius. 
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genius.  The  goddefs  of  comedy  has  whif- 
pered  wit  in  his  ear,  after  having  impregnated 
his  fancy  with  humour.  Goldoni,  the  im- 
mortal Goldoni,  has  refcued  Italy  from  har- 
lequins and  Gothic  barbarity,  and  brought 
back  once  more  the  happy  days  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,  together  with  thofe  ftill  happi'ir 
ones  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  Clement  the 
Seventh.  Goldoni's  works  iliall  laft  as  long 
as  tafte  ;  and  the  great-grand- daughter  of 
the  great  Corneille,  who  lives  with  him, 
fhall  by  his  direction  ftudy  Goldoni's  works, 
that  fhe  may  not  only  learn  from  them 
pure  Italian,  but  alfo  politenefs,  decency, 
and  virtue. 

Such  is  the  panegyric  made  by  Mon- 
iieur  de  Voltaire  on  our  Goldoni,  both  in 
profe  and  verfe,  in  good  French  and  in 
wretched  Italian :  and  exadly  at  the  fame 
time  when  Mr.  Sharp  was  in  Venice,  a 
vehement  paper- war  was  carried  on  by  the 
Italians  on  account  of  Goldoni,  and  on  the 
praifeslavifhedon  him  by  that  famous  French- 
man.   Had  our  author,  when  in  that  town, 

only 
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only  ftept  into  a  bookfeller*s  fliop  or  a  cof- 
fee-houfe,  and  made  the  lead  enquiry  about 
theatrical  matters,  it  had  been  impoffible 
for  him  not  to  hear  of  that  paper-war. 
Some  blockheads  (and  blockheads  are  very 
plentiful  in  all  countries)  joined  in  opinion 
with  the  fenfelefs  rabble  of  the  Venetian 
gondoliers,  and  flood  out  with  undaunted 
dulnefs  for  Goldoni  and  Voltaire  ;  and  fome 
who  in  my  opinion  deferve  a  better  title,  ri- 
diculed the  one  and  contemned  the  other. 

In  fuch  a  country  of  llavery  as  Italy  is, 
according  to  this  writer's  fly  remark,  anc} 
where  in  his  opinion  politics^  religion,  and 
liberty  cannot  be  animadverted  upon  withfafe- 
ty,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  this  interefling 
difpute  about  Goldoni  and  his  French  pane- 
gyrift,  was  a  pretty  univerfal  fubjedt  of  con- 
verfation.  Yet  this  gentleman  does  not  fo 
much  as  mention  it,  though  he  be  an  old 
friend  of  Voltaire,  and  though  he  had  fo 
fair  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  in  one  of  his 
Ji\:e  letters^  fo  long  and  fo  tedious,  on  the  Ita- 
lian flage.  Such  was  his  induflry  and  care 
M  3  in 
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in  colleding  materials  for  his  book !  and 
yet  upon  his  arrival  info  large  and  celebrated 
a  city  as  Naples  y  he  made  the  public  fpeBacles 
hisjirjl  purfuit :  nay,  he  even  gave  a  defcrlp- 
tion  of  Teatro  Novo  and  'Teatro  de  Fioren- 
tiniy  and  ftill  more,  meafured  with  his  eye 
the  amazing  extent  of  the  opera-flage^  with 
the  prodigious  circumference  of  his  boxes. 

To  thefe,  and  other  equally  important  re- 
marks, Mr.  Sharp  has  limited  his  criticifms 
on  our  theatrical  compofitions,  and  abilities  . 
in  exhibiting  them.  But  as  informations  of 
this  kind,  and  difcuffions  on  public  fpe6la- 
cles,  are  generally  entertaining,  and  reckon- 
ed fometimes  infl:ru6tive,  I  intend  in  the 
next  chapter  to  fupply  his  omiffions,  and 
endeavour  to  give  the  Englifh  reader  fome 
idea  of  the  Italian  ftage,  and  inform  him 
in  as  fuccin6t  a  manner  as  pfoflible  of  its 
rife,  progrefsj  and  prefent  ftate. 
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CHAP.    XL 

Origin,  progrefs,  and  prefentjiate  of  the  Ita- 
lian flage.  Remarks  on  the  ancient  trage^ 
dies  and  comedies  of  the  Italians,  ^heir 
extempore  plays  of  a  very  ancient  date, 
^heir  pajiorals^  operas,  and  burlettas, 
CharaBer  of  Metajiafid s  dramas. 


T, 


HE R  E  Is  no  need  of  dilpTaying  much 
erudition  to  prove,  that  the  Italians  knew 
much  fooner  than  any  modern  people  in  Eu- 
rope the  true  dramatic  art,  as  nobody  con- 
verfant  in  literature  is  ignorant  of  this  truth. 
It  is  commonly  believed,  that  the  two  firft 
regular  drama's  which  made  their  appearance 
in  the  weflern  world  fbon  after  the  revival  of 
learning,  were  the  comedy  of  Calandra  by 
cardinal  Bibiena,  and  the  tragedy  of  Sopho- 
nijba,  by  Giangiorgio  Triflino  :  the  Calandra 
exhibited  at  Florence  for  the  firft  time,  and 
the  Sophonifba  at  Vicenza. 

M  4  The 
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The  pleafurc  given  by  thofe  two  com- 
poiitions,  and  by  many  others  written  at  the 
fame  time,  mufl  have  been  very  great  and 
very  univerfal,  fince  in  the  large  library 
bequeathed  a  few  years  ago  by  Apoftolo 
Zeno  to  the  Dominican  friars  in  Venice, 
there  is  a  colled:ion  of  about  four  thou^ 
fand  fuch  performances,  all  written  with-? 
in  the  fpace  of  a  century,  which  go  now 
amongft  us  by  the  appellation  of  commedie 
antkhey  antient  comedies^  whether  they  are 
comedies,  tragedies,  or  tragicomedies. 

I  have  read  in  my  younger  days  a  large 
number  of  thofe  commedie  antkhey  which  are 
all  ftill  much  admired  by  many  of  our  fcho- 
lars,  on  account  of  their  having  been  mofl 
fcrupuloufly  modelled  upon  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  the  comedies 
of  Plautus  and  Terence.  But  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  negledl  into  which  they  fell 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century, 
which  negledt  ftill  continues.  The  tamenefs 
of  their  didion,  the  want  of  interefting  inci-; 
dents,  the  infipidfimplicity  of  their  plots,  and, 

abgvi? 
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above  all,  the  Greek  and  Roman  manners 
that  prevail  in  the  beft  of  them,  at  lengdi 
cloyed  and  difgufled  the  greater  part. 

Our  theatrical  compofers  were  therefore 
obliged  to  furnifli  their  audiences  with  enter- 
tainments of  more  vivacity  and  greater  in- 
trigue. Accordingly  another  ipecies  of 
drama  was  cultivated  throughout  Italy, 
more  conformable  to  the  chearful  temper  of 
the  nation,  and  more  analogous  to  our  cus- 
toms 5  and  the  perfonages  of  this  new  kind 
of  dramatic  entertainments  played  in  maiks. 

Ricoboni,  a  famous  Italian  comedian  at 
Paris,  in  a  work  which  he  has  dedicated  to 
an  Englifh  queen,  has  very  fatisfadtorily 
proved,  that  the  maiked  adors  of  the  com' 
medie  deW  arte  fa  cant  name  for  thofe  bur- 
^fque  plays  fubftituted  to  the  commedie  an^ 
tiche)  are  not  wholly  of  modern  invention, 
but  lineally  defcended  from  the  Attellana's 
of  the  Romans,  which  kept  their  power  of 
pleafing  the  Italians  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration through  all  the  barbarous  ages, 
ftanding  their  ground  in  many  obfcure  parts 

of 
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of  Italy  againft  the  regular  tragedies  and  co- 
medies produced  by  the  numerous  fucceflbra 
of  Triflino  and  Bibiena. 

Each  of  thefe  mafked  perfonages  in  the 
commedie  dell'  arte  was  originally  intended  as 
a  kind  of  charadteriilical  reprefentative  of  fomc 
particular  Italian  diftridl  or  town.  Thus 
Fantalone  was  a  Venetian  merchant,  Do/- 
tore  a  Bolognefe  phyfician,  Spa'viento  a  Nea- 
politan bragadocio,  Fullicinella  a  wag  of 
Apulia,  Giangurgolo  and  Coviello  two  clowns 
of  Calabria,  Gelfomino  a  Roman  beau,  Bel- 
trame  a  Milanefe  fimpleton,  Brighella  a 
Ferrarefe  pimp,  and  Arlecchino  a  blunder- 
ing fervant  of  Bergamo, 

Each  of  thefe  perfonages  was  clad  in  a 
peculiar  drefs  i  each  had  his  peculiar  mafk; 
and  each  ipoke  the  dialed  of  the  place  he 
reprefented. 

•  •  Belides  thefe  and  a  few  other  fuch  perfon- 
ages, of  which  at  leaft  four  were  intro- 
cluced  in  each  play,  there  were  the  Amo- 
rofos  or  Innarnoratos  j  that  is,  fome  men  and 
women  who  a6;ed  ferious  parts,  with  ^S/wf- 
:,  raldinUy 
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raUina,  Cohmhina,  Spillettay  and  other  fe- 
males who  played  the  parts  oi  feruettas^  or 
'waiting-maids.  All  thefe  fpoke  Tulcan  or 
Roman,  and  wore  no  malks. 

Not  many  of  the  compofitlons,  in  which 
thefe  malked  perfonages  with  the  innamo- 
rato's  and  fervetta's  were  Introduced,  are  to 
be  found  printed,  becaufe  they  were  feldom 
written.  Their  authors  only  wrote  in  a 
very  compendious  way  the  bufinefs  of  each 
fcene  in  a  progreffive  order;  and  flicking 
two  copies  of  the  fcenano  (fo  this  kind  of  dra- 
matic fkeleton  is  called)  in  two  lateral  back 
parts  of  the  ftage  before  the  entertainment 
began,  each  adtor  caught  the  fubjed:  of  each 
fcene  with  a  glance  whenever  called  forth  by 
his  hue,  and  either  fingly  or  colloquially 
fpoke  extempore  to  the  fubjed:.  Of  thefe. 
fcenario's,  or  fkeletons,  a  good  many  are 
Hill  extant.  One  Flaminio  Scala,  a  come- 
dian, has  publifhed  fifty  of  his  own  invention 
In  1611.  I  once  faw  the  book,  but  could 
not  make  much  of  any  of  his  plots,  which 
arp  not  eafily  unravelled  but  by  comedians 


long  accuflomed  to  catch  their  reciprocal 
hints. 

This  way  of  compofing  comedies  will  cer- 
tainly be  thought  extremely  odd  hy  an  Eng- 
lifhman  accuflomed  to  a  greater  regularity  of 
compofition,  and  he  will  imagine  that  they 
can  be  little  better  than  imperfed:  and  far- 
cical performances.  And  fo  in  a  certain  de- 
gree they  are,  and  thought  fo  to  be  by  the 
greateft  part  of  our  learned  men,  who  have 
long  wifhed  to  fee  them  banifhed  the  Italian 
ilage.  Yet  in  ipight  of  their  critical  aufterity 
I  muft  own,  that  fome  of  the  adors,  parti- 
cularly Sacchi  and  Fiorili,  (commonly  called 
J'ruffaldino  *  and  Tartaglia,  from  the  cha- 
racters in  which  they  excel)  whom  I  have 
lately  feen  in  Venice,  made  me  unwilling  to 
join  in  opinion  with  our  critics  ^  and  I  cannot 
very  cordially  wifh  for  a  total  alteration  in  our 
wonted  manner  of  compofing  and  exhibit- 

*  Truffaldino  or  Tracagnino  mean  the  fame  as  Arlec* 
chinoy  Harlequin.    TartagUa  means  ^JiuiUreri  z  Jiam- 
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ing  comedies,  as  the  efforts  Which  our 'ac- 
tors are  obliged  to  make  when  put  to  this 
hard  ftretch,  are  fuch,  that  they  give  me 
often  much  greater  occafion  for  wonder  than 
for  criticifm.  Thefe  plays  are,  belidcs,  ^ 
very  fingular  peculiarity  of  our  nation  j  and' 
out  of  refpe(5t  to  fuch  a  peculiarity,  as  well 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  its  origin,  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  kept  up  as  long  as  poflible, 
and  that  criticifm  fliould  rather  be  exerted  in 
their  emendation  than  their  deftru<5lion. 

A  foreigner  cannot  ealily  conceive  with 
what  readinefs  our  adlors  perform  their  ex- 
tempore parts,  and  how  difficult  it  is,  both 
for  natives  and  foreigners,  to  find  out  that 
they  fpeak  extempore.  Mr.  Garrick  told 
me  in  Venice,  that  the  comedian  who 
pleafed  him  mofl:  in  Paris,  was  the  Panta-^ 
lone  of  what  they  call  there  la  Comedie  Ita^ 
lienne :  and  the  famous  Carlin,  who  perfon- 
ates  Harlequin  on  the  fame  ftage,  though 
he  has  brought  himfelf  to  ipeak  almoft 
always  in  French,  fpeaks  with  fuch  vo- 
Iqbility  and  propriety,  that  his  audience 
'^  never 
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nether  can  diflingulfh  between  his  extempore 
and  his  written  parts.  Had  Mr.  Garrick 
heard  Sacchi  and  Fiorili  in  Italy,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  that  he  would  have  received 
from  them  full  as  much  fatisfadlion  as  he  did 
from  the  Harlequin  and  the  Pantaloon  at 
Paris. 

But  the  delight  given  by  thele  extempore 
performances  depends  chiefly  on  the  abilities 
of  the  ad:ors  j  and  able  adors  in  this  way 
cannot  be  many,  efpecially  in  a  country 
where  there  are  no  fuch  immenfe  towns  as 
London  and  Paris,  that  can  afford  a  mainte- 
nance to  numbers  of  them  at  once,  out  of 
which  many  will  be  brought  by  emulation 
to  approach  more  or  lefs  to  excellence.  The 
Italians  therefore,  in  order  to  help  the  mid- 
dling adlors,  have  introduced  mufic  upon 
the  flage  about  the  beginning  of  the  lafl 
century,  which  brought  about  the  for- 
mation of_  thoie  mulical  drama's  now 
called  operas  when  they  are  lerious,  and 
cpera  buffds\  or  burkttds,  when  they  are 
burlefque. 

Of 
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Of  the  iirft  writers  of  opera's,  whether 
ferious  or  burlefque,  fcarcely  any  have  cf- 
caped  oblivion,  and  none  of  them  really  me- 
rited to  have  their  names  preferved.  Zeno 
and  Metaftafio  are  the  only  two,  who  are 
entitled  to  this  honour. 

Apoflolo  Zeno  found  the  opera  quite  rude 
and  imperfed:,  and  he  brought  it  within  the 
jurifdidion  of  the  Ariftotelian  precepts.  As 
he  was  a  great  mailer  of  Greek,  he  endea- 
voured to  give  it  a  Greek  cafl,  and  crouded 
it  with  duo's,  trio's,  and  choruiTes,  imi- 
tating as  much  as  he  could  the  ftrophe,  an- 
tiftrophe,  and  epode  of  the  ancient  Greek 

tragedies.  mofiur.:l-  .:-^frsndS'^M 

But  though  Zeno's  invention  be  great,  his 
charaders  various,  his  fentiments  juft,  and 
his  plots  well  contrived,  yet  his  didion  has 
fo  little  livelinefs  and  elegance,  and  his  ver- 
fification  is  fo  uncouth,  that  his  opera's  are 
ftill  read  by  many,  but  fet  to  mufic  by  few 
or  none :  and  I  have  often  fancied,  that  if 
his  dramatic  performances  were  well  tran- 
ilated  into  another  language,  they  might  be 

read 
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read  with  greater  pleafure  than  any  of  Me- 
taftafio's,  as  the  fentiments  are  more  thick- 
fown,  his  invention  greater,  and  his  cha- 
racters much  more  diverfiiied  than  Me- 
taftafio's. 

Metaftafio's  operas,  upon  the  whole,  arc 
far  from  having  all  Zeno's  dramatical  perfec- 
tions ;  but  they  are  likewife  far  from  having 
his  chief  defedts.  The  elegance,  livelinefs, 
and  rapidity  of  Metaftaiio's  didion  are  not  to 
be  paralleled,  and  his  numbers  are  enchant- 
ing. His  airs,  duo's,  ^and  chorulTes  run 
into  mufic  with  furprifing  facility,  and  our 
compofers  have  but  little  trouble  in  cloath- 
ing  them  with  harmony  j  fo  that  it  is  chiefly 
to  him,  that  they  owe  that  honour  of  mufi- 
cal  preeminence  which  they  have  incontef- 
tably  enjoyed  throughout  Europe  for  thefe 
■many  years. 

-  As  for  our  opet'a  buffa\  or  burkttaSy 
though  we  have  a  multitude  of  them,  yet 
not  one  is  worth  reading.  Abfurdity,  mean- 
nefs,  and  a  litde  ribaldry  too,  are  their  chief 
ornaments.     Yet  our     mufical    compofers 

know 
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know  at  prefent  their  trade  fo  well,  that  they 
render  them  pleafing  to  the  numerous  vul- 
gar. Every  fenfible  Italian  is  afhamed  of 
them,  and  looks  with  contempt  and  indig- 
nation on  thofe  verfe-mongers  who  write 
them.  But  their  fhame,  contempt,  and  in- 
dignation are  of  no  fervice  to  their  country, 
as  not  only  the  Italian  vulgar  are  delighted 
with  them,  but  even  the  chief  people  of 
other  nations  that  boaft  of  politenefs  and 
tafte  fuperior  to  ours,  make  it  a  point  to  en- 
courage fuch  mongrel  compolitions. 

The  commedie  deW  arte,  the  operas,  and 
the  burlettas,  were  not  the  only  theatrical 
entertainments  fubftituted  by  the  Italians  to 
the  cofnmedie  antiche.  They  invented  like- 
wife  two  other  drama's,  one  called  commedie 
pajiorali,  pafioral  plays ^  the  other  commedie 
rujiiche,  rujiic  pTays. 

Of  paftoral  plays  fome  hundreds  are  flill 
to  be  found  in  the  colledtions  of  the  cu- 
rious. But  as  paftoral  life  never  exifted  but 
in  the  innocent  imagination  of  love-fick 
girls,    paftoral  plays    could     never    allure 
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the  many,  and  fupport  themfelvcs  long. 
None  of  them,  for  aught  I  know,  has  been 
exhibited  in  Italy  within-thefe  fifty  years, 
and  our  young  people  only  ftill  read  a  few 
of  them }  namely,  Jiminta  by  TafTo,  Fajior 
Fido  by  Guarini,  Filli  di  Sciro  by  Bonarelli, 
and  Alceo  by  Ongaro ;  to  which  our  harm- 
lefs  nuns  join  the  Filarmindo,  the  author  of 
which  I  do  not  at  prefent  recoiled:.  But 
our  critics  and  people  of  tafte  look  upon 
thefe  and  other  fuch  compofitions  with  much 
lefs  efteem  than  our  forefathers  did,  as  they 
find  them  abounding  with  imaginary  man- 
ners, unnatural  fentiments,  puerile  conceits, 
and  epigrammatical  turns.  The  fafhion  of 
paftoral  plays  is  now  fo  utterly  exploded 
throughout  Italy,  that  the  revered  name  of 
Politian  himfelf  cannot  refcue  his  Orfeo  * 
from  total  difregard  j  and  the  learned  them- 
felvcs fcarcely  know  the  exiftence  of  that 
performance. 

*  This  was  the  firft  paftoral  play  written  in  Itah'an, 
The  firft  edition  of  it  has  no  date:  the  fccond  was 
printed  In  Ftriezia  per  N'lcclo  Zoppino^  1 524. 

As 
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As  to  rujlic  plays  we  never  had  many, 
and  of  them  only  the  Tancia  is  generally 
known  to  polite  readers.  This  Tancia  was 
written  by  Michelangelo  Bonaroti,  a  ne- 
phew of  the  famous  Michelangelo.  It  is  a 
regular  drama  in  rhyme ;  and  its  perfonages 
are  Florentine  peafants.  The  neatnefs  of  its 
language,  and  the  truth  of  its  manners 
are  delightful.  For  my  part,  I  look  upon 
it  as  one  of  the  mofl:  capital  pieces  that 
Italy  ever  produced  -,  and  was  only  a  fingle 
play  of  ours  to  be  faved  from  oblivion,  I 
would  give  my  vote  for  the  Tancia,  How- 
ever it  is  adted  no  more,  as  it  would  not  be 
eafy  to  find  a  number  of  adors  fit  to  repre- 
fent  it ;  and  it  is  only  brought  fometimes  on. 
the  private  flages  of  our  colleges,  by  way 
of  entertainment  to  young  ftudents,  in 
the  autumnal  vacancies,  or  the  carnival-time. 
®'  To  this  fhort  account  of  the  Italian  flage  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  within  thefe  forty  or 
fifty  years  the  commedie  deW  arte,  together 
with  the  opera's  both  ferious  and  burlefque, 
have  greatly  prevailed  over  all  other  theatri- 
cal entertainments. 

N  2  However, 
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However,  in  thefe  late  years  fbme  new 
and  confiderable  additions  have  been  made 
to  our  ftock ;  and  a  fhort  account  of  thofe 
additions  I  hope  will  not  prove  difagreeablc 
in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.    XII. 

Goldoms  charaBer  and  theatrical  atchieve" 
merits.  Abbot  Cbiari  and  his  plays.  Carlo 
Gozzi's  plays. 


w, 


HEN  the  names  of  the  French 
tragic  writers,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine,  began  to  be  commonly 
known  in  Italy,  fome  of  our  wits  thought 
of  giving  us  tragedies  modelled  after  the 
French  manner.  Many  fuch  were  therefore 
written  in  a  little  time,  amongft  which  the 
Merope  by  the  marquis  Maftei,  the  VliJJe  by 
Lazzarini,  the  Elcttra  by  count  Gafparo 
Gozzi,  and  a  few  more  met  with  much  ap- 
probation on  feveral  flages  of  Italy  i  and  It  is 

probable 
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probable  they  will  not  foon  be  forgotten,  as 
they  are  not  written  with  that  humility 
of  language  and  weaknefs  of  verfification 
which  predominate  in  all  our  ancient  trage- 
dies. 

We  have  likewife  feen  reprefented  of  late 
by  our  adtors  almoft  all  the  tragedies  of  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Crebillon,  and  Voltaire, 
tranflated  into  blank  verfe.  But  our  polite 
people  cannot  fill  a  play-houfe  by  them- 
lelves,  and  our  vulgar  cannot  as  yet  be 
brought  to  relifh  fuch  compofitions.  They 
are  ftill  ftrangers  to  the  pleafure  of  weeping, 
and  would  ftill  have  kept  invariably  faithful 
to  their  Harlequins,  Pantaloons,  Brighella's, 
and  the  other  mafks,  if  Goldoni  and  Chiari 
had  not  fuddenly  made  their  appearance, 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

Of  Goldoni  I  have  already  faid  enough  to 
give  a  fufficient  idea  of  the  man  as  a  com- 
pofer  of  plays;  and  of  the  abbot  Pietro 
Chiari  I  have  nothing  elfe  to  fay,  but  that 
he  is,  if  poflible,  ftill  worfe  than  Goldoni 
in  every  particular. 

N  3  Thefe 
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Thefe  two  ftrange  mortals  were  both  in 
the  fame  year  accidentally  engaged  to  com- 
pofe  comedies  for  two  different  ftages  at 
Venice.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  pro- 
digioufly  popular  they  both  became  after 
having  exhibited  two  or  three  of  their  fan- 
taflical  and  ahfiird  compofitions,  and  how 
quickly  they  brought  fhow,  and  noife,  and 
nonfenfe  into  vogue :  the  like  has  never 
been  feen  in  any  country.  However,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  part  of  their  rapid  popula- 
rity they  owed  to  their  fatirizing  one  another 
upon  the  flage  in  a  mofl  unmerciful  manner; 
and  the  Italians  are  notlefs  pleafed  with  bull- 
baiting  than  the  Englifh.  Jt  was  by  this 
means  chiefly,  that  our  two  combatants  di- 
vided our  people  into  parties,  fome  counte- 
nancing one,  and  feme  fupporting  the  other; 
nor  need  my  Englifh  readers  be  told  what 
the  confequence  of  parties  is,  let  their  obje(St 
be  ever  Co  unimportant. 

None  of  Goldoni's  and  Chiari'sprodudions 
can  really  {land  the  teft  of  crititifm.  They 
both  were  born  without  wit,  and  educated 

without 
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without  learning.  Yet  an  epidemical  phren- 
zy  in  their  favour  feized  the  Venetians,  both 
high  and  low,  and  quickly  ipread  itfelf  from 
Venice  to  almoft  all  parts  of  Italy.  That 
phrenzy  was  then  much  encreafed  by  the 
prepofterous  praifes  lavifhed  by  Monfieur  de 
Voltaire  on  Goldoni,  as  they  contributed 
much  to  his  getting  fome  fuperiority  over 
his  antagonift. 

Thefe  fruitful  geniufles  in  the  fpace  of 
about  ten  years  fupplied  our  many  flages 
with  fcver^l  hundred  of  plays;  and  Goldoni 
'*'  in  particular  boafted  in  one  of  them,  inti- 
tuled II  Teatro  Comico,  that  he  had  compofed 
fixteen  comedies  in  a  year,  of  which  he  pro- 
duced the  titles  from  the  mouth  of  an 
ador. 

Such  a  rapidity  of  entertainments  rendered 
the  two  pfeudo-poets  abfolute  fovereigns  of 
the  ftage ;  and  no  body  knows  hcv/  long  their 
empire  would  have  lafted,  if  fpme  learned 
men,  tired  with  their  double  deluge  of  non- 
fenfe,  had  riot  begun  to  harrafs  them  both 
with  criticlfm. 

N  4  One 
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One  Carlo  Gozzi,  younger  brother  to 
count  Gafparo  Gozzi  already  mentioned,  was 
the  firft  that  fell  hard  upon  Goldoni  and 
Chiari  j  and  many  others  foon  followed. 
The  two  bards,  finding  themfelves  attacked 
very  clofely,  thought  prudent  to  fufpend 
their  mutual  animolity,  clapped  up  a  hafty 
peace,  and  joined  to  oppofe  their  cenfurers. 
Chiari  was  a  great  prole-fcribbler  as  well 
as  a  comedy  ..monger  ;  (o  that  a  brifk  paper- 
war  was  quickly  commenced,  which  grew 
Hotter  and  hotter  by  rapid  degrees. 

It  happened  one  day,  that  Carlo  Gozzi 
met  with  Goldoni  in  a  bookfeller's  (hop. 
They  exchanged  fharp  words ;  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  altercation  Goldoni  told  his  mer- 
cilefs  critic,  that  it  was  an  eafy  tafk  to  find 
fault  with  a  play  -,  but  defired  him  to  ob« 
ierve,  that  to  write  a  play  was  a  very  dif-*^ 
ficult  one.  Gozzi  replied,  that  to  find 
fault  with  a  play  was  really  eafy  :  but  that 
it  was  ftill  eafier  to  write  fuch  plays  as 
would  pleafe  fo  thoughtlefs  a  nation  as  the 
Venetians^   adding  with  a  tone  of  contempt, 

that; 
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that  he  had  a  good  mind  to  make  all  Ve- 
nice run  to  fee  T'he  Tale  of  the  Three  Oranges 
formed  into  a  comedy.  Goldoni,  with 
fome  of  his  partizans  then  in  the  fhop, 
challenged,  Gozzi  to  do  it  if  he  could ;  and 
the  critic  thus  piqued,  engaged  to  produce 
fuch  a  comedy  within  a  few  days. 

Who  could  ever  have  thought  that  to 
this  trifling  and  cafual  difpute  Italy  fhould 
owe  the  greateft  dramatic  writer  that  it  ever 
had  !  Gozzi  quickly  wrote  a  comedy  in  five 
adts,  intitled  I  tre  Aranci,  T'he  three 
OrangeSy  formed  out  of  an  old  woman's 
tale,  with  which  the  Venetian  children  arc 
much  entertained  by  their  nurfes.  The 
comedy  was  adled,  and  the  three  beautiful 
princefTes  born  of  the  three  enchanted  oranges 
made  all  Venice  croud  to  the  theatre  of  St. 
Angelo. 

It  may  eallly  be  imagined,  that  Goldoni 
and  Chiari  were  not  fpared  in  the  Tre  Aranci* 
Gozzi  found  means  to  introduce  in  it  a  good 
many  of  their  theatrical  abfurdities,  and  ex- 
pofed  them  to  public  derifion.  The  Venetians, 

like 
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like  all  other.  Italians,  do  not  greatly  care  for 
the  labour  of  fearching  after  truth,  and  their 
imagination  runs  too  often  away  with  them, 
while  their  judgment  lies  dormant.  But 
point  out  fenfeto  them,  and  they  will  inftantly 
feize  it.  This  was  remarkably  the  cafe  on 
the  firft  night  that  the  comedy  of  the  Three 
Oranges  was  aded.  The  fickle  Venetians 
forgot  inftantly  the  loud  acclamations  with 
which  they  had  received  the  greateft  part 
cf  Goldoni  and  Chiari's  plays,  laughed 
obftreperoufly  at  them  both,  and  applauded 
the  Three  Oranges  in  a  mofl  frantic  man- 
nen 

This  good  fuccefs  encouraged  Gozzi  to 
write  more  j  and  his  new  plays  changed  in 
a  little  time  fo  intirely  the  tafle  of  the  Ve- 
netian audiences,  that  in  about  two  feafons 
Goldoni  was  utterly  flripped  of  his  theatri- 
cal honours,  and  poor  Chiari  totally  annihi- 
lated. Goldoni  quitted  Italy  and  went  to 
France,  confiding  much  in  Mr.  Voltaire's 
intereft  and  recommendations,  which,  as  I 
liave  heard,  procured  him  the  place  of  Italian 

mafter 
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mafter  to  one  of  the  princeffes  at  Verfailles, 
and  Chiari  retired  to  a  country-houfe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brefcia. 

In  the  years  1764  and  1765  I  have  feea 
adted  in  Venice  ten  or  twelve  of  Gozzis 
plays,  and  had  even  the  perulal  of  two  or 
three  of  them  in  manufcript  -,  and  no  works  ^ 
of  this  kind  ever  pleafed  me  fo  much  :  fo 
that  when  I  faw  Mr.  Garrick  there,  I  la- 
mented that  he  did  not  cpme  in  carnival- 
time,  that  he  might  have  feen  fome  of  them 
adted ;  and  I  am  confident  he  would  have 
admired  the  originality  of  Gozzi's  genius,  ■ 
the  moft  wonderful,  in  my  opinion,  next 
Shakefpeare,  that  ever  any  age  or  country 
produced.  The  caft  of  Gozzi's  mind  leads 
him  to  ftrike  out  many  charafters  and  beings 
not  to  be  found  in  nature,  like  that  of  Caliban 
in  the  Tempeft ;  and  yet  moil  natural  and 
true,  like  Caliban's. 

To  his  aftonifhing  power  of  invention,  fo 

rare  amongft  modern  poets,    Gozzi  joins 

great  purity  and  force  of  language,  harmony 

of  verfification,  intricacy  of  plot,  multiplicity 

of 
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of  incidents,  probability  of  cataflrophc,  variety 
of  decoration,  and  many  other  excellencies, 
cxped:ed  in  the  modern  drama.  It  is  a  pity 
that  this  author  could  never  be  prevailed  upon 
topublifh  his  plays.  He  has  refifted  the  ftrong- 
eft  folicitations  of  his  friends,  vi^ithout  giving 
any  fatisfadtory  reafon  for  his  averfion  to  fuch 
publication.  Some  attribute  it  to  his  partiality 
for  an  adtrefs,  to  whom  he  leaves  the  profits 
from  their  exhibition  :  but  this  I  can  fcarcely 
believe,  as  her  profits  from  fuch  a  publication 
would,  I  think,  be  much  more  connderable 
than  thofe  which  (he  reaps  by  her  adting. 
I  rather  think  that  having  no  great  value  for 
his  audience,  Gozzi  fets  likewife  but  little 
value  on  the  things  that  pleafe  them  :  and 
perhaps  it  was  a  fimilar  reafon,  that  kept 
Shakefpeare  from  publifhing  a  corredl  and 
complete  edition  of  his  plays  while  he  lived. 
May  the  good  genius  of  the  Italian  ftage 
befriend  Gozzi's  compofitions,  and  not  fuffer 
it  to  be  robbed  of  them  !  I  hope  they  will 
meet  with  a  better  fate  than  Shakefpeare's, 
and  that  future  commentators  will  not  be  put 

to 
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to  the  trouble  of  reftoring  his  paflages,  redti- 
fying  his  fentences,  explaining  his  obfcurities^ 
and  adjufting  his  orthography. 

Such  was  the  origin  and  progrefs,  and 
fuch  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Italian  flage. 
I  will  not  fay  that  Mr.  Sharp  ought  to  have 
given  fuch  a  circumftantial  account  of  our 
theatrical  abilities  and  performances.  A 
ftranger,  as  I  faid  before,  has  need  to  live 
the  befl;  part  of  his  life  in  a  foreign  country 
to  qualify  himfelf  for  fuch  narrations  :  and 
any  man  may  ftand  eafily  excufed  when  he 
pafTes  lightly  over  fuch  fubjeds  in  his  tra- 
velling accounts.  But  no  flrangercan  avoid 
the  imputation  of  felf-conceit  when,  on  his 
return  home  after  a  fhort  ramble  over  any 
country,  he  launches  out  into  fuch  ample 
and  multifarious  fubjeds,  and  pretends  to 
give  his  countrymen  true  ideas  of  things,  of 
which  he  knows  nothing,  and  could  know 
nothing.  Let  any  man  unacquainted  with 
Italy  read  this  gentleman's  Five  Letters  on 
the  Italian  ftage,  and  he  will  prefently  con- 
clude that  the  Italians  are  a  people  moft 

mife- 
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miierably  ignorant  of  theatrical  matters; 
that  they  have  banifhed  all  fenfe  and  pro- 
priety from  their  drama's ;  and  that  they 
cannot  be  pleafed  with  any  thing  but  farci- 
cal .buffoonery.  But  is  this  giving  a  true 
idea,  of  the  Italians  and  of  their  ilage  ? 
Certainly  not.  The  mighty  cenfurer  ought 
to  have  got  better  information  before  he 
wrote  on  fuch  a  fubjed  ;  and  fince  he  pre- 
tends to  fuch  fldll  in  Italian,  as  to  know 
even  the  Venetian  diale(5t,  he  ought  to  have 
mentioned  Carlo  Gozzi  and  Metaftafio,  as 
they  are  dramatic  writers  not  to  be  equalled 
by  any  of  modern  England  and  France. 
What  {hall  \ye  then  call  our  author's  Five 
Letters  ? 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    XIII. 

Literature.  Its  revival  in  Italy.  Prefenf 
Jlate  of  it  there.  Libraries  throughout  that 
country.  Pafferoms  and  Parini's  poetiad 
works,  Father  Finettts  charaBer.  His 
kn(njoledge  of  the  languages.  Men  of  learn" 
ing  aBually  living  in  Italy  ^  not  undeferving 
the  notice  of  Englijh  travellers,  * 


I 


F  Mr.  Sharp  is  guilty  of  the  moft  ridicu- 
lous felf-conceit  when  he  Ipeaks  at  large  of 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Italian  ftage,  he  like- 
wife  incurs  the  fuipicion  of  difingenuity  when 
we  take  notice,  that  he  has  paft  over  in  the 
moft  profound  filence  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Italian  literature. 

How  could  this  man,  who  lays  the  ftrong- 
eft  claims  to  literary  honours,  negled:  a  topic 
which  above  all  others  muft  prove  interefl- 
ing  to  the  moft  fenfible  part  of  the  Englifh 
readers  ?  How  could  he  be  fo  fevere  when 
he  expatiated  on  our  ignorance  arid  follies, 
and  then  be  fo  forgetful  of  cenforial  juftice  as 

not 
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not  to  fjjeak  a  fingle  word  of  our  knowledge 
and  our  wifdom  ?  To  what  end  did  he  give 
an  account  of  his  travels  through  Italy,  if  he 
did  not  vifit  our  feveral  univerfities,  and  enter 
our  numerous  libraries  ?  if  he  was  not  even 
folicitous  for  the  leaft  information  or  perfonal 
acquaintance  with  any  one  of  the  many  men 
of  learning  that  live  at  prefent  amongft  us  ? 
Let  us  fuppofe  for  a  moment,  that  all  me- 
morials of  the  prefent  Italians  were  to  be 
deflroyed,  and  only  the  account  given  of 
them  by  Mr.  Sharp  was  kept  in  being, 
what  a  judgment  would  pofterity  form 
of  them  !  Poor  folk,  how  they  would  be 
wronged !  \'^'^ 

I  will  not  here  enquire  whether  in  tte 
celebrated  age  of  Leo  X.  there  was  more 
real  knowledge  in  Italy  than  there  is  at 
prefent.  Such  a  difcuflion  would  lead  me 
too  far  5  and  I  am  withal  afraid,  that  it 
would  prove  too  hard  for  my  abilities.  Let 
us  fuppofe  befides,  that  after  a  long  examen 
I  fhould  at  laft  declare  for  the  prefent  agei' 
have  I  not  reafon  to  think  that  my  contem- 
poraries 
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poraries  would  never  fufFer  themfelves  to  be 
convinced  by  my  argui;nents  ?  Mankind  in 
general  are  fuch  laiidatores  temporis  a5ii ; 
they  are  fo  bigctted  to  ancient  times,  that 
even  the  mod  learned  men  of  Leo's  age  fre- 
quently complained  of  the  ignorance  of 
their  times,  and  fet  the  preceding  centuries 
far  above  their  own,  both  for  fcience  and 
arts. 

Avoiding  therefore  a  difcuflion  which 
might  be  deemed  invidious,  or  at  leaft 
prove  fruitlefs,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
learning  cannot  procure  in  our  days  that  ve- 
neration to  its  poiTeflbrs  from  all  claiTes  of 
people,  and  efpecially  from  princes  and 
great  lords,  which  it  procured  them  foon  af- 
ter its  reftoration.  Learning  therefore  is 
now  cul'ivated  both  in  Italy  and  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  more  out  of  regard  to  its  ufe 
and  convenience  in  common  life,  than  for 
ary  great  hopes  of  arriving  by  its  means  at 
conftderable  advantages  or  univerfal  reputa- 
tion. Our  flock  of  books  on  all  forts  of  fub- 
jed:s   is  fo  ample  at   this  day,  that  learned 

Vol.  L  O  and 
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and  ingenious  men  cannot  now  have  that  fa- 
cility which  our  predecefibrs  had,  of  making 
themlelves  known  to  their  contemporaries, 
and  recommending  themfelves  to  public  no- 
tice by  handling  a  new  fubjedl.  We  have 
not,  like  our  predecefTors,  any  very  power- 
ful incentives  from  honour  or  from  intereft 
to  encreafe  the  number  of  quarto's  and  fo- 
lio's ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reafons  why 
many  perfons  at  prefent,  in  Italy  as  well 
as  in  England  and  in  other  countries,  cul- 
tivate the  fields  of  literature  in  privacy  and 
humble  content ;  and  yet  have  laid  in  much 
greater  ftores  of  knowledge  than  ever  Bem- 
bo  or  Sadoleto ;  but  keep  them  to  therru^ 
felves,  or  {hare  them  only  with  the  beft 
and  moift  intimate  of  their  friends,  with- 
out ever  thinking  of  carrying  them  tb 
any  public  market  by  means  of  the  prefs. 
A  cardinal's  hat  is  not  now  to  be  grafp- 
id  at  by  climbing  up  ladders  of  Greek 
4nd  Latin ;  and  a  learned  mail  iii  thefe  day's 
may  indeed  obtain  by  induflry  or  chance 
fome  petty  advantage  j  bat  a  biihopric  in 
•    ^  Italy 
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Italyi  as  well  as  in  England,  is  feldom  the 
reward  of  mere  merit  and  learning.  What- 
ever a  ftudious  reclufe  furrounded  by  his 
books  may  think  of  the  illuflrious  age  of 
Leo,  when  I  confider  the  wonderful  progrefs 
that  all  fcienccs  have  made  all  over  Europe 
within  thefe  three  laft  centuries,  I  am  al- 
mofl  tempted  to  think,  that,  exclufive  of 
the  knowledge  of  learned  languages,  the 
real  knowledge  of  the  prefent  Englifh  wo- 
men alone,  were  it  poflible  to  bring  it  all 
together,  would  prove  not  much  inferiour 
to  the  real  knowledge  of  that  illuftrious  age, 
with  which  fhallow  fatirifts  and  peevida 
poets  of  all  countries  reproach  the  degene- 
racy of  their  owniaoMn^fii  anfidl  ikx  . 
.^i,  Granting  however  that  the  modern  Ita- 
lians are  not  upon  the  whole  fo  ftudious 
afldi^  learned  as-,  their  cinquecentijii  *,  their 

*  The  Italians  ^ivc  this  colledive  name  to  th» 
learned  who  flourished  in  the  fixteenth  century,  as  they 
czll  Treceniijii,  ^rdtroccntijii,  and  5^ff«///?/ thofe  whf 
flouriftied  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  fevenieenth 
centuric|^>iUj..j 

O  a  anceflors 
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entefidrs  of  Led s  age-,  yet  it  is  wrong  in  fo- 
reigners to  foppofe,  that  they  are  quite  det- 
titute  of  literary  merit. 

Let  any  Englifhman  enter  the  public  li- 
braries of  Italy,  an<j  he  will  boaft  no  longer 
of  .thofe  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge,  of 
Gteiham  and  tl>e  Mufeum.  I  have  looked 
with  due  f  everence  on  thofe  four,  as  well  as 
on  many  more  in  feveral  parts  of  this  king- 
dom both  public  and  private :  but  none  of 
them  raifed  my  wonder,  as  they  naturally 
brought  back  to  my  remembrance  the  Am- 
brofiana  at  Milan,  that  of  St.  Mark  at  Ve- 
nice, the  MagUabechiana  and  the  Lauren- 
tiana  at  Florence,  and  the  Vaticana  at  Rome. 
Thefe  ftand  in  no  need  of  additional  (lielves 
to  vie  with  the  moil  famous  Englifli  libra- 
ries. In  Turin,  Pavia,  Parma,  Padua,  Pi- 
fa,  Modena,  Bologna,  and  Naples,  there 
are  likewife  ample  colled:ions  of  hooks  for 
public  ufe  * :  and  there  is  fcarce  a  town,  or 

*  MiiTon  in  his  travels  reclcons  TOurlecn  in  Venice 
'oTily,  fome  of  which  are  larger  than  St.  IVLrk's;  and 
aimoft  all  public. 

'  -  even 
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even  a  convent  throughout  My  without  a 
private  or  a  public  library.  Many  people 
alfb  have  their  private  ones,  and  fonie  of 
them  very  confiderable.  I  will  only  men- 
tion that  of  count  Pertofati  at  Milan,  v^hich 
contains  above  bne  hundred  thoufand  vo- 
lumes, and  for  which  twenty-five  thouiand 
Englifh  pounds  were  once  c^eied  by  the  late 
emperor.  .  -  ii^v  i  m.  ,>;cifn-v&:M:u-  ^u-  •- 

.  -  It  would  be  enndlef^  to  A^merke  'all  the 
tfeafures  of  learning  thus  accumulated  in 
numberlefs  parts  of  Italy  j  and  the  Italians 
are  not  to  be  fuppofed  fo  abfurd,  as  to  keep 
their  libraries  for  mere  fhow,  or  only  for  the 
pleafure  of  feeding  moths  and  mice.  Many 
iiien  are  to  be  found  in  them,  whofe  lives 
were  early  devoted  to  the  acquifition  of 
'knowledge.     Ambition    and    curiofity   aft 

^lipon  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  with  full  as 
much  force  as  they  do  upon  thofe  of  other 

"^'tountries,    and   many  of  the  prcfent  Ita- 
lians were  made,  great  fcholars  either  by 

iifine/jQrv-the  other  of  thefetwo  powerful 

"  movers. 

O  3  But 
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-«  But  few  are  the  cultivators  of  fcience, 
whofe  names  are  wafted  by  fame  to  diftant 
regions,  efpecially  during  their  lives;  and 
the  greatefl  part  of  them  muft  be  contented 
to  enjoy  renown  only  in  thofe  places  that  gave 
them  birth.  They  cannot  all  have  a  king  of 
Pruflia  for  a  patron  and  a  panegyrift,  who 
will  deign  to  take  the  trouble  of  gilding  all 
Voltaire's  filver,  and  all  Algarotti's  copper. 
However,  though  extended  literary  repu- 
tation be  fcarce  attainable  by  the  fons  of 
learning  while  they  live,  and  though  the 
approaches  towards  it  be  very  gradual  and 
flow,  yet  the  names  of  fome  living  Italians 
have  reached  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  thofe  of  Metaftafio  the  poet,  Mor- 
gagni  the  anatomift,  Frifio  the  mathema- 
tician, and  father  Beccaria  the  eledric  phi- 
loibpher,  are  names  no  longer  confined  to 
their  fide  of  the  Alps.  Vallifnieri,  Mura- 
tori,  Maf^i,  Cocchi,  Poleni,  Gori,  Gian- 
noni,  Buonamici,  and  Beccari,  who  died 
but  lately,  were  not  names  unknown  in 
other  countries.     Bianchi   and    Batarra  of 

Rimini, 
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Rimini,  Lami  of  Florence,  Manii  the  pre- 
sent archbifhop  of  Lucca,  Delia  Torre  and 
Mazzocchi  of  Naples,  the  marquis  Fagnano 
of  Sinigaglia,  are  likewife  n»rn.es  with  which 
ipany  profeijbrs  of  fcience  ^re  ^cquaintec^ 
throughout  all  Europe.  To  thefe  and  fom^ 
others,  I  might  without  any  great  impro- 
priety add  thofe  of  Bofcovich  *  ;the  aftronoT 
pier,  and  Ailemanno  the  oriental  linguift, 
who  have  had  their  education  and  acquire^ 
their  knowledge  amongft  us.  But  though 
^nly  a  few  of  the  learned  of  Italy  have  been 
^  happy  as  to  have  their  names  known  be- 
yond their  mountains  and  their  feas,  yet 
^there  are  many  vi^ho  do  honour  to  their 
<::^ountry  with  dieir  mental  acquifitions.  In 
poetry,  beiides  Metaftafio  and  the  two  Goz- 
zi's,  we  have  PafTeroni  at  Milan,  who  has 
printed  a  kind  of  fatirical  epic  poem  in  thirty- 
three  canto's,  which  abounds  'm  wit,  hu- 
mpur,  and  learning.     Under  the  pretence 


Father  Bofcovich  is  a  Ragufean,  and ,  monfignor 

0  4  of 
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of  relating  Cicero's  life,  this  fanciful  poet 
lafhes  the  vices,  and  points  out  the  foibles 
that  predominate  now  amongft  his  coun- 
trymen :  and,  making  due  allowance  for 
poetical  exaggeration,  it  is  in  PalTeroni's 
poem  that  foreigners  ought  to  look  for  fure 
information  .  concerning  our  cufloms  and 
tnanneh,  and  not  in  the  idle  and  fhallow 
performances  of  Mr.  Siiarp  and  other  fuch 
conceited  and  ignorant  travellers. 

,  At  Milan  likewife,  there  is  one  Parini, 
\^hp..will  certainly  prove  a'  very  eminent 
'p9^t,T  if  he  continues  to  write.  His  Mdf^ 
tim  and  Mezzodi  have  filled  me  with  hopes, 
that  he  w^ill  ibon  be  the  Pope  or  the  Boileau 
of  Italy,  as  he  is  already  almoft  equal  to 
them  in  juftnefs  of  thinking  and  exad:nefs 
of  expreffion,  and  feems  to  furpafs  them 
in  richnefs  of  imagery  an4  fecundity  of  in- 
vention. '  ''  '-"^  ^^' 

Many  other  followers  of  the  mufes 
fwarm  all  over  Italy,  and  fome  ;of  them 
are \  in  high  repute  in  the  places  where 
they  refide:  but  I  cannot  much  praife  any 
:;V  ■  o£ 
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of  them,  as  I  know  none  poflefTed  of  miicH 
invention:  and  what  is  a  poet  without 
invention?  nv     ^.    ■::     .u,..u(ior.  -^^    Jsdt 

Some  of  my  refers 'l>fi!^  b^'1%ady  ?(?"1^ 
here,  that  I  do  not  offer  much  in  commen- 
dation of  my  country  when  T  reckon  but 
five  poets  in  it  at  this  time.  But  can  many 
centuries  boaft  of  many  more  ?  and  cart 
England,  or  France,  or  any  other  countf^ 
now  mufter  up  a  much  larger  number  ?      '? 

The  number  of  our  men  well  verfea  in 
feveral  parts  of  fcience,  is  certainly  much 
larger  than  that  of  our  poets.  In  all  our 
univerfities  every  kind  of  literature  is  much 
cultivated,  and  every  one  of  them"  caii 
boaft  of  fome  en>inent  profeflbr.  In  fome 
of  them  the  eaf^ern  languages,  eipeciallyi 
may  be  learned  with  much  greater  cafe  and 
pxpedition  than  in  any  other  univerfity  in 
Europe,  as  their  libraries  are  more  amply 
furnifhed  with  eaftern books  and  manufcripts, 
and  our  profefTors  of  thofe  languages  multt*- 
plied  by  the  religious  neceffity  of  keeping  up 
^•large  body  of  mtffionaries..  :In  Venice  and 

in 
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in  Rome  one  may  meet  every  day  with  men 
deeply  fkilled  in  oriental  literature.  Let 
me  only  mention  here  one,  who  is  the  moft 
ailoniihing  linguift  in  my  opinion  that  ever 
cxifted.  I  mean  father  Bonifacio  Finetti,  a 
Dominican  friar,  who  in  the  year  1756  pub- 
lifhed  ten  diflertations  on  the  Hebre\y  lanr 
guage  and  its  derivatives  -,  that  is,  the  Rab- 
binical, the  Chaldaic,  the  Syriac,  the  Sa- 
maritan, the  Phenician  or  Punic,  literal 
Arabic,  the  vulgar  Arabic,  and  the  Am- 
baric.  Thefe  Ten  DilTertations  were  given  in 
^  volnme  *  by  father  Finetti  as  a  ipecimen  of 
a  larger  work,  which  he  intended  to  write 
upon  all  languages,  both  antient  an,d  mo- 
dern. 

My  learned  reader  will  perhaps  ftart  to 

hear  of  a  man,  who  intended  to  write  a 
work  on  all  languages,  both  ancient  and  mo^ 
dern-,  and  I  muft  fay,  that  when  I  firfl  cafl 

*  This  book  is  intitled  Trattato  della  lingua 
Ehraica  efue  affin'i^  del  padre  Bonifacio  Finetti  dell  or  dine 
de*  predicatori,  offer  to  agli  eruditi  per  Saggio  deW  opera 
da  lui  intrapprefa  fopra  i  linguaggi  di  iutto  il  mondo.  In 
Venezia  1 756,  apprejfo  Antonio  Zatia. 

my 


my  eye  on  t!ie\itle-page  oTFinettrs  Ipeclmcii, 
the  firft  thought  that  occurred  was,  that  its 
author  could  be  no  better  than  a  literary 
quack  or  a  madman.  But  the  reading  of  his 
Ten  DifTertations  gave  me  reafon  to^  alter 
my  hafty  judgment ;  and  I  had  then  no  reft 
until  I  procured  myfelf  the  honour  of  his 
perfonal  acquaintance.  *'-   ■>    nt  :^^w^^ 

This  friar  is  now  near  eigKty*  years  oI5^ 
of  which  he  has  employed  fixty  at  leaft  ia 
ftudying  languages.  As  in  the  courfe  of  his 
life  he  fcarcely  ever  ftirred  from  his  cell,  he 
is  not  commonly  known,  not  even  in  Venice, 
though  it  be  the  place  of  his  birth  and  con- 
liant  refidence.  However,  he  has  found 
means  in  his  long  folitude  to  have  from  fhe 
miffionaries  fent  in  partibus  infidelhim  by  the 
college  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  and 
from  all  corners  of  the  world,  all  forts  of 
books  and  manufcripts  that  could  facilitate 
the  ftudy  of  the  remoteft  tongues. 

I  have  rnyfelf  brought  feveral  English 
travellers  acquainted  with  him,  and  they 
were  as  much  pleafed  with  the  convcrfation 

of 
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of  the  reverend  old  man,  as  furprifed  zt 
his  odd  library,  which  couiifts  chiefly  of 
♦Grammars,  did^ionaries,  bibles,  catechifms, 
prayers,  memorials,  letters,  treaties  of  peace 
or  commerce,  itineraries,  and  other  things 
of  this  fort,  written  in  the  moft  ohfcure  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  Alia,  Africa,  and  Amc- 
iKJa.>'-:;'--V'-^-''  -'-  ''"    '  ■.^:'  -i.^.- ^.■•'.^  .^::  -''^ci.. 

-  Being  ahbiit ,  fefvbnty  ^  year  is  of "  age;  'he 
formed  the  defign  of  communicating  fome 
part  of  his  immenfe  knowledge  to  the 
world,  and  publiflied  his  Ten  DifTertations 
<m  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  derivatives 
for  a  fpecimen,  as  I  faid,  upon  all  languages, 
ancient  and  modern.  This  is  a  tranflation 
of  part  of  his  preface  to  that  fpecimen. 

-  <«  T'^  FIRST  CHAPTER  cf  my  ivorky  fays 
'-  •^^he,  Jkall  be  this  very  fpecimen  a  little  en- 

**  larged.  We  Jhall  thus  begin  our  great  Ian- 
'Wguage-journey  from  the  Eafi,  where  the  He^ 
•^brew  tranf ports  us  direBly  :  and  rnnning 

*'  Qpoer  the  Eajlern  countries,  wefloall  onlyflep 
^^^mvhile  from  Arabia  into  Africa  to  pay  a 

''•  vijit  to  the  Ethiopic  and  Amharic  languages^ 

"  becaufe 
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••  becaufe  thefe  are  both  daughters  of  the  He^ 
**  brew.  From  Africa  ive  JJmU  then  return 
**  immediately  to  Aft  a,  mid  even  enter  fmne 
*'  parts  of  Europe,  that  ive  may  fpeak  of 
*'  ether  oriental  tongues  which  have  likewije 
"  fome  affinity  ivith  the  Hebrew.  Our  SE- 
*'  coND  CHAPTER  therefore Jhall give  anac- 
*'  count  of  allthofe  other  eajiern  languages  that 
*<  reach  from  the  eajiern  part  of  Europe  to  the 
**  river  Indus,  and  owe  Jome  part  of  their  origin 
*'  to  the  H£brew  tongue  ;  that  is,  the  Greek, 
*'  the  Armenian,  the  Turkifi,  and  the  Per- 
*'fan.  Then  without  turning  our  back  to  the 
**  rijingfun,  we  will  run  through  the  Eaji-Iu' 
■"  dies,  and  give  an  account  in  our  third 
**  CHAPTER  of  the  Eaft-Indian  tongues ;  that 
**  is,  the  Jndofanic,  the  Malaccan,  the  Mala- 
**  barical,  the  Malejamic,  tfje  I'amulic,  tfx  Te» 
**  lugic,  the  Siamefe,  afidfome  ethers.  Continu- 
**  ing  then  our  journey  the  fame  way,  wefiall 
^^  fpeak  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Ian- 
**"  g^^i^^  <f  i^^  further moji  eafi",  that  is,  tf 
*^  the  Anemitic,  which  compreheiids  tfje^Chi- 
*^  nefe^   the  Cochincbinefei  the  Japanefe,  the 

"  Formofan, 
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**  Formofcm,  and  form  others.  The?!  we  will  turn 
•*  ourjleps  to  the  North,  and  entering  the  mojl 
*^  eaftern  Tartary,  we  will  go  a  journey  retro- 
"  grade  to  our  fir fl ;  that  is,  we  will  turn  t$ 
*'  the  Wefi,  in  order  to  come  back  again  to  EU' 
*^\ropey  after  having  vifited  tkoje  iiajl  regions, 
**  T^herefore  the  fifth  Q-RAVT-E.Kjhallbe  of  the 
*'  Tartarian  languages ;  and  as  far  as  our  few 
*'  books  in  them  can  lead  us,  we  Jhall  fay  Jome- 
*'  thing  of  the  Majuric  tongue,  which  is  fpoke 
**  by  the  Chinefe  Tartars  j  and  of  the  Mongu- 
*'  lefe,  the  Tibet  tan,  or  Tanguttan,  the  Cal- 
"  mucic,  the  Crimean,  and  fome  others, 
%^rom  the  Greater  Tartary  continuing  our 
^'^  journey  to  the  weft,  we  enter  into  Mufcovy^ 
**  a72d  from  the  LeJJ'er  Tartary  into  Poland, 
.*\^Both  in  Mufcovy  and  Poland  we  meet  with 
*^  the  tongue  commonly  called  Scla'vonian, 
♦*  though  it  ought  to  be  Slavonian  or  Slavifi, 
*'  which  fome  call  likewife  Iliyric,  Our  sixth 
"  CHAPTER  foall  then  treat  of  the  ancient 
**  Sclavonian  tongue,  and  of  its  derivatives  ; 
"  that' is,  the  Mufcovite,  the  Polifo,  the  Bohe- 
**  mian,  the  Vandalic,  the  Iliyric  or  Dalma^ 

"  tian. 
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**  tian,  the  Carniolan,  and  others.  To  the 
**  nvefi  of  the  countries  where  the  Sclavontdn 
**  tongues  are  Jpoken^  there  is  Germany  and 
**  other  comitriesy  where  we  meet  many  Ian-  , 
**  guages  of  Germanic  origin.  The  ancient 
**  language  of  Germany  is  hy  feme  called  Old 
**  Gothic y  hy  others  Teutonic,  andjlill  by  other's 
"  Norrene,  Norman,  or  Northern.  The  se- 
"  VENTH  CHAPTER  therefore  jJoall  treat  of 
**  the  ancient  Germa?iic  tongue,  and  of  its  fe^ 
*'  veral  derivatives,  both  ancient  and  modern^ 
^^  The  modern,  beginning  from  the  farther 
**  north,  are  the  Icelandic,  to  which  we  will 
^^  join  the  Greenlandijh,  as  we  jhall  loave  no 
^•^  proper er  place  for  it  than  this;  then  the 
**  Swedijh,  the  Norvegian,  the  Danijh,  the 
*'  Englijh,  the  Low-Dutch,  and  the  High- 
**  Dutch  ;  and  this  lajl  will  be  the  firfi  of 
*'  which  we  Jhall  fpeak.  Amongfi  the  ancient 
**  Germanic  tongues  there  are  tlie  Rumc, 
**  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Mefogothic,  tJx  Te^ 
"  otijk,  and  fome  others.  From  Germany, 
*'  turning  ourjieps  to  the  weft,  we  will  enter 
"  France,  and  there  find  one  of  the  prettUfl 

**  daughters 
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**  daughicf's  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  then  the  It  a^ 
•'  lian,  the  Spanifi,  and  the  Fortuguefe^  with 
«'  a  few  othdrs  of  inferior  rank.  In  the 
'*f  EIGHTH  CHAPTER  therefore  we  fall  dwell 
^■.  a  while  with  them,  after  having  paid  our 
^^refpeBful  copjpliments  to  their  noble  mother 
%^he  Latifi  tongue.  And  behold!  we  are 
**  here  come  to  the  utmofl  verge  of  Europe. 
**  However,  before  we  fet  fail  for  Africay 
*^we  mujl  needs  fpeak  of  fever al  language sin- 
■^^  clofedin  fame  narrow  fpaces,  which  having 
•*  little  or  no  of\pring  of  their  own,  are  by  the 
^' linguifi  called  small  tongues.  Tef 
**  thefe  two  deferve  our  attention  >  and  we 
*-^  fhall  therefore  form  our  ninth  chapter 
*'  of  the  fmall  tongues  of  Europe,  in  which 
"  are  ccmprifed  the  Hungarian,  the  Lithu- 
"  anian,  the  Eiiionian,  the  Finlandif:,  the 
*'  Welch  with  the  Cornwallian,  Irifi,  Ar^ 
^^moricy  arid  other  of  its  dialeBsy  the  Bif- 
*'  cayan,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  ancient 
"  Spanifo ;  the  Albanefe,  and  fopic  oilvrs. 
*|  Then  we  will  crofs  over  to  Africa.  .  But 
**  in  that  country,  thcugh  much  larger  jhan 
2  '-^  Europe f 
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*'  Europe  J  I  fear  we  Jhall  not  he  able  to 
**  travel  much,  becaufe  of  the  drearinefs  of  its 
*'  defartSy  and  the  barbarity  of  its  nations: 
•*  befides  that,  we  fhall  already  have  vifted 
**  the  Barbary-States  upon  occafon  of  the 
*'  Arabic  language  commonly  fpoke  there,  and 
*'  the  empire  of  Abyffinia,  where  the  Ethiopic 
**  and  the  Amharic  tongues  are  predominant, 
**  Ho^vever,  Egypt  will  keep  us  a  while  with 
**  the  Coptic  tongue  or  Old  Egyptian.  This 
**  tongue  fhall  form  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
*^  TENTH  CHAPTER  J  and  in  it  we  fhall  [peak 
^*  alfo  of  fome  others,  efpecially  of  the  ancient 
**  African,  now  called  Tamagzef,  and  of  the 
**  Congoyan,  Angolian,  Melindan,  Otten^ 
**  totic,  Madagafcaric,  and  fome  others^ 
*'  From  Africa  then  we  fhall  fail  to  Ame^ 
•**  rica,  travel  it  all  over,  lifien  to  the  va^ 
**  rious  fpeeches  of  thofe  wild  nations,  and 
"  interpret  them  as  far  as  we  fhall  be  afjifled 
"  by  our  hooks.  Of  the  American  lafiguages 
"  we  fhall  make  two  chapters.  The  firjl, 
«*  which  will  be  the  eleventh  in  our  work, 
^^  fhall  treat  (f  the  languages  of  North- 
Vol.  I.  P  America-, 


•^, 
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*^'.Amertca\  and' t^oe  fecond^  which  will  be 
'^^'the  TWELFTH  i?i  order,  Jhail  comprehe?td 
^'-ihofe  of  South- America.  In  the  Jirji  of 
'^^'thefe  two  chapters  we  will  fpeak  of  the 
"  Mexican,  the  Poco7?ianic,  the  Virginiarty 
**^^he  Algo7'ikine,  the  Huronic,  the  Carib- 
*'^' bean,  and  others -y  and  in  the  fecojid,  of 
^^•the  Brafilian,  the  Chilefe,  the  Peruvian , 
^^'ajtd  others.  Afid  with  this  chapter  we 
*^' flail  put  an  end  to  our  long  and  laborious 
^pereg?'inationy 

^^  Such  was  to  be  tlie  work  defigned  by 
ifiy  reverend  friend  father  Finetti,  a  work 
"grahd  in  the  defign,  and,  as  far  as  it  went, 
^complete  in  the  execution  j  a  work  that 
■«^'ould  have  refleded  infinite  honour  upon 
'his  country,  as  it  would  have  added  im- 
-ttienfely  to  that  flock  of  philological  knowr 
•ledge  already  poffelTcd  by  the  Europeans; 
^rki  what  is  dill  of  greater  importance, 
-'U'-Guld  4iave  appriftrd  the  ftudious  part  of 
^iiiankimt  by  a  ftriking  example,  of  the  vaft 
.-aiKi  *i3o(l  iiicredible  acquifitions  the  human 
•■^liiind-caft-miake,  when  long  and  inceiTantly 
u--'"  ;  employed 
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employed  upon  the  purfuit  of  knowledge, 
Sut  alas !  the  noble  Ipecimen  that  he  gave 
us  of  the  intended  work,  which  he  printed 
at  his  own  expence,  for  a  long  time  did  not 
fell.    The  ftrangenefs  of  its  title,  the  obfcu- 
rity  of  its  author,  the  flupidity  of  his  fellow- 
friars,  the  barbarous  inattention  of  the  Ve- 
netians,   and  fome  other  caufes,   unfortu- 
nately concurred  to  make  this  grand  per- 
formance be  negleded ;  and  as  father  Fi- 
netti,  like  the  generality  of  our  friars,  had 
no  money  to  fpare  for  the  printing  of  it,  he 
did  not  care  for  the  trouble  of  writing  it. 
Thus  the  literary  world  has  been  for  ever 
robbed  of  his  other  eleven  volumes,  to  the 
everlafting   forrow   of    every  cultivator  of 
knowledge !   It  is  true  that  eight  years  after 
^rthe  firft  edition  of  the  firft  volume,  all  the 
^'copies  of  it  were  fold  in  a  few  weeks  upon 
the  flrong  recommendation  of  a  periodical 
iwri^et^  who  happened  by  chance  to  read  it: 
fisut  the  heavy  addition  of  eight  years  to  the 
n©ld  age  of  the  author,  had  fo  difabled  him, 
ythati'now  he  could   write  no  morc}  and 


tlius  Italy  arid  the  whole  worid  itiuft  tot 
ever  bemoan  this  great  lofs,  ^s  jn  all  pro- 
bability no  man  will  ever  agaiii  be  found  fo 
well  qualified  for  fo  terrifying  an  und^^ 
taking.  ^'^'^ 

After  this  atxdunt  of  oUrFinetti,  there  is  no 
need  of  introducing  any  other  of  my  country- 
men to  the  acquaintance  of  the  Englifh.  But 
iliould  any  of  my  readers  go  to  vifit  Italy,  and 
bedefirous  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  literature 
of  it,  I  take  the  liberty  of  throwing  here  in 
a  note  *  the  names  of  feme  few  amongft 
^^'  1\P^^^^  ^h^^^         our 

-^4^  At  ??»ir»r^,' PerclH,  Pbmpeo'Neri,  Bandini,Tar' 
'->  -      gioni,  Manetti,  Nannoni,  and  Nelli. 

At  Romey  Stat,  Mammacchi,  Maratti,  Giacomelli, 

Zeladaj  Garampi,  and  Borgia. 

*•  At  BoJc^a,  two  Zanotti's,  Fantoni,  two  Tariifii*s, 

tit     (one  of  whom  fpcaks  Englifh  wonderfully  well) 

Monti,    Ferdinand  BaiH,    and  the    lady  Laura 

^^*AtNap7eSi  Gchovefi,  Gaetti,  Martorelli,  Coturnio, 
^*-     (the  difcoverer  of  two  aqueduds  in  the  ear  never 
-"^   bbfcrVed   by    former   anatottirfts )   -iiid:  'marquis. 
Bomba. 
At  Modena^  Vandelli. 

'    '  A 
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our  learned,  with  whofe  converfation  or 
works  I  am  furi^  any  Englifhman  will  be 
pleafed,  let  his  knowledge  be  ever  fp  gre3;t 
and  fb  multifarious.  iiuji-j^.   ^vr'/' 

At  Padua,  Marfili,  Carmeli,  and  Mafirega, 
At  Pi  fa,  Matani  and  Adami.      ^„  >t      ,    * 

^^•At  Cortona.  Coltellini.  ^^^^^  ^^'' 

ft'' At  Zt/f^tf,  Benvehuti.|)rikl^i£yppJS"^mQjndfn 
At  Siena,  Baldaflarri,  TabarrinF|"  and  PiflwiftiQffl^ 
At  Folterra,  Guarnaci,  ,  -  _^        ■  v  t  *   ^ 

At  Parma,  racciaudi.      •       .^^   '    « 
At  Irnola,  count  Zampleri.         3^35^  Ip 

^' At  Rimini,  Bonfi,  befides  Bianclti,^*d  Batarra,  a|^ 
ready  named. 
At  Pefaro,  Olivieri. 
At  Anconoy    Mauri,  Stampini,  ^t&  Ctcco  Storani,' 

already  named. 
.At   Macerata,    two   Mozzi's,  .  Compagnoni, .  >  and 
Aurifpa. 
^,  ,At  Milati,  Imbonatf,  two  Villa's,. Baleftrierip  Irico, 
( !■;      and  many  more. 

At  Genoa,  Giambattifta  Negroni,   Viali,    Celefia, 
Gaftaldi,  and  Pizzorno. 
,  At  Cafalf  in  Montferrat,  Cocconati,  Qrifella,  and 
^\;3ff€(ambera. 
gjy^^,?V/»,  Broardi,   Quaregna,  ^avriano,    Somis, 


Alione,  etc. 


P3  CHA?. 
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■  '  '  C  H  A  P.    XIV.  -  ^^- 

jfdvantages  artjing  to  the  Italiam  from  Ii-k 
terature,      Fh^iCy    Law,   and  Divinity t' 
bow  praBifed  in  Italy,     Noify  mamier  of, 
.,  pleading  peculiar  to  the  Venetian  advocates^ 
.,(  Jlliji  oj-  the  men  of  learning  that  Brefcia  has, 
toproduced  of  lat?.     Advantages  of  liberty, 
IkmdJlaveryA  \o  enuioavflq -l^Ix 
iliquq    gnuov     li^rli.    Mht.    ^Uiihm 


A 


F  T  E  R  the  above  flight  account  ef 
our  literature,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
fpeak  of  the  advantages  which  the  Italians 
may  reafonably  expedt  from  addiding  them- 
feives  to  a  fludlous  life.  An  information  of 
this  kind  will  lead  my  Englifh  readers  into 
fuch  parts  of  our  cuftoms,  as  no  traveller  of 
their  nation,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  has 
yet  taken  nomf'  ^^^^^-^ ''  liM^  .sgsiliv 
'^Jn  Italy  when  a  young  riian  is  trained  up 
^9.  phyfic,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  get  his 
livelihood  by  it  in  a  very  fhort  time,  if  h^d 
win  apply  to  it  in  fuph  ia  manner  as  to  ac- 
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quire  any  reputation.  On  his  quitting  the 
univerlity,  which  is  generally  done  after 
fcvcn  yearSj  and  after  having  taken  all  his 
degrees,  he  goes  to  ferve  as  a  volunteer  in 
fome  great  hofpital,  or  puts  himfelf  to  a  kind 
of  apprenticefliip  v^ith  one  of  the  mofl: 
noted  phyficians  in  a  capital  town,  that  he 
may  now  learn  the  pra<^ice)  as  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  already  learned  the  theory  of 
phylic.  The  phyficians  of  Italy  vifit  all 
their  patients  with  their  young  pupils 
conftantly  at  their  heels,  oblige  them  to 
infped:  minutely  all  the  maladies  that  fall 
in  their  v/ay,  and  take  notice  of  the  remedies 

they  prefcribe.  ■■fti^A'Bf.m^^vMcHSf^v^frr 
.This  kind  of  life  a  yoiing  beginner 
generally  follows,  until  an  opportunity  offers 
to  be  cholen  phyiician  to  an  hofpital,  or  to  go 
in  the  fame  capacity  to  fome  fmall  town  qt 
village,  which  is  called  andar^  in  piidqt^a» 
.As  ibon  as  he  he^s.  of  3  vacancy  in  any  pro-' 
vincial  place  that  will  fuit  his  circumftances, 
he  applies  cither. -perrpnally  or  by  letter  to  the, 
corporation  ,Qt  it.  offejs  his  fervice,  mi  pro- 
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duces  his  certificates  of  having  had  his  de« 
grees,  ferved  his  apprenticefliip,  and  lived  as 
ipvery  honeft  man  ought  to  live.  vx  il.j. 

On  occalion  of  vacancies  there  are  '  gene** 
i"ally  feveral  conripetitors  v^'ho  flrive  to  fill 
the  empty  place.  But  the  young  phyficiaii 
"who  has  acquired  the  beft  character  both  for 
fkill  in  his  profeffion,  and  prudence  in  com*r 
mon  life,  has  the  beft  chance  of  fucceed^* 
ing  in  his  application,  and  of  being  prefer-^ 
red  to  the  other  candidates.  His  fuccels 
hovi^ever  depends  on  the  fuffrages  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  the  largefl  number  of  them  is 
not  always  obtained  by  fuperior  merit.  Par«- 
tiality  and  chance  will  fometimes  interfere^ 
and  give  a  place  to  one  that  ought  to  have 
been  given  to  another.  But  we  are  very  fure, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  officioufnefs  avails 
but  little  in  cafes  of  fuch  eledion?,  and  that 
places  will  never  be  procured  by  money,  as 
we  are  flill  perfed Jlrange^^s  to  the  noble  ar| 

©f  bribing  voters.ft'  BfTfi  -^nRtoAtrfq  gmV^wid 
jf  When  the  place  is  once  obtained^  the 
young  phyfician  keeps  it  until  he  hears  of  a 

better  i 
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better  j  and  then  he  offers  htrnfclf  a  candi* 
date  for  that.  By  thefe  means  our  provin- 
cial phyficians  fhift  from  place  -to  place,  that 
is,  from  a  fmall  condotta  to  a  greater. 

No  patient  in  any  provincial  place  is 
obliged  to  fee  his  phyfician  for  his  attendr 
ance:,]idsij«cach  corporation  allows  him  4|i 
yearly  falary.  However,  alnaoft  all  families, 
whether  they  have  occafion  for  him  or  no^ 
fend  him  fome  little  prefent  at  Eafter  and 
at  Chrif^mas,  which  confiils  of  a  lamb  or  a 
|iid,  of  hams,  faufages,  capons,  game,  oil, 
wine,  corn,  or  the  like.  The  poorefl  peafant 
would  be  afhamed  not  to  fend  at  leaft  a  cotti 
pie  of  fowls  to  his  phyfician  on  the  holidays* 
This  heceflity  of  pufhing  themfelves  for- 
ward by  mere  dint  of  perfonal  merit,  and 
the  liberty  that  people  have  of  employing 
any  phyfician  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  they 
have  no  good  opinion  of  their  own,  naturally 
creates  much  emulation  amongfl:  neigh- 
bouring phyficians,  and  makes  the  greateft 
.part  of 'them  apply  very  ferioufly  to  their 
bufincfsj  fo'that  it  is  not  rar^  to  fin4  fome 
.  -  ^■^~-'  of 
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cjf  them  very  fkilful  in  their  profeffion  even 
in  the  obfcurefl  towns  of  Italy  ;  and  I  was, 
much  furprifed  two  years  ago  in  a  petty 
village  of  the  Upper  Montferrat,  called 
Rivalta,  to  find  one  Signor  Bovio,  a  young 
phyfician,  not  only  very  fkilful  in  the  fcience 
of  healing,  but  alfo  pofTefTed  of  a  large 
colledlion  of  the  natural  produdions  of  that 
province  made  by  himfelf,  and  elpecially  of 
petrifications  fcarce  to  be  found  even  in  the 
ampleft  mufeums.  It  is  to  that  emulation 
we  chiefly  owe  the  works  of  our  Borelli's, 
Bellini's,  Malpighi's,  Baglivi's,  Torricelli's, 
Redi's,  and  many  others,  whofe  names  are 
known  to  the  phyiicians  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Sydenham  and 
Boerhaave.  01  -; ;;;  j:;:iij4 

•  If  a  village  happens  to  be  (cJ  fmatl  ks  hot 
(b  afford  a  fufficient  falary,  it  is  annexed  to 
one,  two,  or  more  of  the  neighbouring  j  and 
their  common  phyfician  in  fuch  a  cafe  is 
(fh^bled  hy  them  to  keep  a  horfe,  a  mule, 
^A^tnehicief.  'It  i^'likewire  the  bufinefs  C5f 
the  corporatioii  to  provide  a  lodging  for  him 

whenever 


^whenever  he  is  obliged  to  make  any  flay 
amongft  them,  and  be  abfent  a  while  from 
hisufual  place  of  refidence.  If  the  place> 
on  the  contrary,  is  too  large  for  one  phyficiani'' 
the  corporation  has  more  than  one  falary  to 
appoint,  and  more  than  one  condotta  to  dif- 
pofe  of.  K)"'b9na?»<xj  -Y^lfe^-jfttf  'j§nTi^5rf  Id 
jJ  Th€  falafies,  together  with  the  regular 
^fefents,  in  many  villages  and  provincial 
towns  that  I  have  vifited,  and  where  I  have- 
often  made  it  a  point  to  be  particularly  in* 
quifitive  on  this  head,  are  equivalent,  upon 
a  medium,  to  a  capitation  of  two  fhillings^' 
and  few  are  the  condotta  s  that  contain  left 
than  three  hundred  fouls,  as  few  are  like-if 
wife  thofe  that  go  beyond  {tstv\  or  eight 
hundred  :  io  that  our  provincial  phyficians 
in  the  fmalleft  places  get  about  thirty  or  for- 
ty pounds  a  year,  and  feventy  or  eighty  in 
the  largeft  j  which  are  fufficient  compC;^ 
tencies,  as  there  is  no  provincial  place 
throughout  Italy,  where  a  middling  family 
may  not  be  decendy  maintained  with  th? 
fmallefti  «rf"rthef^  fums.  ,;.: 

Yet 
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Yet  all  our  phyficians  do  not  go  in  con- 
dstta.  Some  of  them  remain  for  many  years 
in  their  apprenticefhips  j  zQi  as  fubilitutes 
to  their  principals ;  get  patients  for  then:ifti, 
lelv^  when  they  think  it  time  to  venture  ov^. 
their  ©wn  bottoms^  and  fet  up  in  capital 
towns,  where  fome  of  them  have  got  very 
defirable  fortunes* 

Whether  this  method  of  proceeding  with 
regard  to  the  pradice  of  phyfic  be  preferable 
to  that  ufed  in  England,  I  will  not  venture 
to  determine.     It  may  perhaps  be  lels  lucra*^ 
bve  to  fome  of  the  profeffors  of  medicine*. 
But  it  fceras  to  ^e  more  ufeful  to  the  peo**. 
pl^  J  as  they  are  in  Italy  much  moregenef 
lally,  and  even  to  the  loweil,  accommodat--. 
cd  with  the  aid  of  phyficians  regularly  bred^' 
than  the  people  of  England. 
t?\The  young  men  who  apply  to  furgery,  get 
through  the  world  exa(Sly  after  the  manner 
ef  phyiicians  :   and  as  for  the  apothecaries, 
any  body. that  chufes   may  fet  up  for  one^ 
after  having  undergone  proper  examinations. 
Buttlie  phyiicians  in  every  place  of  their 
r^ifii'.  refidence 


t^fidedee  ^i'^  obliged  tb"^iilt"oftce^a"3/^ 
at  kaft  the  apothecaries  /hops,  and  have 
power  to  deftroy  all  their  decayed  drugs  ar%d 
bad  medicines.  And  here  I  mull  not  omit 
to  fayj  'that  within  my  memory  the  num- 
ber of  apothecaries  is  confiderably  decreafeA 
}n*Mly;  anti  I  was  credibly  informed  ill 
my  late  Gamble  there,  that  in  Ficrehcfe 
only  ilibfe  than  twenty  of  them  wttt  lit 
iefs  than  three  years  obliged  to  leave  off 
trade^  as  our  phyiicians  ai^  generally  be- 
come averfe  to  frequent  preicriptions,  ansd 
as  our  apothecaries  are  not  allowed  to  plajr 
the  phyficians,  as  they  commonly  do  iH 
Snglftnd .  -■♦«'  ''mi'^-'  ^^  ^  5'  fel^ 

With  regard  to  thof6  who  apply  te  thfc 
•fludy  of  the  laws,  they  are  more  dependant 
-en  government  than  the  phyficians,  fuc*- 
■geons,  or  apothecaries;  for,  when  the  go^ 
Vernment  is  apprifed  of  their  being  properly 
"i^alified  from  the  univeriities,  they  arc 
^nt  as  podefhd^  or  jn^^s  in  diiFerent  places 
-about  the  provinces.  There  a  yourig 
lawyer  adminifters  both  civil  and  criminid 

juftice 
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juftlce  in  cafes  of  no  great  moment  j  but 
in  cafes  of  importance  people  muft  refoi?| 
|o  higher  tribunals* 

f  When  a  young  podefta  has  thus  adminlf- 
tered  juftice  for  three  years,  a  perfon  with 
the  title  oijindico  {or Jindaco,  as  the  Tufcans 
pronounce  it)  is  fent  to  make  the  tour  of  all 
the  podefteridsy  that  is,  of  all  the  places 
where  the  podefta  s  refide.  Public  notice  is 
then  given  in  each  refpedlive  place  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  arrival  of  ih^JindicOj  and 
every  body  without  exception. is  at  liberty  to 
lay  before  him  in  writing  any  complaint 
againft  the  podejla.  Thefe  complaints  arc 
immediately  tranfmitted  by  ihtjindico  to  the 
higheft  magiftrate  in  the  {late,  and  by. him 
examined,  or  given  to  deputies  to  examine. 
If  they  are  found  trifling  or  ill-grounded, 
they  are  difregarded  j  and,  if  juft,  redrefled. 
But  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  guefs,  that  a 
podefta  hsi^  no  great  chance  of  being  pro- 
moted to.  a  more  lucrztivQ  pode/ieri a,  i£it 
appears  by  any. complaint,  that  he  has  not 
adminiflered  juftice  with  a  fteady  balance. 
'  If 
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If  he  has,  he  is  fent  to  a  more  profitable  place 
for  another  triennium,  and  fo  on  j  nor  h  any, 
podejia  ever  kept  more  than  three  years  in 
the  fame  place,  that  he  may  not  (  I  fuppofe) 
cbntrad:  very  fbong  attachments  to  particu- 
lar people,  and  run  into  any  danger  of  par^^ 
tiality .11^:3113  3Ji£ oa  m  jrjbi  :ci  ( Jf  d9i i tio oo': <'-^ 
^ :.  Befides  applying  to  the  podeJleria\  the 
young  ftudents  in  law  take  up  the  profeiBon 
of  an  advocate  in  great  towns,  and  have 
clients  pretty  much  upon  the  plan  of  the 
counfellors  of  England.  In »  this  way  c^ 
bufinefs  they  generally  fare,  as  in  England; 
according  to  their  feveral  proportions  of 
knowledge  and  eloquence,  of  dexterity  or 
artfulnefs :  and  from  this  clafs,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  the /c^^/^iV/  the  chief  magif- 
trates  and  fuperior  judges  are  chofen  by*ga» 
vernment,  when  it  is  thought  proper.  '-'t1 
.  ;Mr.. Sharp  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
work  fcts  outy  foppishly  enough,  for  a  deep 
critic  in  the  Venetian  diale<^,  and  fpeaks  of 
lihe  ad vocates.^f -Venice  5  yet  he  does  not 
■Jpenture  to  give  his  opinion  with  regard  td 
\l  _  their 


dieir  powers  in  oratory.  He  only  defcribeSi 
them  in  their  afts  of  peroration,  and  is  very 
right  when  he  fays,  that  their  voices  are  dif- 
cord,  their  gefticulations  approaching  to  thofe 
of  madmen,  and  their  general  wzy  of  plead* 
ing  noify  and  uncivilifed.  .li 

The  Venetians  value  themfelves  much  on 
their  forcible  eloquence,  and  think  that  their 
advocates  are  the  only  legitimate  offspring 
of  the  ancient  Roman  orators,  v^^ho  certain* 
ly  muft  have  been  very  noify  fpeakers  and 
great  gefticulators,  as  they  had  often  occafion 
to  ipeak  to  multitudes  more  eafily  convinced 
by  a  ftrong  tone  of  voice,  and  by  violent 
motions  of  arms  and  hands,  than  by  argu- 
ment and  reafon.  But  as  the  Venetian 
advocates  have  in  every  caufe  only  forty 
judges  at  moft  to  convince,  and  as  their  dc^ 
bates  are  carried  on  in  the  halls  of  St.  Mark!s 
palace,  and  not  in  vaft  or  open  places,  (as 
was  often  the  cafe  with  the  Romans)  their 
ftamping,  their  contorfions,  and  their  vocife- 
rations always  gave  me  great  offence,  and 
flnade  me  think,  that  their  bluftering  manner 

of 
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of  pleading  was  difadvantageous  to  their  cli- 
ents, as  the  beft  realons  offered  in  their  fup- 
port  muft  in  fome  meafure  be  drowned  in 
their  own  infernal  clamour  and  agitations. 
Yet  the  Venetian  ftoblemen  who  lit  as 
judges,  are  fo  ufed  to  it,  that  they  can  very 
well  feparate  their  folid  reafons  from  their 
roaring  :  and  in  the  many  years  that  I  have 
lived  in  Venice  I  never  had  occafion  to  be 
much  diflatisfied  at  any  of  their  decifions  in 
any  caufe,  and  fcarcely  ever  heard  any  per- 
fbn  complaining  of  their  final  fentences.  But 
ftill  the  Venetian  advocates  would  do  better, 
in  my  opinion,  to  conform  to  the  reft  of 
Italy,  and  plead  with  a  little  more  compo- 
fure  J  with  lefs  bawling  and  brawling.  '  ■ 
^  What  our  government  do  with  regard  to 
the  ftudents  in  law,  our  bifhops  do  with  re- 
gard to  the  ftudents  in  divinity.  Thefe  are 
fcnt  as  curates^  redors,  or  vicars  from  the 
capital  towns  to  the  villages  or  fmall  towns 
in  their  diftrids  as  foon  as  they  have  got  the 
order  of  priefthood.  But  they  are  not  re- 
moved triennially  as  the  podejias.  They 
Vol.  I.  Q  fucceed, 
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focceed,  like  the  phyjQcIans,  to  the  vacab-? 
cies  of  curacies,  rediories,  and  vicarages,  as 
fooa  as  they  offer  j  and  he  who  is  thought 
the  beft  qualified,  is  generally  preferred  to 
the  other  candidates  by  the  eled;ors  appoiatr 
ed  by  the  bifhop.  •       "^^^!fr 

The  reader,  however,  is  not  to  fuppofe 
thcfe  cufloms  univerfal  throughout  Italy* 
The  country  being  divided  into  many  fove- 
reignties  of  different  forms,  the  laws  and 
cuiloms  muft  of  confequence  differ  in  many 
places.  Yet  t?his  is,  in  the  main,  the  plan 
that  each  of  them  follows  with  regard  to 
phyficians,  lawyers,  and  divines.  To  point 
out  each  particular  way  of  providing  for 
thefe  three  clalTes  of  people  throughout  our 
fcveral  fovereignties  would  prove  tedious 
as  well  as  endlefs. 

Befides  thefe  roads  that  the  iludiousof 
Italy  have  to  employment  and  preferment, 
and  through  which  they  may  attain  to  the 
bighefl  pofls  both  in  church  and  flate,  the 
univerfities  are  likewife  open  to  them  ^  and 
to  get  profefforfhips  generally  depends  upon 
': .-  .  •  .t)ieir 
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their  reputation  for  knowledge.  The  fa- 
laries  annexed  to  the  profeilbrfhips  are 
partly  paid  out  of  fome  monies  affigned  to 
the  univerfities  by  the  government,  and 
partly  arife  from  perquilites  and  fees  be- 
longing to  the  univerfities  themfelves.  Few 
of  our  univerfities  have  lands  and  funds  of 
their  own,  as  thofe  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, ---^t;!    •  •       .  -jifX' 

When  a  man  is  ^hofen  profefTor,  he  h^s 
nothing  to  do  but  to  continue  reading  his 
le(5hires,  and  increafe  in  knowledge  and 
credit,  and  he  may  be  fure,  at  the  very 
worfl,  of  ending  his  days  in  comfortable 
circumflances  if  he  reaches  to  old  age, 
becaufe  his  falary  is  generally  augmented  a 
little  every  {tvcn  years.  Then  after  four- 
teen years  fervice  he  may  if  he  chufes  quit 
the  univerfity,  and  retire  upon  half  pay, 
and  not  feldom  upon  a  whole  one- for  life, 
if  he  has  rendered  himfelf  ufeful  and  eon- 
fpicuous. 

The   divifion   of  Italy    into  many  fove- 

reignties  renders  the  inhabitants  of  different 

Q  2  parts 
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parts  near  as  much  ftrangers  to  one  another 
as  if  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  (o  many 
iflands,  becaufc  they  feldom  travel  into  one 
another's  country.  This  hinders  the  growth 
of  our  capital  towns,  that  cannot  all  be 
fwallowed  into  one,  as  it  is  the  cafe  in 
France  and  England. 

A  country  fo  conflituted  cannot  afford 
any  great  means  of  pecuniary  advantages 
to  fuch  as  devote  their  lives  to  thofe  kinds 
of  literature  which  are  independent  of  the 
tliree  profeflions.  Hence  the  man  who 
applies  to  poetry,  hiftory,  aftronomy,  bo- 
tanyt  and  other  branches  of  literature  of 
no  immediate  necefllty,  cannot  raife  contri- 
butions from  the  public,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
I^ndon  and  in  Paris.  When  an  Italian 
Requires  knowledge  without  a  view  to- 
wards the  univerilty,  he  does  it  merely  for 
^he  fake  of  doing  fomething,  and  can  fcarce 
.  have  .  any  pth^r  reward  than  the  confcioujfp 
nefs  and  fatisfadion  of  doing  well.^  -  T|^ 
.tpde  of  writing  books  is  by   no  means  a 
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aAiongus  that  gtt  any  thing  by  it. '  Half 
a  dozen  mercenary  writers  make  a  fmall 
penny  in  Venice  with  fome  tranflation  from 
the  French  or  the  Englifh;  and  I  re- 
member one  Fabricio,  a  man  of  very  good 
parts,  who  had  a  little  more  than  three 
fhillings  a  fheet  for  tranflating  Chambers's 
Di6tionary,  and  Middleton's  Life  of  Ci- 
cero. This  is  almoft  the  only  way  of  gQt-^ 
ting  a  few  ducats  that  lies  open  to  our  vo- 
lunteers in  literature;  and  a  fhort  and  nar- 
row way  it  is.  Yet  the  Italians  in  gene-- 
ral  are  very  eager  after  fame  j  and  every 
learned  foreigner  knows,  that  ever  fince  the 
firft  revival  of  literature  in  Europe,  they 
have  conftantly  cultivated  all  forts  of  fci- 
ences  with  very  good  fuccefs,  and  pro- 
duced a  cohliderable  number  of  good  books 
on  every  {iibje<5l ;  for  which  they  are  pefc 
haps  to  be  praifed  above  the  ftudious  of 
other  nations,  wheij^  -it'  ii  cSnfidcred  that 
all  their  mental  produdions  are  given  gt^i'-  : 
tis.  Morgagni,  who  has  wrote  fo  much, 
and  whofe  works  arc  in  the  hands  of  every 

■  Q3  g^^^'^ 
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good  phyficlan  and  anatomifl:  throngh  Eu**-^ 
rope,  never  got  one  hundred  pounds  from 
the    bookfellers,  though  many   bookfellers 
are  grown  rich   by  his  works.     Metaftafio 
and  Carlo  Gozzi  are   the   only  two  Italian 
writers  who  might   have   made  money  of 
their  literary  labours,  as  their  works  have 
the  great  advantage  of  being  alike  pleafingl 
to  the  learned  and  the  ignorant.     But  Me-' 
taftafio  made  a  prefent  of  his  to  one  Betti- ' 
nelli,  a  bookfeller  of  Venice,  who  got  more 
than  ten  thoufand  Englifh  pounds  by  pub- 
lifhing  above  thirty  editions  of  them,  which 
weire  fold  with  aftonifhing  rapidity  all  overi 
Italy  J   and  Gozzi  gave  his,  as  I  faid,   to  aat 
adrefs,  who  has  not  yet  thought  proper  to 
make  them  public,   and   which  would  fell 
in  my  opinion  quite  as  well  and  as  faft  as 
Metaftalio's.      As  to   Goldoni  and  Chiari,^- 
thty  fcarcely  got  from  the  managers  of  the 
Venetfeh  theatres  tdfi  pounds  for  each  of 
their   plays,    when  they  both  were  at  the 
zenith  of  their  undeferved  popularity  j  andx 
their  profits  from  the  printing  of  them  were 

fliU 
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ftrll  a  great  deal  fmaller,  not  only  becaufe 
H  is  the  general  cuftom  for  our  authors  to 
make  a  prefent  of  their  works  to  book- 
fellers,  who  in  return  fcarcely  give  a  few 
copies  of  their  books  when  printed;  but 
like  wife  becaufe  their  plays  began  to  be 
feyerely  cenfured,  as  foon  as  ilripped  of 
the  gaudy  ornaments  of  the  fcene.  Our 
learned  flare  when  they  are  toldi  that  in 
England  there  are  numerous  writers  \^ho 
get  their  bread  by  their  productions  only, 
and  that  fome  amongft  them  can  earn 
from  bookfellers  a  thoufand*  fequeens.a. 
year  if  they  are  laborious ;  or  that  a  fingle 
play  in  London,  and  in  Paris  too,  will 
Sometimes  produce  as  much  to  its  author, 
They  can  fcarcely  be  brought  to  believe 
fuch  wonders,  as  not  one  in  a  hundred 
i)f  them  ever  got  with  his  qiiill  a^  much 
in  a  twelvemonth,  as  the  worft  hackne^-^ 
fcribbler  in  London  can  get  in  a  week,      ,j« 

*  A  fequeen,  or  z^cchtus,  is  worm  zofkt  <en  lh8H 
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But  the  Impoffibility  of  making  money 
by  their  literary  labours,  is  not  the  only 
difadvantage  that  attends  our  volunteers 
in  literature.  They  are  likewife  to  encoun- 
ter many  difficulties  in  the  publication  of 
thfeir  works.  Nothing  is  printed  in  Italy 
without  being  firft  licenced  by  two,  and 
fometimes  more  revilers  appointed  by  the 
civil  and  the  eccleliafliical  government, 
Thefe  are  to  perufe  every  manufcript  in- 
tended for  the  prefs  5  and  fometimes  their 
iprupuloufnefs  and  timidity,  and  fometimes 
d;^du:,\y4nity  or  ill-temper,  and  fometimes 
their  ignorance  and  infufficience  raife  lb 
in^ny,  objedtions,  that  a  poor  author  is  of- 
ten made  quite  fick  with  his  own  produc- 
tions* ,, Yet  many  new.^oks..*  are  conti- 

i.yf#  To  give  an  imperfecS  idea  of  our  eagernefs  after 
fame,  I  beg  the  reader's  leave  to  fubjoin  a  lift  I  have 
lately  received  from  Italy  <jf  the  works  produced  with- 
in thefe  few  years  by  .the  authors  of  Brefcia  only ; 
and  yet  Brefcia  is  a  town  not  to  be  compared  with 
Rome,  ^aples^  and  Other  Italian  cities  in  point  of  lite- 
rature,. ^ixiiS  co5^  .lov  s  .'^K-'f^.yr^  'A  '\ZV 
.j:d<;i  ,3eixiia  .loy.f  pjS  jS.i^'^^^toft :^3s,>hri.»^ '^p^^^^ 
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Dually  printing  all  over  Italy,  and  in  the 
number  there  is  always  fome  that  has 
merit.  This  trial  is  very  troublefome,  I 
own  i  and  (hould  fuch  a  cuilom  be  intro^^ 

Paolo  GagUardi,  dead  in  1761.  His  works.  Parerg 
tntorrto  Mo  antico  Staio  de*  Cenomani,  &c.  Padua,  1724* 
yita  di  Giovanni  Cinelli f?^ovc:edOi  1736.  Befides  two 
fine  editions  of  thofe  fathers  who  were  natives  of  Brcf- 
dzy  fome  Latin  and  Italian  orations,  and  fome  tranflt- 
tions  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

Ramiro  Rampinelli,  an  Olivetan  monk,  dead  ia  the 

year   1759.     His  works.     LeSfiones    Optica,    Brixis^ 

1760.     See   a  farther  account  of  this  mathematician 

in  Signora  Agnefi's    famous  book  intitled  Jn/iitutumes 

Jnalitica.  ,ji.,    soncion^^r  ihib 

Fra  Fortunate  da  Brefdat  a  Francifcan  friar,  dead  in 

1754.     Geometria  Ekmenta,  Brixix,  1 734-     Philofophia 

Senfuum^  2  vol.  4to,  Brixiae,'"!^^*^'  Elemetita  matbe' 

matica,  4  vol.  1737,  and  many  other  works,  fome  0)f 

which  have  undergone  feveral  editions. 

^.Cente  Giambatti/fa   Suardi,  dead  in    1766.    Niovi 

IJIrumenti  per  la  defcrixione  di  diverfe  curve  anticbe  e 

moderne,  Brefcia  i7^4^i.^)|^Uh.o(hfr  works  jaatiieaiattcal 

and  mechanical.      .,,,;{<(; p' ' i? :s v^-,. ft 's'.rS.r'v,'*   ola.-li  n? 

■  Giambattijia  Scarella,  a  Teatine  friar.  FJjyfica  gene^ 

ralis  fuethodo  mathematico  tra£iata,  4  vol.  Brjxiae,  17S4» 

ufque   1757.  De  magtetey  2  vol.  4  to,  Brixiae,  I759» 

j^lcmenta  hgiceSj  cntohgiaf  Sic.  4  vol.  Brixix,  1763. 

Cam» 
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tfeced  in  England,  I  believe  very  few  au- 
^rs  would  have  phlegm  enough  to  >  fub- 
hiit  to  it.  But  long  ufe  has  reconciled 
the  Italians  to  it,  and  few  are  our  printers 

Commentarn  Xtl.  !)£  rebus  itdfclentiam  naturalem  peritnefU 
HBu^f  1.  vol.  4to,  1766. 

t^nte  Giamma'ria  MazzuchelUy  dead  in  1765.  N'oiizie 
^tariche  tntorno  ad  Arch'imedey  Brefcia,  J737.  Vita  di 
Jrierr9  Aretino,  Padova,  174.1,.  Vita  di  "JacopQ  Bonfadioy 
Brefda,  1766..  This  hobleman  has  likewife  wrote  an 
accouptt  of  Italian  writers  in  feventeen  vol,  fol.  iix  of 
which  only  are  printed ;  and  feveral  other  works. 

Cante  Francefco  Roncalliy  living.  De  acquis  BrixiantSy 
1  vol.  4to.  Europa  mcdicinOi  i  vol.  fol.  HiJIcriamar- 
iaruniy  i  vol.  fol.  Epijioia  et  diphmata^  i  vol.fo).  befide* 
^any  other  lefs  voluminous  works. 

Conte  Pierantomo  Gaetani^  living.  Diakgo  delle  aniiche 
Saltagioni.  De  magia  et,  cabala.— D^  Jvbiliis, — Mujeutn 
Ma%xuchelUanumy  [eu  .numifmata  viroritm  (i<i&rina  pre.-; 
Jiantium^V enetusy  1761,2  vol.  fol. 

Giamba.ttijia  Jlmici,  living.     //  dritto  della  natura  -e 

delle  genti  di  Piiffendprfioi  rettijicato,  accrefciuio,  ed  illuf- 

/Ir^zfc?.  Venezia,  1757)  4  vol.   410.  OJfervazioni  critiche 

JfipTQ  Igfpirito  d'Klvez'io, — De  jure  natura  i   and  other 

things, 

.  Aiionia  Brognolif  living.  .Upregiudizia,  poema,  Bref-» 
,^»<^  1766.  Several  orations  and  poetical  pieces. 
.    ■  Giam" 
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x^o    wHl   dare    the  law,   and  print  any' 

book  fecretly.        .  :!  i,v;*j 

An  Englilh  author  in  reading  this  &-' 

count,   will  blefs  himfelf  that  he  was  not  [ 

Glambatti/la  Rodella^  a  clergyman,  living.  Vita  del ^onte" 
Giamhatlijla  Mazxuchelli^  Brefcia,  1766.    This  Rodclla 
is  the  continuator  of  the  above-mentioned  account  of 
Italian  writers.  *C  !^^0- 

Giafnmaria  Biemi,  living.  Storia  Brefciana^i'i  vol.  4t(*. 
•^Fitadi  Giorgio  IJlrioto^  and  other  works. 
,  Carlo  Doneda,  living.    Delia  Zeccha  e  Monete  dl  Bref" 
eta,  Brefcia,  1755.  "* 

.  Coiite  Durante   Durantiy  living.    Rim*    Brefcia^  ^ 
1755. 

Abbate  Luchi,  a  monk,  living.  De  monajlerio Leonenjty 
Rome,  1765. 

Bonaventura  Zkc;^;,. living.  De  nuditate  Protoplajiorum  ' 
et  J)e  Jerpente  tentatore,  Patavii,  1755;  with  other^ 
works.  ^ 

Pietro  Barzani^  living.   Vita  del  Panagioii  da  Sinope^ 
in  Greek  and  Italian,  Brefcia,  1760. 

'  Giulio'  BaitelU  and  Francefco  Piazzanif  both  living;, 
together  with  Carlo  Scarella^  who  died  but  lately,  have 
wrote  many  things  much  adrnfred  by  learned  antiqua- 
rians in  the  coUedion  of  tjie  feveral  works  publi/hed 
about  the  ancient  Cenomani. 

Fra  G^udenzio  da  .B/-^/<7,,  g,  jcajpuchin  friar,  living. 

JJiitumni  oratorie,  Brefcia,  176b..'" 

Vintore 
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bom  in    that   country   of  llaveryjand  I 
give  him  joy  that  he  is  a  free   Briton.     I 
wi/h  no  ill  to  the  liberty  of  the  Englifh 
prefs;  and    every  body   who    knows  me 
perfonally,  knows    that    I  am  a  tolerable 
good  Englifhman,  though   born  and  bred., 
in    Italy,     However,     I     cannot      forget^ 
that  at  bottom  I  am  ftill  an  Italian ;  and^. 
I  know  the  mettlefome  temper  of  my  dear  ■ 

Vintffre  da  CoccagUo,  living.     Rieerea  fi/Iematica  Jul 

tejio  e  fuila  mente  di  San  Profpero  d' Acquitania  nel  fuo 

poenia  contra  gr'mgratiy  \  vol.  410.     La  fpirito  filofofico^ 

teohgicoj  e  afcsttico  di  San  Profpero  d'Jquitania  nt^fuat^ 

epigrammi,     Brefcia,  1761.     1  vol.  410. 

Gtamlxittijia  Chiaramontiy  living.    Del paterno  impergi- 

degli  anikbi  Romani — Difc9rfo  fspra  lafelicita — Ragionet- 

mento  intorno  agU  epiftolari  degli  nomini  il!u/iri,-^Di  alcune^ 

veriiafondamentali  del gius  dinatura  e della  morale Jilofofia»i 

-T-Sopra  lojlato  antico  e  prefente  della  Vakamon'ica, — Delle 

eccadem'ie  letterarte  Brefciane. — Del  commercio. — Vita  del. 
•  .       .  •  •  'i 

€ffualicr  Vannetti. — Elogi  del  padre  Giampietro  Bergantint . 

•— jB  del  eonte  Gianandrea  Giovanelli.  All  the  above  ■ 
Works,  with  feme  others,  were  feverally  printed  {xoa\> 
175910  1767.  j| 

To  this  lift  I  might  add  fome  other  names,  but  this 
fpecimen  fuiHces  to  give,  as  I  have  faid,  fome  idea  of  the 
bufy  fpirit  of  my  countrymen  when  confidered  as  au- 
thors. 

country- 
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countfymcR  fo  well,  that  I  fhould  be  very 
forry  to  fee  them  enjoy  this  Englifli  pri- 
vilege. Unlefs  the  whole  frame  of  the 
government  were  adjufted  to  this  liberty, 
and  of  a  piece  with  it,  it  could  not  fail  of 
being  milchievous  to  the  flate  and  to  the 
fatisfad:ion  of  private  people,  without  en- 
creafing  literature  or  knowledge  in  any 
proportion.  Such  a  liberty  would  hardly 
contribute  to  the  multiplication  of  their 
Metaftafio's  and  Gozzi's,  of  their  Fi- 
netti's  and  Morgagni's.  But  I  am  quite 
dear  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  would 
prefently  degenerate  into  licentioufnefs,  and 
the  times  of  the  obfcene  Aretino's  and 
the  °  adiciftical  Bruno's  be  prefently  rc- 
-vived.  Every  fcribbling  Abatim  of  Rome 
would  then  Ipeak  in  the  mofl:  reviling 
terms  of  emperors  and  kings,  on  their  de- 
claring a  war  or  ftriking  a  peace  ibmc-- 
what  clafhing  with  the  interefts  of  die 
Romans.  A  ragged  Btrriccbmo  of  Bologna 
would  then  befmear  with  his  blackeft  ink 

even  the  handfomeft  queens  for  their  en- 
couraging 

•yiJnuo3 


couragirig  foreign  maniifadufers  to  fettle 
in  their  dominions :  and  a  flupid  Lazze- 
rom  of  Naples  would  then  be  lavifh  of 
,the  vileft  epithets,  on  any  little  common- 
wealth for  permitting  their  fhip-wrights 
to  build  and  fell  men  of  war  to  thofe 
who  have  money  enough  to  buy  them. 
Np  public  charader  would  then  find 
flicker  againft  that  deluge  of  outrageous 
fatire  which  would  flow  from  the  Italian 
^ens ;  and  every  private  reputation  would 
.130  at: the  mercy  of  every  fcoundrel  that 
■€buld  rhyme.  In  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Itali^h  ftates,  very  few  individuals  have 
at  prefent  their  digeflion  ipoiled,  or  their 
-lleep  interrupted,  by  the  political  meaYures 
adopted  by  government  in  their  refpedive 
coiihtries:  but  were  our  prefs  to -be  fet 
iree,  many  an, oilman  of  Lucca,  many  a 
wine- merchant  pfl.Empoli,  and  many  a 
tallow-chandler  of.  Modena,  would  then 
pretend  to  be  a  good  deal  wilJer,  than 
Secretaries  of  ftate,  and  wonder  at  kings 
and  queens  for  not  picking  them  out  of 

their 
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tJidr  ,£bbps,  and  brining  tBemjiA  S}i# 
higheft.  eo3pl6yincnts. '  ^edition,  dt^j^fi^ar 
tion,  profanencfs,  riba^ldry,  and  other  iiw^ 
benefits  would  then  quickly  circulate 
through  all  ouf  towns,  villages,  and  ham- 
lets, Irreiigion  would  fee  fubftituted  ia 
a  great  meafure  to  bigotry  and  fuperffi- 
tion:  the  pope  would  be  called  antidiFiii, 
and  mother  church  a  whore.  Such  would 
be,  amongeft  others,  the  bieffcd  effects  of  a 
free  prefs  in  Italy,  could  we  ever  be  in- 
dulged with  it.  But  heaven  avert  Wf 
fiibilld!  It  is  faid  tjiai  no  body  kiiows 
|hc '  pleafiircs  of  ftiadnefs  but  rnadmenl 
The  fame  may  be  juftly  faid  of  the-  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  flavery  :  they  are  not  to 
be  conceived  but  by  fl:aves.  And  if  it  ^ 
true  that  learning  cannot  flourifh 'but' in 
Ae  funfhinc  of  liberty,  and  if  it  is.  impoA 
fible,  without  a  freedom  of  the  prefs,  evet 
to  have  in  Italy  fuch  \v'ritefs  as  the  johi^ 
jfons  and  the  Warburtohs"  of "  Eng1>nd>  Jet 
Italy  never  have  any,,  as  l6ng  as  her  Alp^ 
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and  Appennincs  will  ftand :  provided  thaf, 
on  the  other  hand,  (he  never  be  ornamented 
,  t)y .,-.,.—  Cater  a  defunf, 

CHAP.    XV,..,    _.^^^ 

Some  account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  aca- 
£&-,  demtes  in  Italy,  Crufca,  Chara6lcr  of 
^.  Jlriojio,  CharaSier  of  Tajfo,  Arcadia 
j^  Romana  and  its  colonies,  Majlro  Luca 
,  .^  the  paint er^  how  mijiaken  for  Sx,^,  J^uke 
the  Evangelijl,  Z.^A^ 


I 


Muft  not  end  my  account  of  Italian  li- 
terature v^ithout  taking  fome  notice  of  thofe 
fbcieties  of  ftudious  men,  which  go  amongft 
us  by  the  name  of  academics,  and  are  to 
{je  found  even  in  the  fmalleft  of  our  towns. 
,  Soon  after  the  revival  of  learning  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  focietfes  were  formed  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  and  efpecially  in  Florence; 
a  city  defervedly  celebrated  for  having  been 
during  the  whole  fixteenth  century  fo  emi- 
nent a  feat  of  literature,  as  to  be  fcarcely 
equalled   by  any,  other  in  Europe.     jFIo- 
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rence  was  in  that  century  called  the  Athens 
of  Italy.  '    ,;..-.»;  w^,.;*  Vii J  riv 

Amongft  the  feveral  afcadenii<fe  formed  !n 

that  capital,    that  which  Is    called   Delia 

Crufca,    foon    renderec}    itfelf  confpicuous 

above  all  others.  ''•^•'  >^^t»'^^-i«^'?^' 

V     The  members  of  this  academy,  towards 

*thc  end   of    the    lixteenth  century,    took 

'^eir  own  language  into  confideration  5  and 

the  efteem  in  which  Italian  was  then  held 

throughout  Europe,    made  them  think  it 

neceflary  to  give  the  learned  world  ^  Ite- 

nan  Dictionary.  ^ 

Whatever  progrefs  lexicography  may 
have  made  in  all  poliflied  countries  fince 
that  time,  the  compiling  of  a  Didlonary 
"inufl:  then  have  been  thought  highly  diffi- 
cult and  laborious,  as  there  was  not  then 
fcxtant  any  work  that  could  dired:  their 
undertaking,  and  point  out  a  proper  riie- 
tjiod  of  compilation.  Yet  the  academicians 
were  not  difmayed  by  the  vafl  and  dreary 
proipedt.  They  parcelled  out  the  intended 
Wort  amongft  the  ablefl  of  their  frater- 
'ToL.  I.  R  nity, 
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nity,  who  made  copious  extrads  of  words 
from  the  books  wrote  in  the  three  preced- 
ing ages;  ranged  them  in  alphabetical  or- 
der; defined  each  word  with  much  pre- 
cifion ;  marked  their  greater  or  lefs  anti7 
quity  ;  diftinguifhed  the  poetical  from  the 
common,  and  the  elegant  from  the  vul- 
gar; pointed  out  their  various  meanings; 
illuftrated  even  the  leaft  important  parti- 
cles with  fufEcient  examples  ;  gave  the 
equivalent  of  each  word  in  Greek  and  La- 
tiii ;  and  in  the  ipace  of  about  thirty  years 
publifhed  the  refult  of  their  labours  by 
means  of  the  prefs.  Thus  was  the  road 
made  fmooth  to  Furetiere  and  Johnfon. 

Such  a  performance  on  its  firft  appear- 
ance was  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  acqui- 
iition  to  literature,  and  received  by  the 
learned  with  great  and  deferved  applaufe. 
However,  it  could  not  yet  be  confidered 
as  quite  complete.  Subfequent  acade- 
micians now,  that  the  iirjll  ,.and  greater 
encumbrances  were  in  a  good  meafiir©^ 
removed,  retouched  it  in  numberlefs  places, 

and 
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and  reprinted  it  feveral  times  both  in  the 
kft  and  in  the  prefent  age,  carefully  cor- 
reded  and  remarkably  enlarged  upon  every 
new  publication. 

Their  repeated  diligence  brought  at  laft 
the  Italian  Didlion^ary  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
copioufnefs,  that  every  future  edition  will, 
in  my  opinion,  ftand  rather  in  need  of  ra?' 
trench ments  -f  than  of  additions*  , 

Of  the  many  members  of  the  academy 
who  were  employed  in  the  forming  of  this 
important  and  necelTary  work,  I  will  only 
mention  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  the  au- 
thor of  the  T'ancia  *,  already  mentioned. 

This  ingenious  poet  faw  the  academi- 
cians much  perplexed  for  want  of  exam* 
pies  out  of  printed  books  to  authorife.  a 
clafs  of  words,  which,  though  frequently 
occurring  in  converfation,  are    but  feldom 

written.     I  mean  thofe  peculiar  and  tech- 

-. '  '■* 
t  The  retrenchments  wanted  ifi  that  Diilionary  are 
pointed  out  in  a  long  diflertation  in  Num.  25  of  the 
Frttjia  Letteraria, 
•    *  See  page  179. 

R  2  Jjical 
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flical  words  ufed  by  thofe  who  exert  the 
meaneft  crafts,  and  deal  in  the  loweft  nc- 
ceilaries   of  life. 

To  remove  this  difficulty  Buonarroti  com- 
pofed  a  dramatic  work  of  a  very  flngular 
kind.  This  was  a  comedy  which  confifted  of 
five  pieces,  each  of  five  adls,  or  rather  a  co- 
medy of  five-and-twenty  adls.  His  place  of 
adtion  he  made  a  fair,  or  mart ;  and  ac- 
cordingly intitled  it  La  Ficra.  A  fimplc 
plan,  but  far  from  contemptible,  as  it  gave 
him  room  to  introduce  all  forts  of  people  on 
the  fcene.  Pf  ^U*  10  Dn£.^ct«:i/;il    ?o  ,' 

This  odd  drama  was  exhibited  in  Flo- 
rence at  the  expence  of  the  fovereign  for 
•five  nights  fucceflively ;  that  is,  five  ads, 
or  one  of  the  five  comedies  a  night,  and 
met  with  much  applaufe.  The  great  num- 
ber of  peculiar  and  technical  words  which 
Buonarroti  brought  into  a  fmall  compafs 
by  'means  of  this  poetical  expedient,  is 
fcarcely  conceivable  :  and  as  his  language 
is  pure  Tufcan,  you  may  imagine  that  the 

acade- 
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academicians  made  good  ufe  of  it  in  their 
Did:ionary. 

Befides  giving    us   this    bulky  produc- 
tion, the  academicians  encreafed  the  flock  of 
Italian  literature  with  many  other  works, 
sdl  tending  to   the   greater   embellifhment 
and  pcrfedion  of  their  tongue.     Amongft 
thefe,  the  moft   noted  are  many  volumes 
intitled  Profe  Florentine,  and  fome  fevere 
,^ftrid:ures  upon  TafTo's  poem  of  The  De- 
.*livery  of  Jerufalem.     But  neither  of  thefe 
\  ti^o  works    bear  any  great   proportion  in 
point  of  learning  and  of  ufe  to  their  Dic- 
tionary.     The  Frofe  Florentine  were  dic- 
vtatcd  by  too  bigotted  an   afFedion  to  the 
^4iiale<S    of  their  metropolis,    which    they 
btog  endeavoured  to  force  upon  all  Italy 
'\  ^^  the  only  language  to  be  employed  either 
clio^  fpeech  or  in  books.     And  as  to  their 
Criticifms  on  Taflb's  Jeru^dem,   thofc  that 
were  employed  by  the  academy  to  examine 
whether   it  was  to   be  admitted    amongfl: 
their    models  of  good  language,    betrayed 
too  great  a  narrownefs  of  mind  in  trying 
R  3  the 
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the  language  of  fuch  a  poem  by  the  fland- 
ard  of  the  Florentine  dialedl,  and  were  - 
juflly  taxed  of  over-nicety  and  pedantry 
for  having  infifted  with  too  much  vehe- 
mence upon  little  imperfed:ions  with  re- 
gard to  grammar  and  fyntax,  paffing  over 
thofe  blazes  of  genius  which  illuminate 
every  one  of  his  canto's.  However,  if 
their  admiration  of  Ariofto's  Orlando  ren- 
dered them  unjuft  in  many  relpeds  to  Taf- 
fo's  Jerufalem,  time  in  their  default  has  at 
laft  fettled  the  public  judgment  with  regard 
^o  both  our  epic  poets ;  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  TafTo's  numbers  and  didion,  to- 
gether with  his  great  conformity  to  epic 
rules,  will  for  ever  overballance  Arioflo  s 
fuperior  gracefulnefs  and  rapidity  of  ex- 
preflion,  and  greater  fertility  of  inven- 
tion. The  Jerufalem  will  always  be  the 
moft  flriking,  and  the  Orlando  the  moft 
pleafing  of  the  two  poems.  a^>jtuur 

But  this  academy,  which  confined  once 

of    many  men  highly    eminent  in  feveral 

parts  of  literature,  is  at  prefcnt  much  upon 

-••■  the 
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the  decline,  becaufe  all  that  coulJ  be  Tald 
about  Italian  language  has  been  faid  over 
and  over.  Then  the  honour  of  admittance 
amongft  its  members  is  not  now  fo  eagerly 
courted  as  it  was  once,  when  perfonal  merit 
was  the  only  means  to  obtain  it.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  the  total  annihilation  of 
the  academy  is  approaching  ;  but  fuch  is 
the  natural  courfe  of  human  diings !  They 
begin  in  weaknefs  and  imperfe(5tion,  acquire  • 
ilrength  by  fmall  degrees,  and  laft  a  while 
in  vigorous  maturity  ;  then  by  fmall  degrees 
grow  weak  and  imperfect  again,  until  an 
end  is  put  to  their  exiftence  by  the  irrefifti- 
ble  effeds  of  time.  ..    .  . 

Next  to  the  academy  Delia  Crufca,  that 
of  the  jdrcadia  Romana  rofe  in  repute. 
The  bufinefs  of  this  Arcadia  was  to  cor- 
rect, encreafe,  and  beautify  our  poetry,  as 
that  of  the  Crufca  to  purify,  illuftrate, 
and  fix  our  language.       ^/j^-^d) 

The  Arcadian   life,   as  fabulous  hiftory 

reprefents  it,  was   altogether  innocent  and 

fimple.     The  inhabitants  of  that  country 

Uved.on  the  ipere  products  of  their  lands 

R  4  and. 
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att(!t!ocks',  dnd  '  cultivated  6ftly  ttidfe  arts 
that  are  conducive  to  rural  elegance  and 
guiltlefs  pleafure.     ■  '^I" 

Upon  this  foundation  Jacopo  Sanaz" 
^artJi  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
flxteenth  century,  compofed  in  Italian  a 
paftoral  romance  intitled  L' Arcadia^  which 
ih  Italy  did  him  no  lefs  honour  than  his 
t^atin  poem  De  Partu  Firgtms,  and  out 
of  Italy  procured  him  feveral  imita- 
tSfSi  amongft  whom  the  celebrated  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  did  not  difdain  to  be  num- 
bered, ^^^  no^i'jq  onmit  ,b3i5fin-j» 
^^^'Sanazzaro^s  Arcadia  is  in  profe,  inter- 
mixed with  eclogues  in  verfej  and  both 
his  profe  and  his  eclogues  are  fo  crouded 
With  paftoral  images  and  fentiments,  that 
one  would  think  the  fubjedt  quite  ex- 
haufted.  Yet  the  Italians  did  not  think  Co 
towards  the  middle  of  the  laft  age,  when 
fome  few  verfe-mongers  of  Rome  took  it 
into  their  heads  again  to  cultivate  that  ima'» 
,glnary  rural  region.       t,n.  ,.iuriw^4, . 

If  we  credit  Maria  More^,    who  pub- 
Ijfli^d  lately    the   hiftory    of   this    acade- 
my. 
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my  *,  thofe  who  firfl:  clubbed  together  m 
■  order  to  form  it,  were  no  more  than  Jour- 
teeny  whofe  names  Morei  has  thought  pro- 
per to  preferve.  But  fuch  is  the  fondnefs 
of  the  Italians  for  verfe  and  rhyme,  that  k 
foon  conlifted  of  as  many  thoufands.  ry^h 
Thefe  fourteen  people  joined  tOr^T^ 
friendly  body,  to  which  *  they  gave  the 
afiedted  title  of  Arcadia  Romano  i  and 
amongft  the  few  laws,  wrtiten  for  them 
in  very  elegant  Latin  by  the  learned  Vin- 
cenzo  Gravina,  there  was  one,  by  which 
it  was  enacted,  that  no  peilbn  fhould  be 
admitted  into  this  fociety  without  firfl 
affuming  a  paftoral  name.  ,133  ^jrvr  tbsxim 
r  It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  the  eagemeS 
with  which  this  whimfical  fcheme  of 
turning  all  forts  of  men  into  imaginary 
ihepherds  was  adopted  both  in  Rome  and 
out  of  Rome;  and  how  the  inflammable 
\   ^00)  ott\o9i  ^o  c--?"*^n0m-3li^V  w*»1^  dmol 

^*--  Moral's  book  is  intitled  Memtru  tJforUhe  deir'adu" 
nanza  degU  Arcadi,  In  RomOy  1761,  in  8vo.  A  poor 
book  upon  the  whole,  and  fevcrely  eriticifed  in  the  firft 
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imaginations  of  my  countrymen  Were  fired  ' 
by  it  !  The  very  pope  then  reigning,  with 
many  cardinals  and  principal  monfignori's 
fufFcred  themfelves  to  be  perfuaded,  that 
this  poetical  eftablifhment  would  prove 
infinitely  advantageous  to  literature  in 
general, .  and  poetry  in  particular  j  nor 
did  they  difdain  to  be  lifted  in  the  cata* 
logue  of  thefe  Arcadian  fwains,  befriend- 
ing their  union  with  feveral  privileges, 
afligning  them  a  place  to  hold  their 
afifemblies  in,  and  attending  frequently  at 
their  meetings, 

iflcThe  £im^  of  this  new  academy  was 
fbon  fpread  all  oyer  Italy,  and  the  rural 
compofitions  produced  on  their  firft  outfet 
by  the  Arcadians,  met  with  fo  great  and 
general  a  favour  with  a  nation  always 
eager  after  every  npy el ty,  efpecially  poeti- 
-c?Vri^.ov^Uy>' that  all  became  ambitious  of 
being  admitted  into  fuch  an  academy.  But 
as  this  wifii  could  not  inftantly  be  grati- 
fied, no  lefs  than  fifty-eight  towns  of  Italy, 
according  to  Morei'3  account,   refolved  on 

a  fud-- 
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a  fudden  to  have  like  academies  of  their 
own,  which  they  unanimoufly  called 
Colonies  of  the  Roman  Arcadia, 

The  madnefs  of  paftoral  became  now. 
univerfal.  Every  body  who  had  the  leaft 
knack  for  poetry,  was  metamorphofed  into- 
a  fhepherd,  and  fell  diredly  upon  com-^ 
pofing  ruftic  fonnets,  eclogues,  ydylliumsi' 
and  bucolics.  Nothing  was  heard  from- 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  farthermoft> 
end  of  Calabria  but  defcriptions  of  purling 
ftreams  rolling  gently  along  flowery  mea-' 
dows  fituated  by  the  fides  of  verdant  hills- 
(haded  by  fpreading  trees,  among  whofe. 
leafy  branches  the  fad  Progne  with  her. 
melancholy  lifter  Philomela  warbled  their, 
chafte  loves,  or  murmured  their  doleful-- 
lamentations,  '  ^ 

Rome   being  thus  transformed  by  a  po- 
etical magic  into  a  province  of  Greece,  faw 
her  capital  turned  to  a  cottage,    the  fa-^ 
vburite  habitation  of  Pan  and  Vertumhus;- 
and  the  charming  Flora  did  not  fcruple  to 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  the  lovely   Po-^ 

mona 
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moria  about  the  Vatican  and  Saint  Peter. 
No  body  was  to  be  found  in  the  ftrects  but 
coy  nymphs  and  frolickfome  fatyrs,  or  amo- 
rous fauns  and  buxom  dryads.  No  body 
was.  now  called  by  his  chriftian  or  family 
nstmci  all  our  Antonio's,  Francefco's,  and 
Bartolommeo's  were  turned  into  Ergafto's, 
Dameta's,  and  Silvano's :  and  as  neither 
the  Arcadia  nor  her  colonics  refufed  admit* 
tance  to  the  other  fex,  it  may  eafily  be 
gueifed  that  every  fair  would  now  be  a 
handfome  nymph  or  an  artlefs  fliepherdefs, 
and  that  our  Marias,  Orfola's,  and  Mar- 
gherita's  became  on  a  fudden  all  Egle's,  Li- 
corts,  and  Glicera  s.  None  of  our  cicilbco's 
dared  now  to  peep  out  of  his  hut,  but  with 
at  hook  in  one  band,  and  a  fiute  in  the 
other. 

I  (hall  not  take  upon  me  to  enumerate 
the  advantages  that  Italian  poetry  has  re- 
ceived from  our  fanciful  Arcadians  and 
their  colonifts.  To  fay,  that  in  the  vaft 
number  none  reached  at  excellence,  would 
be  both  incredible  and  unjuft.  Some  of 
.>,'..  them 
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^em  really  wrote  pieces  that  are  pleafing 
enough  in  their  kind.     But  what  is  excel* 
lence  in  paftorals?    No  great    matter,   in 
my  opinion.     The  imagery  and  fentiments 
fuitable  to  this  fpecies  of  poetry   cannot  b^ 
drawn  from  any  fyftem  of  life  that  ever 
was  lived  by  any  people,   as  no  country  is 
to  be  found   upon  genuine  records,   whofe 
inhabitants  joined   politenefs   to   fimplicity^ 
and      innocence     to      knowledge.     Some 
amongft  our   favourers  of  paftoral   poetry 
have  been   fo  abfurd  as  to   pretend,   that 
the   wandering   Arabs,   and  even  many  of 
the  Tartar  nations,  have  lived,  and  actually 
live  fuch  a  life,  becaufe  they  feed  chiefly 
upon  the     produdt  of   their    flocks     and 
herds,  and    know  fo   much  of    arts  and 
fciences  as    to   claim    a     wide    difference 
from  the  favages  of  Africa  and  America. 
But  are   the  manners   of  the  Arabs    and 
Tartars  really  thoie  of  poetical  fhepherds  ? 
Their    robberies    and    continual  incurfionB 
upon  their  neighbours,  befides  the  general 
caft  of  their  manners,  would  make  but  a 
;  .  very 
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very  indifferent  figure  in  paftoral  poetry, 
which  excludes  all  ideas  of  violence  and  ra- 
pine, or  permits  it  only  to  wolves  and  foxes ! 
Paftoral  life  being  then  a  mere  creature  of 
poetical  brains,  and  without  any  archetype 
in  nature,  muft  of  courfe  be  ufelefs  for 
want  of  application  :  and  whatever  is  ufelefs 
cannot  deferve  any  great  fhare  of  our  efteem^ 
be  it  ever  fo  perfed:  in  its  kind.  Our  ima- 
ginary fhepherds  are  therefore  juftly  fallen 
into  contempt,  as  it  has  been  the  cafe  theie 
many  years.  The  Arcadian  colonifts  are  at 
laft  nearly  annihilated  throughout  Italy  ; 
and  the  Arcadia  Romaiia  confift  now  only 
of  a  few  Abatim  Sy  who  ftill  perfift  to  meet 
ibmetimes  in  order  to  recite  their  meagre 
verfes  to  each  other  j  and  they  ftill  chufe  z^ 
Ciijiode  Generate y  or  Chief  Herdfman^  whofe 
moft  important  bufinefs  is  to  make  a  penny 
of  his  place  j  and  this  he  chiefly  effedls  by 
fending  Arcadian  patents  to  the  Englifh  tra- 
vellers on  their  arrival  at  Rome  :  by  which 
trick  he  aggregates  their  lordihips  and  ho- 
nours to  the  auguft  body  of  the  Roman  Ar- 
cadians. 
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cadlans.  Thofe  patents  are  feldom  refufed, 
as  they  never  coft  above  nine  or  ten  fhillings 
given  to  the  Abatindi^  who  offer  them  gra- 
tis. By  means  of  fo  fmall  an  expence  their 
lordfhips  and  honours  may  become,  if  they 
chufe,  diredly  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  very  fkilful  managers  of  love-intrigues, 
as  a  good  many  of  our  prefent  Arcadians 
are  far  from  being  fo  fimple  and  innocent 
as  the  ancient  ones  of  Greece. 

Befides  the  poor  remains  of  the  Crufca 
and  the  Arcadia,  there  are  in  Rome  and  in 
other  of  our  towns  other  Academies  com- 
pofed  of  people  who  pretend  to  ingenuity  in 
one  thing  or  other.  At  Rome  there  is  the 
Accadcmia  di  Saji  Luca,  in  which  none  but 
painters,  ftatuaries,  archite(5ts,  and  engra- 
vers are  admitted,  and  it  matters  not  of 
what  country  or  religion  they  arc.  Thefe 
academicians  have  chofen  for  their  patron 
the  evangelift  St.  Luke,  changed  into  a  pain- 
ter by  tradition,  though  he  be  termed  ,p, 
phyQcian  in  holy  wrjt.   Some  of  our  fearch- 

crs 
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ers  into  ancient  records  pretend,  that  in  the 
twelfth  century  there  lived  one  Majiro  Lu" 
ca  of  Cefena,  (if  I  remember  right  the  name 
of  his  native  place)  who  would  paint  and 
carve  nothing  but  Madona's,  out  of  devo- 
tion to  our  BlelTed  Lady.  They  fay  that 
the  Madona's  of  Loretto,  Bologna,  Cara- 
vaggio,  Varallo,  and  many  others  in  Italy, 
now  very  miraculous,  owe  their  formation 
to  this  artift,  whofe  ingenuity  bore  but  little 
proportion  to  his  piety.  The  chriftian  name 
of ;  this  Majiro  Luca  was  Santo.  Hence 
arofe  the  vulgar  notion  that  thofe  Madona's 
were  painted  by  St.  Luke.  Whatever  truth 
there  be  in  this  fcrap  of  erudition,  this  no- 
tion has  fpread  fo  far  and  wide,  that  the 
famous  Neujira  SeTiora  del  Pillar  aftually 
worfhipped  in  Saragozza,  and  that  ftill  more 
famous  of  Monferrate  in  Catalonia,  were 
likewife  St.  Luke's  works,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Spaniards.  I  beg  Mr.  Sharp's  par- 
don for  this  ridiculous  digreffion  in  honour 
of  thofe  Madona's,  that  make  him  fo  angry 

when- 
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Vv'henever  he  thinks  of  them,  anf  of  the  iu- 
perftitious  refped:  paid  to  them,  and  return 
Uraight  to  our  academies. 

At  Naples  there  is  the  Ercolana  j  and 
the  bulinefs  of  its  members  is  to  explain 
as  well  as  they  can  the  pictures,  ftatues, 
infcriptions,  and  other  fuch  curiofities 
dug  out  of  Herculaneum;  and  fix  large 
volumes  of  their  explanations  are  already 
publiflied  under  the  patronage  of  the  pre- 
sent king  of  Spain,  who  has  ordered 
them  to  be  diftributed  as  prefents  to  per- 
sons of  diftindion  as  fail  as  they  come  but 
H  the  prefs.  ""^^  '  '^  <^  Imnikii-it^w 

At  Cortona  there  is  flie  ^ccademi'a 
'Efrufca  for  the  illuftratlon  of  the  Etrufcan 
antiquities  which  are  difcovered  in  Tuf- 
'cany  and  in  the  neighbouring  provinces 
,  from  time  to  time  j  and  I  hear  that  mon- 
fignor  Mario  Guarnacci,  (a  very  learned 
prelate  who  lives  at  Voltefra,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  that  academy)  is  going  to  publifh 
a  new,  and  very  cdnfiderable  coll^cStlon  of 
fbch  antiquities. 

,  Vol.  I.  S  At 
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:^.At  Florence,  about  Galileo's  time,  was 
inftituted  the  Accadcmia  del  CimmtOy  that 
is,  of  experimental  philofophy.  It  is  pity  that 
it  did  not  laft  long,  and  that  its  mem- 
bers, amongft  whom  were  Bellini,  Bo- 
relli,  Torricelli,  Redi,  and  other  famous 
men,  printed  but  few  of  their  Experi- 
ments. However,  it  has  been  lately  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  Accademia  d  Agricoltura, 
which  I  hope  will  prove  near  as  ufeful, 
if  not  more  fo.  And  if  1  am  not  mif- 
taken,  there  is  likev/ife  another  called 
La  Societa  Colombariaj  whofe  members 
apply  to  natural  philofophy,  and  moft 
.particularly  to  botany. 

At  Venice  there  is  one,  the  appellation 
of  which  I  cannot  now  recoiled:;  but  its 
inftitution  feems  to  me  very  laudable. 
The  members  of  it  are  all  young  lawyers, 
who  debate  before-hand  in  their  meetings 
thofe  caufes,  that  are  to  be  debated  in 
their  courts  of  judicature.  Some  of  the 
members  fpeak  for  the  plaintiffs,  fome  for 
the  defendants,  and  with  as  much  earneft- 
o  nefs 
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nefs  as  if  they  were  in  the  real  prefence 
of  the  judges.  Thus  they  endeavour  to 
qualify  themfelves  for  thp  profeffioa  which 
they  intend  to  follow,     coi  ^V'!  'f^'.- 

At  Bologna  there  is  the  Accademia  de 
Vilarmonicly  in  which  none  but  profefTors 
of  mufic  are  admitted  ;  and  father  Martini, 
who  is  looked  upon  in  Italy  as  the  moft 
learned  man  in  the  fcience  of  mufic  that  we 
ever  had,   is  one  of  its  principal  members. 

At  Viccnza  ( Palladio's  native  country) 
there  was  an  academy  of  archited:s ;  and 
I  think  it  is  not  yet  quite  exdndt.  At 
Milan  there  is  the  Accademia  Milanefe,  or 
De  liramformati ,  which  boafts  of  many 
men  ikilful  in  various  branches  of  lite- 
rature. At  Turin  I  am  told  there  is  now 
one  patronifed  by  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
whofe  members  apply  to  algebra,  geome- 
try, and  all  parts  of  mathematics.  Amongft 
them  there  is  Lagrania,  a  young  gentle- 
man; (lately  called  to  Berlin  by  the  king 
of  Pruffia)  and  I  have  heard  that  monfieur 
D'  Alembert  and  other  French  mathema- 
S  2  ticians 
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ticians  look  upon  this  Lagrania  as  the 
grcateft  genius  now  known  in  Europe 
with  regard  to  the  fcience  that  contem- 
plates whatever  is  capable  of  being  num- 
bered or  meafured.  But  it  would  be  too 
prolix  to  enumerate  all  our  focieties  *, 
whofe  chief  aim  is  always  the  cultivation 
of  fome  branch  or  other  of  fciences  or  of 
art.  I  own  tliat  arts  and  fciences  are  not 
generally  forwarded  much  by  our  aca- 
demies, as  far  as  I  can  obferve :  yet  they 
are  upon  the  whole  rather  ufeful  than 
pernicious,  and  anfwer  the  ends  of  fociety 
if  not  of  fcience.  They  ftand  in  the  place 
of  the  clubs  in  England,  which  bring  peo- 
ple together,  and  give  them  the  means  of 
becoming sfriends.  :..i^^  ,rj'-au!jr.i>g 


.;,i) 


*  For  9  fuller  account  of  our  academies  fee  the  firft 
Yolume  of  a  book  intitjed  Storia  t  ragione  </'  ognipoefi$ 
written  by  Francefco  Saverio  Q^iadrio,  an  ex-jefuit, 
who  died  not  long  ago.  In  that  volume  arc  found  the 
names  of  above  five  hundred  academies,  with  a  fiiort 
•cecum  of  each.       jyii  f -♦aqiA   adi;  Jinoi^aci 
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Prejent  State  of  the  Polite  Arts  in  Italy,  Pa- 
rallel betwixt  the  Polite  Arts  of  Italy  and 
'England.   Buildiftgs  at  Madrid  and  Aran- 
juez.     Efiglifi  Artijis  and  Merchants  in 

Italy,  bow_  treated  by  the  natives, 
'«'>  8<»an5nt  to  i?fi  d  3rtfot  \o 

HE  -mentiGHiiing  of  St.  Luke's  aca- 
•demy  in  the  foregoing  chapter  has  put  me 
•in  mind  of  thofe  arts  which  have  obtain- 
ed in  England  the  appellation  of  polite^ 
and  go  in  Italy  by  that  of  Arti  del  Difegno, 
Thefe  arts  have  in  this  age  engaged  a 
great  deal  of  the  attention  of  the  Englifh 
gentlemen,  and  they  are  certainly  improved 
in  this  country.  But  I  cannot  join  in  the 
infulting  lamentation,  which  I  have  fre- 
iquently  heard  here,  that  poor  Italy  is  at 
prefent  in  fuch  a  low  condition  with  regard 
to  thofe  arts,  that  nothing  now  is  to  be  feen 
beyond  the  Alps,  but  what  betrays  the 
tnoft  fhocking  want  of  judgment,  the 
S  3  greateii 
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greateft  poverty  of  tafte,  and  the  moil  de-p 
plorable  abfence  of ,  genius. 

It  is  really  difmal  to  hear  fome  pathetic 
Englifh  orators  enlarge  with  the  faddeft 
emphafis  on  the  prefent  degeneracy  of 
Italy,  and  on  the  aflonifhing  progrefs  that 
painting,  fculpture,  architecfture,  and  en- 
graving have  lately  made  in  this  ifland, 
where  they  take  the  mofl:  gigantic  ftrides. 
Some  of  them  declare  that  the  late  exhi- 
bition in  Spring-gardens  excels  any  thing 
that  can  he  feen  in  Europe :  fome  think 
that  their  countrymen  will  foon  rival 
Greece  and  Rome  in  arts  as  they  do  in 
literature  i  and  others  allure  with  the 
moft  folemn  gravity,  that  a  great  number 
of  the  Britifli  artifts  would  be  looked 
upon  as  highly  eminent,  were  they  to 
quit  this  blelTed  iile,  and  go  to  fettle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amp,  the  Heno,  and 
the  Tyber.      {«/»  ippftfi //,  .,T|fn, 

This  fafliion  of  cr)ang  down  my  un- 
happy countrymen  on  this  particular,,  is 
pow  become   littk  lefs    than   univerlgl  ^n 

this 
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rtiis  kingdom :  and  I  am  very  forry  that  I  • 
am  under  an  abfOiUte  impoffibility  of  pro- 
ducing any  argument  drawn  from  the  polity : 
arts  -.  themfelves  againft  affertions  like 
thefe ;  much  lefs  can  I  run  into  any  pa- 
rallel between  ours  and  the  Englifli  artifts, 
as  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  profound  fkill 
in  thefe  matters,  my  fludies  having  laia 
another  way. 

However,  as   tiie  Italians,   according  to 
the  old  notion,  are  a  very .  revengeful  peo- 
j^e,  I  cannot  here  ftifle  my  refentment  at 
this  outrageous  treatment  j   and   m^uft   beg 
leave  to  tell   thefe  formidable  cpnnoifleurs, 
that   the  connoifleurs  of  Italy  (  who  have 
as  good  a  title  to  judge  as  they  have,  and 
\  are  no   more  to  be   fufpedled  of  national 
;  partiality  ,than   the  virtuofo's  of  England) 
f  affirm,  that  the  Englidi  painters,  generally 
fpeaking,  are   only    able    to  copy  nature 
in  the  lump,   without  any  nice   difcrjmi- 
nation   between*,  fe^r  :  beauties  and   defedls: 
tiiat  they  do  not  greatly  underfland.  draw- 
ing, and  apply  more  w^lingly  to  colour- 
S  4  ing, 
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ing,     becaufe    colouring   infallibly  catches 
the  eyes  of  the  ftupid   vulgar,   and  drawing 
is  in  a  great  meafure   thrown  away  when 
the  multitude  is  to  judge  :   that   whenever 
they   attempt   any    thing    hiftorical,     they 
know  little  how  to   groupe    many   figures 
together,   becaufe  their    ftudies   are    gene- 
rally  fhortened   by    the  defire   of  getting 
money  -,    and  that    they  have  fo  little   of 
the  poetical  genius,     that    their   invention 
IS-  ftill  far  from  deferving   to  be   compared 
e/en   to  that  of  the  French  Pouffins,    Le* 
Brilns,   and  Le  Sueurs,  or  the  Spanilh  Ve- 
lafques,  Valdes,  and  Murillo's. 
''Some  of  the  Italian  artifls  indeed    will 
allow  very  freely,  that  Italy  cannot  adually 
06aft  "of   fo  enchanting  a   pencil  as    Rey- 
riblds*,     and  of  fo    vivifying  a    chifTel   as 
Wilton's.      They  look   with  complacence 
cri  the  queen  of  Cotes  and  the  Elifha  of 
t^eft ;  and    they  praife  the  landfcapes   of 
Barret  and  Wilfon,  and  thehorfesof  Stubbs. 
"Witf^ttt  eveti  (6  impolitical  as  to  fay,   that 
^ifiSk,  '■  Adams'^ '  dfid  Chambers,  might  add 
1  to 
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to  the  beauty  of  Florence  and  the  mag- 
nificence  of  Rome.  But  for  compofitioa 
in  hiftorical  painting  they  are  far  from 
giving  up  the  pre-eminence:  and  whilft 
they  admire  the  genius  of  the  Englifh 
architeds  in  the  fmall  works  in  which 
they  have  been  engaged,  they  will  not 
.  allow  of  their  fuperiority  j  and  are  far 
from  entertaining  that  high  opinion  of  the 
colledive  body  of  their  pretended  rivals, 
which  the  Enelifh  connoiiTeurs  feem  to 
entertaiiun^,^  Hn-riH  ?rfr  ^o  irdi  (-t  *rr - 
^5 Who  is  in  the  right,  and  who  is,  in  the 
wrong  ?  The  Italians  or  the  Englifh  ?  Upon 
my  word,  I  cannot  tell,  becaufe,  as  I  faid, 
I  am  not  greatly  converfant  in  thefe  matters. 
Declining  therefore  whatever  the  artifts. 
and  connoifTeurs  might  urge  on  each  fide  of 
this  knotty  queftion,  I  will  here  endeavour, 
to  alTift  the  caufe  of  my  defencelefs  coun- 
trymen with  fome  arguments  independent 
of  the  rules  and  knowledge  of  the  polite 
ai^]5  and  yet  drawn  from  a  few  fads  not 
entirely  foreign  to  the  purpofe.    Let  then 

the 
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the  judicious  reader  derive  from  them  what 
Inferences  he  pleafes.  It  would  be  unrea- 
/bnable  that  the  Italians  fliould  judge  for 
themfelves.     Other  nations  fhall  judge  for 

'  ■  'Tdu  muft  know,  then,  that  in  Madrid 
there  rs  a  royal  palace  which  has  been  thefe 
thirty  years  a  building,  as  I  was  credibly  in- 
formed. It  is  a  huge  pile  3  and,  for  fize, 
nothing  either  in  England  or  in  Italy  can  be 
compared  to  it  *  :  and  hugenefs  will  always 
imply  magnificence  and  awfulnefs.  The 
architedt  was  one  Philip  Juvara,  an  Italian, 
who,  before  he  went  to  Spain,  built  the 
church  of  Superga  on  one  of  the  higheft 
hills  near  Turin,  and  fome  other  grand  edi- 
fices in  Piedmont  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
This  Juvara  has  been  dead  a  few  years,  but 
'itlie  building  was  carried  on  under  the  di- 
rection of  one  Sacchetti,   another   Italian, 

art'^  The  Spaniards  fay  that  it  has  coft  twcive  million? 

jf^-ptfas.  duroi^  that  is,  near  three  millions  of  pounds. 
In  all  probability  "they  exaggerate  j  but  ftill  it  muft 
Have  coft  a  great  deal^'  ^    '         '''  i^^^.^^'^f^ M^ 

who 
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who  was  Juvara's  pupil.     Some  of  the  ciel* 
ings,  walls,  and  ftaircafes  of  that  royal  pa- 
lace  in  Madrid,  were  likewife  painted  by 
fome  of  our   modern  Italians  -,  that  is,  by 
Tiepolo,    Corrado,    Amiconi,    and    feveral 
others,   whofe  names   I  cannot  now  recol- 
Jedt.     Then  at  Aranjuez,  a  country-feat  of 
the  Spanifh  king,  many  parts  of  the  houfe 
are  painted  by  the  fame  Italian  artifls  who 
beautified  the  royal  palace  in  Madrid ;  and 
in  both  places  they  have  formed  fuch  large 
and  well-defigned  groupes  of  figures,  that 
have  aftonifhed  me   as  well  as  fome  other? 
who  feemed  lefs  ignorant  of  the  polite  arts 
than  I  am.     And  is  it  not  probable  :that 
thofe  princes  who  employed  fo  much  tioaje 
^nd  went  to  a  vaft  expence  to  conftru<3: 
and  adorn  fuch  edifices,   followed  fame  at 
lead  in  the  choice  of  a  country,  from  which 
they  took  their  architeds  and  painters  ? 

Befides  thefe  fa^s,  this  prefent  king  of 
Sardinia  has  a  gallery  in  Turin,  and  fome 
fpuntry-houfes  near  that  city,  which  have 
^11  been  built  and  painted  by  Alfieri,   Bq- 

monte. 
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monte,  and  other  living  artlfts  of  Italy; 
and  thole  pidures  alfo  are  made  up  of  fuch 
multitudes  of  figures  fo  Ikilfully  compofed, 
drawn  in  fuch  various  attitudes,  and  fo  clearly 
charadlerifed,  that  if  painting  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  poetry,  it  is  there  in  my  poor 
opinion,  and  not  in  any  of  the  Englilh  ex- 
hibitions, that  the  parallel  will  run  between 
thofe  arts,  and  run  both  in  the  epic  and 
the  lyric. 

I  have  often  been  told  by  people  of 
veracity,  that  at  Peterfburg,  Vienna,  Var- 
iavia,  Berlinj  Stockholm,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  there  are  many  Ita- 
lian artifts  in  the  fervice  of  many  fove- 
reigns,  who  are  by  them  employed  in 
adorning  their  magnificent  manfions.  And 
will  any  one  dare  to  fay,  that  this  concur- 
rence of  many  fovereigns  in  favour  of  our 
artifts  has  rifen  from  Italian  partiality? 
And  what  is  there  in  the  Englifh  exhibi- 
tions that  muft  determine  emperors  and 
czars,  kings  and  margraves  to  fend  for 
architeds  and  painters  to  England? 

I  have 


I  have  then  heard  it  reported,  that  Bat^ 
toni,  Bottani,  and  Valle  of  Rome  ;  Franccf^ 
chiello  of  Naples  5  Zocchi  and  Feretti  of 
Florence  ;  Lelli  and  the  two  brothers  Gan- 
dolfi  of  Bologna  i  Fontebaflb,  Orfolini,  Pitted, 
and  Canaletto  of  Venice ;  count  Arnaldi  ^ 
ofVicenza;  SIgnaroli  of  Verona ;  Borra'*!^ 
of  Turin-  and  a  great  many  more  of  our 
painters,  ftatuaries,  architects,  and  engra- 
vers, fome  ftill  living,  and  fome  but  lately'^ 
dead,  are  looked  upon  as  tolerably  ingenious 
in  their  feveral  ways,  even  by  ibme  of  the 
Englifh  lords  and  gentlemen  Vi^ho  do  us  the' 
honour  to  vitit  our  country,  f  will  take  it 
for  granted,  that  thefe  people  are  neither 

\  *  iCouni  Ati4aWl,>w*cJlSamaWSf  feVfeSflf  teA>Wii|'j6 
well  as  an  archice(^,  has  printed  a  book  intltled  Ioea^ 
d'm  TjeATRO  ndle  prmcipali  fue  paxtl  fmiln  &  i^tri. 
<mUchi.     Vicenza  1762.     In  4(0. 

f  This  Borra,  who  is  now  one  of  the  archlte^s  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  is  the  fame  that  was-  taken  <4 
Palmyra  and  Diarbeek  by  the  late  Mr,  DawJqns,  vx^ 
the  defigner  of^bofe  ^nu{nents^^,w^i^-jf^U  ^$^,a. 
Cd  the  Englifli. 
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Raphaels  nor  Michelangelo's  -,  neither  Bya- 
mante's  nor  Bandinello's  :  but  flill  it  is 
confidently  aflerted  by  the  Italian  connoif- 
feurs,  that  their  works  do  not  betray  any 
fervile  imitation ;  and  that  each  of  them 
has  a  manner  of  his  own,  which  befpeaks 
fpme  power  of  invention.  However,  what 
fignifies  enumerating  the  names  of,  modern 
Italian  artifts,  whofe  works  have  never  been 
feen  by  the  greateil:  part  of  my  Englifh 
readers?  Let  them  all  go  for  nothing,  and 
let  me  remark  only  as  a  matter  of  lefs  eonfe- 
quence,  upon  which.  I  do  not  infift,  that  two 
pidures  of  Gafanova  were  but  the  other 
day  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  beft  in  the 
Pall-mall  exhibition.  And  yet  Cafanova  is 
not  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  greateft 
painter  of  modern  Italy. 

Putting  now  thefe  few  fadls  together, 
iand  indulging  a  little  partiahty  in  favour 
of  Italy,  will  it  be  thought  very  imper- 
tinent if  I  advife  fome  of  your  Englifh 
connoifTeurs  and  artifts,  to  lower  their  tone 
a  peg  or  two,  when  they  fet  about  reviling 

the 
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the  •  artlfts  -of  Italy  ?  They  ought  certainly^ 
to  forbear  treating  them  in  a  contemp-* 
tucus  manner,  at  leaft  until  foreign  {ovC" 
reigns  fend  for  Englifli  artifts  to  eredl  their 
palaces  and  villas,  and  to  |)aint  thdi' 
cielings  and  ftaircafes.  'ip  aijnn^xj  £  'dsS 
But  here  fome  flurdy  Briton  will  be  apt 
to  anfwer  me  with  an  angry  Pfliaw,  that 
the  Englifli  artifts  would  be  very  great 
fools  to  quit  their  country,  and  go  upon 
any  >  fuch  errand,  as  there  is  no  money,  to 
be  got  any  where  but  in  England.  Yet, 
if  it  happened  that  any  emperor  or  king, 
czar  or  margrave,  fhould  ever  fend  for 
any  of  the  Englifh  artifts,  I  will  tell  them 
without  laughing,  that  they  need  not  be 
afraid  to  venture  upon  fuch  a  jaunt,  as  I 
can  aflure  them,  that  there  are  louifdoreg 
in  France,  doubloons  in  Spain,  ducats  iri 
Germany,  roubles  fins  rMufcovy,  and 
fequeens  in  Italy  in  fuch  quantities,,  as- will 
certainly  fuffice  to  reward  ^Jthe  greateft 
abilities.  Several  Italian  artifts  have  made 
large  fortunes  by  going  to  ferve  foverpigni 

in 
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in  diftant  countries  5  and  it  mufl  certainly 
be  an  encouraging  refledlion  to  any  Englifh 
artift,  that  upon  a  parity  of  merit  he  will 
chance  to  meet  with  a  parity  of  reward. 
And  will  it  not  be  glorious,  after  a  few 
years  abfence,  to  come  hack  home,  and  be 
able  to  boaft,  that  one  is  grown  rich  out  of 
England,  and  has  contributed  his  mite 
at  the  fame  time  to  the  greater  renown  of 
one's  own  country  ? 

The  arts  in  England  certainly  meet  fome 
encouragement  j  and  fome  of  your  artifts 
are  actually  growing  as  rich  as  cornfacftors 
and  ftockjobbers  :  but  this  they  only  do  in 
the  way  of  dealing,  which  is  a  way  of  en- 
couragement that  will  never  be  the  befl 
excitement  of  genius,  as  it  never  will 
leave  it  free  to  exert  itfelf.  An  allowance 
even  of  a  fmall  independence,  which  takes" 
away  from  an  artift  all  uneafincfs  about 
bis  fubfiftence,  is  a  much  better  encourage- 
ment than  larger  fums  paid  for  works  that 
arc  befpoken  and  prefcribed.  Some  fuch 
penfions  are  paid  even  in  -modern  Italy: 
--  •'"  Bomonte 
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Bomonte  the  piunter  and  Alfieti  tlie  archi-. 
ted,  have  each  five  hundred  Englifh  pounds 
a  year  from   the    king  of   Sardinia ;    and 
VanvitelU  had  a  good  penfion  from  the  pope^ 
and  a  better  from  the  prefent  king  of  Spain, 
when  king  of  Naples,  in  eonfequence  of  his- 
having  given  the  plans  of  the  lazzaretto  and 
mole  at  Ancona,  and  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Caferta.     Yet    thefe    encouragements     are 
nothing  equal   to  what  they  were  in  our 
golden  age,  when  our  fovereigns  and  great 
people    made  it   a  point  to  patronife  that  = 
kind  of  talents.     The  artifts  of  Italy  then,^ 
did   not  only  get  a  few  hundred  pieces  of 
gold    every  year,  as  the   prefent  English? 
artifts   do,    but  they  were  rewarded  with, 
houfes  and  fields,  decorated  with  ribband^i 
and  crofles,    and  honoured  with   the  inti-[ 
mate  friendfhip  of  grand-dukes  and  popes. 

But  let  us    grant  for  a   moment,  that 
the  polite  arts  are  as  much  upon  the  de- 
cline in  Italy  as   they  are   getting  forwards  ^ 
in   England ;   ftill  you  cannot  deny,    gen-  . 
tlemen,  that  you  have   not  yet    a  fchool 

YoL.h  T  which 
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which  you  can  yet  properly  call  your  own : 
You  muft  flill  admit,  that  you  are  obliged 
to  go  to  Italy  to  be  taught,  as  it  has  been 
the  cafe  with  your  prefent  beft  artiils : 
You  muft  ftill  fubmit  yourfelves  to  the 
diredion  of  Italian  mafters,  whether  excel- 
lent or  middling.  Still  make  your  advan- 
tage of  that  kindnefs  with  which  they  point 
out  to  you  the  path  that  you  are  to  follow, 
if  you  will  reach  at  any  perfection  in  your 
profeffion.  And  iince  this  is  the  cafe,  as 
it  is,  in  a  great  meafure  at  leaft,  why  will 
you  abufe  and  run  down  thofe,  who,  far 
from  proving  invidious,  endeavour  your 
improvement  whenever  you  give  them  an 
opportunity  ?  Does  this  not  look  a  little 
like  beating  your  own  nurfe  becauie  flie 
is  grown  fomewhat  fuperannuated ;  and 
like  fpitting  in  your  mamma's  face  becaufe 
flie  begins  to  doat  a  little  ?  dM-^y^'i  e^^ruU 
..jJBut  fincc  I  am  about  telling  my  mind 
.^poji  this  fubjed,  let  me  inform  my  readers, 
that  I  have  heard  of  fome  Engliili  young 
i|fttfti,u.^bf3M ai5e-  ^ ^-sCoupienanccd  by. the 
.  j^v  /  .  '  £.  T        '  It^lign 
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Italian  nobility>  as  to  be  often  employed  by 
them,  and  rewarded  for  their  labours  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  be  enabled  to  live  and  ftudy 
there  with  more  eafe  than  they  would 
otherwife  do :  nor  can  any  body  deny  with 
juftice  to  the  Italians  the  merit  of  coun- 
tenancing abilities  wherever  they  find  them, . 
without  the  leaft  rel  usance,  without  mind- 
ing whether  they  are  polTefled  by  a  native 
or  a  ftranger,  by  an  orthodox  or  an  hete- 
rodox J  and  I  am  perfonally  acquainted 
with  an  Englifh  painter  of  very  diftinguiflied 
parts,  lately  returned  from  thence  after  an 
abfence  of  ten  years  from  home,  who  has 
^ffured  me,  that  he  fhall  never  fufficiently 
praife  my  countrymen  upon  this  head.  -i  ^ 
It  is  then  a  notorious  fadt  that  the  aca^ 
demy  of  St.  Luke  has  many  times  adjudged 
the  firft  premiums  to  foreigners,  Englifh, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Spaniards,  without  the 
leaft  fhadow  of  national  partiality.  A  fuc-f 
ceffion  of  ftrangers,  and  many  of  them 
heretics  (as  our  hot-headed  divines  call 
them)  have  (hifted,  and  do  Hill  fhift  in  Italy, 
T  2  when 
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when  furnifhed  with  a  profeffion  and  a 
Httle  dofe  of  prudence ;  and  inftead  of  being 
envied,  crofTed  and  molcfted  by  national 
partiality,  they  have  been,  and  are  flill,^ 
afiifted  and  carefled,  efteemed  and  employ- 
ed. Nor  does  this  Italian  cofmopolitifm  and 
philanthropy  extend  fingly  to  the  polite 
attifts  who  come  to  ftudy  or  to  live  amongft 
us.  The  cultivators  of  other  profcffions 
meet  in  Italy  with  the  fame  treatment.  To 
name  only  the  profeflbrs  of  mufic,  an  art  in 
which  we  dill  excel  all  other  nations  by  the 
unanimous  confent  of  all  Europe  ;  have 
we  not  ufed  the  Spanish  Terradella  like  our 
Venetian  Galuppi,  and  the  Saxon  Haflc 
like  our  Neapolitan  Porpora  ?  Handel 
hlmfelf  was  amongft  us  when  very  young  : 
atid  though  far  diftant  then  from  that  per- 
f6<ftion  which  put  him  after  upon  a  par  with 
oXir  Pergolefi's  and  our  Scarlatti's,  yet  he 
lived  honourably  amongft  us,  and  had  caufe 
tS  remerhber  with  gratitude  to  the  end  of 
his  da};^  his  Italian  patrons  as  well  as  his 
Italian  maimers.  '  Many  natives  of  other 
^  countries 
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countries  have  lived  very  well,  and  even  - 
raifed  coniiderable  fortunes  in  leveral  part^ 
of  Italy,  both  in  the  military  and  the  politi- 
cal fervice  of  our  different  ftates  ;  and  I  have 
niyfelf  perfonally  know^n  an  Englilh  go- 
vemor  of  Nice  in  Provence,  and  a  Scotch 
governor  of  Cafal  in  Montferrat.  None  of 
our  commercial  towns  are  fliut  to  the  mer- 
chants of  any  nation,  and  rendered  difficult 
of  accefs  by  double  duties  of  cuftom-houfes 
and  other  reftraints  on  foreigners.  At  Ve- 
nice, Leghorn,  Ancona,  Genoa,  Naples,  and 
other  places,  there  are  adlually  many  ftran- 
gers,  Englifii  efpecially,  who  trade  with  as 
full  a  freedom  as  if  they  were  born  amongft 
lis ;  and  they  often  retire  to  their  own  coun- 
tries with  the  fortunes  they  have  accumu- 
lated, without  raifing  the  leaft  murmur, 
•■and  without  receiving  the  leaft  molefta- 
tion.  Thefe,  Mr  Sharp,  thefe  were  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  Italy  which  you 
had  to  defcribe ;  and  here  you  had  an  argu- 
ment to  expatiate  upon,  much  more  wor- 
thy of  your  pen  than  the,  diraenfions  of  our 
:>.:/:  T  3  theatres, 
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theatres,  and  the  lemonades  of  our  ladies. 
But,  without  faying  any  thing  invidious  of 
the  Englifh,  of  whofe  noble  qualities  I 
have  ever  been  one  of  the  moft  fanguine 
admirers,  could  I  not  alk  this  mighty  cenfor. 
Whether  ftrangers  are  fo  well  ufed  in  Eng- 
land as  they  are  in  Italy  ?  Whether  the 
laws  of  his  country  are  fo  hoipitable  as  thofe 
of  mine  ?  Yet  Italy  is  a  land  fwarming 
with  revengeful  murderers,  and  England 
3S  full  of  people  who  boaft  of  good-^nature 
exclufive  of  all  other  nations,  as  I  have 
already  obferved. 

But  I  muft  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for 
this  fecond  digreflion,  perhaps  a  little  too 
long  and  too  warm.  Yet,  to  make  him 
amends  for  my  indifcretion,  I  will  now 
come  ftraight  to  the  conclufion  of  the  little 
"I  had  to  offer  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  polite 
arts,  and  will  only  add,  that  though  thefe 
arts  be  at  prefent  in  a  moft  promiiing 
condition  in  England,  and  much  upon  the 
decline  in  Italy,  yet  the  Englifh  are  flill  far 
from  being  what  the  Italians  have  been. 
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The  names  of  the  great  men  mentioned  by 
Vertue  and  Walpole  in  the  volumes  print- 
ed at  Strawberry-hill,  will  be  for  ever  little 
names  when  compared  to  thofe  mentioned 
by  Vafari  and  Borghini ;  nor  have  yet  the 
Italians  any  urgent  need  to  run  abroad  for 
improvement,  as  long  as  they  can  boaft  to 
have  amongft  them  their  Corrado's,  Signa- 
roll's,  Vanvitelli's  and  Piranefi's,  and  as  long 
as  they  can  fpare  for  England  their  Ange- 
lica's, Cipriani's,  Bartolozzi's*  a|i4;  .^!*^4t 
relli's.  .ui  jo  D'Hiuh 


I  no  fliw  ^'r'-     ^-^f^' 
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CHAP.    XVH.  .^ 

Frefent  Jtate  of  miijic  in  Italy,  Notiorn  Sf 
the  Italians  about  making  it  a  part  of  fe^ 
male  education.  Manners  of  t^e  Italians 
*witb    regard    to  their  numerous  fngers^ 

'  Mr*  S barfs  mifreprefentations  about  the 
notions  entertained  by  the  Italians  with  rer 
gard  to  trade  and  laborious  employments 
Serenata*Sy  an4  other  mufical  diverfons  in 


T  is  very  poflibl^  I  may  be  miilaken  ia 
fuppofing,  that  among  the  numerous  read- 
ers of  this  book  there  will  be  many  of  the 
fair  fex :  But  I  find  ibmething  fo  delightful 
in  this  hope,  that  I  readily  admit  it :  my 
imagination  even  repcefents  them  as  anxi-- 
oufly  cxpeding  from  a  native  of  Italy,  who 
has  the  prefumption  to  addrefs  them  in  their 
native  tongue,  a  full  account  of  the  prefent 
Aate  of  mufic  in  that  mulical  country  ;  as 
twifhing  for  the  amplefl  information  con-r 
i..  n'r;-:   ^  cerning 
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l^erning  Ae  nptions  and  management  of  qur 
ladies  with  regard  to  this  great  fource  of  fe-* 
male  amufement ;  and  as  longing  to  heaf 
me  expatiate  on  the  powers  of  thofe  amongfl 
eur  fweet  fongfteris,  who  have  not  yet  bleffr 
^d  the  Haymarket  with  their  appearance, 
end  thrown  them  into  gcftacies  with  their 
Carq's  ancj  their  -^^^'^-  ^j,^*^^..,,.  j^^.^^ 

I  heartily  wifli  it  W^s  in  my  power  to  *^ve 
them  full  ^tisfadtion  upon  this  point.  Bqt 
unfortunately  I  am  very  much  a  ftran^er  tg 
the  traqfadions  of  the  mufical  world ;  and 
my  fkill  in  harmony  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  ne*- 
ver  went  beyond  the  roaring  of  a  Venetian 
ballad  when'  a  flafk  of  Montepuliano  lias 
gone  feveral  rounds  j  and  my  love  of  opera'§ 
and  burletta's,  far  from  being  of  the  en- 
thufiaftic  kind,  never  hindered,  me  from 
tuilding  the  moft  magnificent  Spanifh  caf- 
tks  while  Egiziello  was  ;  melting  multl'- 
tudes  with  fkilful  ihakes  and  learned  ca- 
dences ',  and  often  have  i  been  very  feri- 
oufly  meditating  on  the  badnefs  of  my 
neighbour's  fpufi^  whUe  Carellini  with  a 
;,  . J      .  prodigious 
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prodigious  mejfa  di  'voce  was  gradually  pump- 
ing up  the  admiration  of  two  hundred  Ita- 
lian gentildonna's. 

I  muft  therefore  in  this  my  fcantinefs  of 
knowledge  of  thefe  important  matters,  and 
to  my  no  fmall  mortification,  fay  to  the 
Englifh  ladies  what  Ariofto  faid  to  thofe  of 
Italy  before  he  begun  a  filly  ftory,  Voltate 
gtiejio  canto  e  ml  leggetc,  "  pafi  over  this 
chapter  and  read  it  not"  as  I  am  fure,  that 
they  will  not  find  in  it  any  thing  worth 
their  perufal  with  regard  to  Italian  mufic 
and  Italian  muficians.  I  really  can  do  no- 
thing elfe  in  the  following  paragraphs  to  the 
end  of  this  chapter,  but  run  over  what  the 
mufical  Mr.  Sharp  has  told  us  in  his  itine- 
rary letters  upon  this  interefting  fubjecl,  re- 
lative to  certain  matters  of  fadt  which  fall 
within  the  compafs  of  ordinary  obfervers,  and 
which,  with  an  attention  to  truth,  that  gen- 
tleman and  I  (equally  ignorant  in  the  fcience) 
are  equally  capable  of  remarking. 
•  Our  author  fays,  that  very  few  Italian 
gentlemen  praBife  the  Jiddle  or  any  other  infirti^ 
.       •  ment: 
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ment :  that  all  the  young  ladies  (take  notice 
of  his  emphatical  word  all)  are  placed  in 
cofi^uents,  where  they  remain  until  they  marry 
or  take  the  veiJy  and  where  mu/ic  is  no  part  of 
their  education  5  and  that  after  marriage  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  any  woman  undertakes 
fo  laborious  a  tajk  as  that  of  making  a  prO" 
fciency  on  the  harpfchord.  For  thefe  reafins^ 
does  he  add  with  great  wifdom,  an  Italian 
audience  has  no  other  pleafure  in  melody  than 
what  pure  nature  affords ;  whereas,  in  Eng-^ 
land  the  fine  ladies  ha've  alfo  an  acquired  tq/lcy 
the  effe^s  of  ajiduity  and  cultivation.  Shd 
^b  Thefe,  with  Mr.  Sharp's  leave,  are  the 
remarks  of  a  carelefs  talker,  who  has  litde 
to  fay,  and  yet  is  refolved  to  fay  fomething, 
right  or  wrong.  What  opportunity  could 
he  have  of  afcertaining  the  number  of  thofe 
Italian  gentlemen  who  pracSife  the  fiddle  or 
Other  inftruments  ?  And  by  what  means 
iiid  he  difcover  that  none  of  the  Italian  ladips 
are  taught  mufic  ?  ai^vik  ^  9% 

.\v  However,  it  is  true  that  few  Italian  gen- 
tlemen pj:a(^ife  the  fiddle  or  other  inftrur 

ments. 
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mcnts,  relatively  to  the  number  of  thofc 
Italian  gentlemen  who  do  not :  and  if  this 
is  his^meaning,  he  is  certainly  right.  But 
if  he  means  relatively  to  the  number  of 
the  Englifh  gentlemen  who  do  it,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  for  him  to  prove  fuch  an 
aflertion :  and  I  for  my  part  am  far  from 
fubfcribing  to  it,  as  I  have  vifited  many 
more  towns  of  Italy  than  he  has  done,  and 
know  that  in  each  of  them  many  gentlemen 
apply  to   mufic. 

Yet,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  this 
point,  I  will  give  it  up  with  all  my  heart, 
and  ^ant  that  the  balance  is  in  favour  of 
England  :  but  I  muft  fay  at  the  fame  time, 
that  if  there  are  but  few  amongft  our  gen-^ 
tlemen  who  pra<5life  the  fiddle  or  other 
inftruments  relatively  to  the  number  of 
thofe  who  do  not,  this  happens  becaufe  the 
Italians  in  general  do  not  look  with  any 
additional  degree  of  regard  upon  a  gtn-^ 
Semati  on  account  of  his  attaining  to  any 
excellence  in  mufic.  And  fo  far  they  feem 
t6"  me   not    to    differ    greatly    from    the 

Englifh, 
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Englifh,  who  value  a  gentleman  not  mudi 
the  more  for  his  being  a  good  fiddler  ot 
linger. 

It  may  be  faid  with  truth,  that  mufic  is 
fo  bewitching,  that  whoever  makes  a  point 
of  reaching  to  any  perfe<flion  in  it,  freqi  ent* 
ly  lofcs  all  appetite  for  nobler  acquifitions  j 
and  few  are  the  modern  heroes,  who,  like 
the  king  of  Pruffia  and  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Brunfwic,  poffefe  the  talent  of 
allying  the  foft  mufic  of  Italy  with  the 
rough  tadtics  of  Germany.  The  mufic 
of  Italy,  though  much  more  fcientiiw 
than  that  of  other  European  countries,  ^Of* 
turally  tends  to  enervate  the  mind.  Hence 
our  Italian  performers,  though  inthelunig 
juflly  preferred  to  all  Other  performers  of 
Europe  for  fuperior  powers  of  delighting, 
are  juftly  derided  for  greater  effeminacy  and 
folly.  It  is  difficult  to  teU  why  logic  a«4 
Common  lenfe  forfake  fo  many  of  thenif 
when  mufic  is  out  of  the  queftion  ;  and  yet 
tins  is  generally  the  cafe,  though  mufie, 
"'     I'-^'j'i     vu^t':^    !'3ti?b'  oi-  7<>n  ■■  Sir:**   • 
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like  all  other  arts  and  fciences,  has  its  foun- 
dation in  common   fenfe  and  logic. 

If  the  ancients  in  fome  common-wealths 
encouraged,  and  in  fome  cafes  enjoined  the 
ftudy  of  mufic  as  fubfervient  even  to  military 
excellence,  and  if  it  be  true,  that  they  had 
military  tunes  which  on  a  day  of  adion 
inflamed  combatants  to  an  aftonifhing  degree, 
their  mufic  muft  have  been  of  a  tafte  very 
different  from  that  now  prevailing  in  Italy ; 
which,  far  from  having  any  power  of  en- 
creafing  courage  or  any  manly  virtues,  has 
on  the  contrary  a  tendency  towards  effe- 
minacy and  cowardlinefs,  whatever  little 
joy  or  pleafing  tumult  it  may  have  the 
power  to  awake  in  the  heart  of  a  foldier 
when  turned  into  a  military  march.  The 
Italians  therefore,  I  mean  thofe  of  weight 
and  confideration,  as  well  as  the  Englifh, .  ^ 
are  perhaps  not  fo  blameable  when  the/v 
contemn  thofe  puny  gentlemen,  who  ac-* '. 
quire  fuch  ikill  in  this  charming  art,  as  ta"*^ 
feei  its  minuteft  niceties,  and  be  of  gourfe  in  ! 

_      .  .       .  ^    .       >v> 

-  31^  xl3;j^'i,^;s  1i  W  ?f;ohi3i,    japtU^Ojc 
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rapture  with  the  languifhing  Cecchinas  of 
Piccini,    and  the     fainting    Paftorellas  pl^y    , 
Galappi.  ^ 

Thus  much  for  what  belongs  to  the  firft ., 
part  of  the  harmonious  Mr.  Sharp's  obferva-?  i  - 
tion.     With  regard  to  the  fecond,  I  muft_^> 
take  the  hberty  to  deny  what  he  has  in  his. 
letters  repeatedly  affirmed  with  great  confi-  , 
dence,  that  the  Italians  place  all  their  young. ,^ 
ladies  in  convents^  and  leave  them  there  until;.; 
they  take    the  veil  or  marry.     But  as  the- 
confutation  of  this  aflertion,  which  he  has 
copied  out  of  Miflbn's  *  travels,  would  lead . 
me  too  far  from  theprefent  fubjed:,  which;- 

•  Miflbn  fays  in  one  place,  that  the  Italians  T^^tfi  " 
their  girls  to  monajleries  in  their  infancy^  and  difpofe  ef^  ' 
them  in  marriage  without  their  knowledge^  and  even  fre- 
quently without  letting  them  fee  their  future  hujiands,  an4, 
that  in  making  marriages  they  do  not  trouble  themfdves 
with  love^  affe£iion,  or  ejleemy  hut  mind  nothing,  favt 
kindred  and  riches.  And  in  another  place,  Not  only  at 
Venice,  but  every  where  elfe,  the  girls  are  fent  to  nunnerieij 
in  their  infancy,  and  they  are  ufually  married  or  at  leo/jt 
betrothed  without  feeing  their  hujhands.  Many  pages  of 
Mr.  Sharp's  book  contain  nothing  but  poor  fcpVtitlOWs 
of  the  falfe  aflertions  of  that  French  prelbyterian. 
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IS  tlW  rtlanner s  and  cuftortls  of  the  Italians 
with  regard  to  rriufic  and  muficians,  I  will 
give  it  a  place  in  the  next  chapter  -,  and  go-» 
ing  on  with  this,  I  will  only  fay,  that  our 
author  was  right  when  he  aflerted  that  mujia 
is  Jtot  much  thought  of  in  the  education  of  ouf 
\oung  ladies.  And  perhaps  our  nobility  and 
genteel  people  are  far  from  being  wholly  in 
the  wrong  when  they  think  mufic  no  very 
great,  and  in  fome  relJ3ed:s  a  dangerous  ac-» 
complifliment  in  women.  Our  churches 
and  our  theatres  render  mufic  very  common 
throughout  the  country  -,  and  what  is  com* 
mon  cannot  be  much  prized.  Yet  we  con* 
.^eive  that  mufic  is  not  an  eligible  ftudy  for 
our  young  ladies,  and  this  for  a  very  impor- 
tant confideration.  Our  climate  quickens 
our  fenfibility  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  mufic 
afTeds  us  infinitely  more  than  it  does  other 
nations.  Let  your  imagination  reprefent  to 
you  an  Italian  lady  young  and  beautiful, 
•with  all  that  warmth  of  conflitution  pecu- 
liar to  her  country,  arrayed  in  the  thinnefl 
iilk  favourable  to  the  fultry  feafon,  fitting  at 

her 
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her  harplichord,  her  fingers  in  bufy  fearch 
of  the  moft  delicate  quavers,  and  languilh- 
ing  to  a  Mi  fento  inorir  of  one  of  our  moft 
feeling  compofers !  Where  is  the  judicious 
parent  who  would  wi(h  to  fee  his  child  in  io- 
dangerous  a  fituation  ? 

I  would  not  however,  by  fpeaking  thus, 
bethought  one  of  thofe  lovers  of  fubtilties 
and  paradoxes,    who    derive    the    various 
characters  of  nations   from  the    variety  of' 
their  climates,  and   who  can  account  even 
for   their  predominant  virtues  or  vices   by 
the  latitudes  where  they  are  placed.     Yet 
I  think  it  an  indifputable  fad,  that  if  mu- 
fic  is  more  the  growdi  of  Italy  than  of  any  ^ 
other  part  of  Europe,  it  may  in  fome  degree  ^ 
be  attributed  to  the  clearnefs  and  warmth 
of  ouratmofphere,  which  gives  to  the  gene-. . 
rality  of  our  wohien  not  only  fweeter  throats 
than  to  thofe  of  other  countries,  but  makes  I 
them  likewife  feel  with  more  fenfibilitj  the  ^ 
charms   of  mufic.     It  may  therefore,   for  * 
aught  I  know,  be  very  proper  for  Engiifh  ^ 
young  ladies  to  be  taught   mufic  >  fince  na-  " 
Vol.  I.  U  ture. 
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ture,  fo  partial  to  them  in  all  other  refpeds, 
has  thought  fit  to  deny  to  the  generality  of 
them  the  power  to  learn  and  execute  thole 
tender  palTages  and  melting  cadences  which 
conftitute  the  chief  excellence  of  our  mufic : 
and  the  temperature  of  their  climate  too, 
may  guard  the  Englilli  ladies  againft  thefe 
lively  imprefilons,  which  in  them  I  do  not 
cenfure  :  but  our  young  ladies  would  be  too 
much  and  too  often  afied:ed  by  them,  if  we 
were  fo  imprudent  as  to  put  it  in  their  power 
to  give  themfelves  at  pleafure  fuch  a  feduc- 
tive  amufement.  Mufic  may  be  cultivated  in 
the ,  foil  of  England  without  any  danger, 
becaufe,  like  an  exotic  plant,  it  will  never 
^read  fo  as  to  prove  hurtful  by  its  luxuri- 
ancy;  but  v/e  muft  rigidly  lop  it  in  Italy, 
where  it  growls  naturally  fo  faft,  as  to  make 
us  tremble  at  the  balefulnefs  of  its  influence. 
Are  not  fuch  of  the  Englifli  wife  who  keep 
their  mifles  from  frequenting  the  theatre,! 
where  too  much  harmlefs  embracing  and 
too  much  kifiins:  mi^ht  throw  their  untu- 
tored  fancies  into.fome  diforder  ?  A  fimilar 
-  '  motive 
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motive  Induces  the  Italians  to  keep  tlieir 
Jignorinds  from  learning  mufic,  as  they  are 
fenfible  that  mufic,  though  perfectly  guilt- 
lefs  in  itfelf,  would  certainly  difcompofe 
their  little  hearts,  and  more  eafily  perhaps 
than  the  indecencies  of  a  Britifh  ftage. 

There  is  likewife  another  motive  which 
keeps  Italian  parents  from  letting  their  girls 
turn  mufical.  I  mean  the  general  charader 
of  immorality  which  our  beft  fingers  and 
mafters  of  mufic  have  feemed  ftudious  to  ac- 
.quire  in  this  age.  Mr.  Locke,  in  hisTreatife 
©n  Education,  recommended  feme  manual 
trade  for  well-born  children,  by  way  of 
furnifhing  them  with  an  innocent  occupa- 
tion in  their  leifure-hours,  when  arrived  at 
the  years  of  manhood.  But  Mr.  Locke's 
recommendation  has  been  juftly  difregarded 
by  his  countrymen  j  becaufe  manual  trades 
cannot  be  taught-  but  by  bafe  mechanics, 
whofe  low  manners  might  prove  contagious 
to  their  tender  pupils.  The  Italian  parents 
would  have  a  greater  inconvenience  to  con- 
tend with,  fhould  they  venture  to  make 
U  2  thfir 
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their  girls  great  proficients  in  mufic.  They 
are  therefore  right  when  they  avoid  this 
danger,  or  when  they  fufFer  them  only  to 
learn  a  little  from  mufical  women  j  which 
theycondefcend  to  do  in  feveral  of  our  towns, 
and  eipecially  in  Venice,  whofe  mufical 
hofpitals  furnifh  them  with  female  teachers, 
who  know  fo  much  of  playing  and  finging 
as  to  he  able  to  give  a  girl  fome  little  tafle  of 
both,  but  cannot  eafily  lead  her  to  that  ex- 
cellence in  mufic  which  might  prove  per- 
nicious to  innocence  and  virtue. 

Such  is  the  voluptuous  and  wicked  turn 
of  mind  that  mufic  gives  in  Italy  to  the 
generality  of  its  profefifors,  the  fingers  efpe- 
cially,  that  it  has  brought  them  Into  univer- 
fal  difrepute.  So  great  is  the  contempt 
which  our  fingers  have  long  merited  of  us 
by  their  corruption,  that  no  extellence  in 
their  way  ever  entitles  them  to  our  efteem, 
^^hatever  adls  of  affability  and  generofity  their 
abilities  may  Ibmetimes  extort  from  us. 
There  is  not  'one  gentleman  or  a  lady  in  a 
hundred  throughout  It aly^  wl>q  fpeaksto 
■"''.,■    '    '     '-'  any 
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any  of  them  in  the  third  perfon  lingular, 
which  is  our  civil  way  of  fpeaking  to  one 
another.  To  the  fingers  and  the  generahty 
of  muficians,  we  always  ipeak  in  the  fecond 
perfon  plural,  which  is  our  ftile  of  conde- 
fcenfion,  or  in  the  fecond  perfon  fingular, 
which  is  our  contemptuous  or  authoritative 
ftile  wWen  we  talk  to  our  inferiors :  and 
CafFarello  himfelf,  one  of  the  moft  fcientific 
fingers  that  ever  Italy  produced,  muft  be 
contented  to  be  talked  to  in  Voi  or  T'u  by 
any  body  who  is  one  degree  above  a  fhop- 
keeper,  though  CafFarello  be  adtuallypoffefiTed 
of  an  eftate  of  four  thoufand  Englifh  pounds 
a  year  procured  by  finging. 

Our  fingers  we  put  on  the  fame  level 
with  our  dancers ;  and  our  difdain  for  both 
thefe  clafles  of  people  goes  fo  far,  that  we 
moft '  commonly  give  their  names  fome 
diminutive  termination,  which,  according 
to  the  genius  of  our  language,  makes  them 
ludicrous  or  mean  j  or  we  call  them  by 
f^ine  derifory  nick-name,  which  is  ftill 
worfe.  Thus  for  inftance  fignor  Manzoli 
Us  is 
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IS  generally  called  Succianoci,  that  Is,  Nut' 
flicker^  for  his  playing  fome  trick  in  his  fing- 
ing  likf  that  of  fucking  a  walnut  j  fignora 
Gabrjeli  is  fcarcely  known  in  Italy  but  by 
the  nick-name  of  La  Coghetta^  the  little  cook, 
becaufe  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  a  cook ; 
and  lignora  Agujari  is  termed  La  BajiardeU 
la,  the  littk  bajiard,  becaufe  fhe  was  a 
foundling :  thus  our  dancers  are  feldom 
known  but  by  the  appellations  of  Gamba^ 
diferro,  Iron-leg  5  Spaccatavole,  Board-clea- 
fuer-j  Schizzetta,  Flat-nofe^  and  the  like, 
which  always  imply  contempt  and  derifion. 

Thofe  who  have  read  the  Confcious  Lovers, 
or  feen  it  afted,  when  they  read  this  account 
will  probably  think  that  in  point  of  manners 
the  Italians  have  not  yet  attained  fo  high  a 
degree  of  politenefs  as  the  Englifli  or  the 
French  havaj  or  at  leafl:  the  author  of  that 
play  thinks  they  ought  to  have.  But  fuch 
the  Italians  are,  and  fuch,  fince  I  am  about 
it,  I  muft  confefs  they  are. 

iVlr.   Sharp,   whofe  tendernefs  of  bowels 
is  certainly  greater  than  his  powerofinvefti'» 

gation. 
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gallon,    appears  very  much  concerned   at 

our   coniidering    the   opera   as  a  place  of 

rejidezijous  and  vifitingy  rather  than   as  a 

temple  facred  to  the  awful  deities  of  har-s 

mony  and  melody ;   and  he  is  almoft  angry 

lyith  us,  becaufe  we  do  jjot  feem  in  the  Jeaji  to. 

attend  to  the  miifw,  but  laugh  and  talk  through 

tb^  'whole  performance  without  an^-  rejlraint^ 

fo   that,  we  cover  intirely  the  voices,  of  th^ 

fingers  by .  our  converfing  fo   loudly  together^ 

He  was  prepojjejfed  of  this  cuflom  of  ours  before 

he  left,  England y  but  had  no  idea  it  was  car- 

ried.tQ^fuch  an  extreme.     He  had  been  in^ 

formed  tbat,  though  the  Italians  indidged  this 

humour  in  feme  degree ^  yet  when  a  favourite 

fong.wasfi7iging^  or  the  king  was  prefent,  (I 

fuppofe  he  means  the  king  of  the  Italians) 

they  obferved  a  due  flence :  but  he  miifl  deny 

both  thcfe  foBs  frojn  what  be  has  feen, 

V/hat  a  deal  of  wifdom  lavillied  on  fo 
trifling  a  fubjed:  as  that  of  an  Italian  opera! 
JBujt.  fee  how  fliamefully  poorjlrangers  are 
iojpofed .  .upon  by  thefe  naughty  writers  of 
travels !  Poor  Mr.  Sharp  had  been  made  to 
U  4  believe. 
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Relieve,  that  the  grave  Italians  obfervcd  due 
fience  at  an  opera  when  a  favourite  fbng 
was  fung,  or  a  king  was  prefent  j  and  nei- 
ther of  the  two  fadls  proves  true  !  Who  will 
ever  give  credit  hereafter  to  fuch  flory- 
tellers  !  However,  thank  our  liars,  a  more 
accurate  obferver  of  Italian  cuftoms  and 
manners  has  at  laft  vilited  that  diftant  re- 
gion J  went  to  the  opera  at  Naples  j  found 
to  his  great  aftonifhment  that  two  fad:s  of 
fb  infinite  importance  have  been  grofsly 
mifreprefented  j  denied  them  of  courfe ;  and 
has  thus  rendered  Old  England  much  wifer 
than  it  was  before  his  great  difcovery.  t 

But  though  I  may  heartily  join  with  his 
countrymen,  and  give  Mr.  Sharp  my  mod 
cordial  thanks  for  having  imparted  his 
ufeful  difcovery  to  them  j  yet  I  cannot  thank 
him  for  having  told  them,  that  the  Italians 
I  learn  fjiufic  becaufe  trade  in  Italy  is  defpi cable, 
and  laborious  employments  are  held  in  deiejlation. 

He  is  certainly  miftaken  here  -,  and  I  muft 
in  my  turn  deny  both  thefe  facts.  It  i§  rather 
mufic,  than  trade  or  laborious  employments, 

that 
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that  is  defpicable  in  Italy,  and  held  in  dctef* 
tation.  If  by  laborious  employments  Mr. 
Sharp  means  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
(and  what  elfe  can  he  mean  ?)  I  tell  him 
plainly  that  neither  of  them  is  detefted  by  the 
Italians ;  for,  were  that  the  cafe,  our  farmers, 
traders,  and  manufadlurers  could  not  certain-?- 
ly  be  fo  numerous  as  they  are ;  nor  live  as 
they  live.  They  do  not  indeed  in  Italy  rank 
with  the  nobility  ;  nor  do  they  in  any  coun- 
try :  but  they  have  their  natural  degree  of  ef- 
timatlon,  and  thefe  employments  are  neither 
defpifcdnor  detefted.  The  Englifh  who  have 
travelled  in  Italy,  know  very  well  that  many 
parts  of  it  are  as  cultivated  as  the  beft  coun- 
ties in  England ;  and  the  English  who  have 
not  been  there,  muft  be  fenfible  that  the  Ita- 
lians do  not  live,  like  the  Tartars,  upon  the 
mere  produd  of  their  cows,  ewes,  and  mares, 
fince  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  Italy  fur- 
nifhes  England  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
with  many  things  which  are  the  fruit  1  of 
their  agriculture.  Oar  author,  inconfiftcnt 
with  himfelf,  and  forgetful  at  times  of  our 

qharac- 
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chara(f^eri{lical  hatred  to  laborious  employ- 
inentSy  has  hinted  feveral  times  in  his  book 
at  the  perfedion  of  our  agriculture.  He  has 
faid,  that  //  is  hardly  to  be  exprejjed  how 
beautiful  the  environs  of  Ancona  are;  that  the 
'vineyards  and  arable  grounds  there  afford  the , 
moji  pleafng  images  he  has  feen  of  peace  and 
plenty  j  that  there  is  not  an  acre  of  barren 
ground  through  all  the  traB  of  Lombardy 
which  he  has  paffed :  and  that  the  earth  there 
produces  three  crops  at  ■  once,  namely^  wine, 
Jilki  ^^d  corn ;  the  mulberry-trees  fupporting 
the  'vijjes,  and  the  com  growing  in  the  inter- 
vals betwixt  the  trees.  ^  ml/A 
._  As  to  manufadures,  no  body  but  Mr. 
Sharp  will  ever  dream  that  the  Italians  de- 
tejl  them.  Many  branches  of  them,  nay 
moil  branches  are  in  a  ilouri{]:iing  ftate,  and 
thofe  manufactures  are  purchafed  from  them 
by  -all  the  commercial  world.  But  is  it 
poffible  that  this  gentleman  can  have  vi- 
fited  Italy  without  feeing  manufadurers  iind 
other  people  laborioufy  employed  t  Kas  he 
not  feen  there  a  fingle  weaver,  dyer,  hatter, 

fword- 
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fword-cutler,  paper-maker,  coaeh-maker^ 
fhoe-maker  ?  And  can  any  body  be  perrr 
fuaded  that  we  have  in  Italy  no  mafons, 
fmiths,  porters,  fellers-of  wood,  flone-faw* 
yers,  armourers,  brafs-founders,  and  other 
fuch  hearty  fellows,  who  go  through  the 
moil  laborious  employments  indifpenfible  in 
polifhed  focieties?  The  rifing  manufacT^ 
tures  of  Turin,  Milan,  Mantua,  Vicenza^^ 
Florence,  Perugia,  and  Ancona,  as  well 
as  the  eftablifhed  ones  fo  well  known  in 
other  parts,  threaten  to  rival,  if  not  much 
to  reduce  the  trade  of  Lyons ;  and  it  J§ 
well  if  Great  Britain  herfelf  does  not  al? 
ready  begin  to  feel  our  rivalihip,  in  the 
deereafe  of  the  fale  of  more  than  one  of 
her  moft  elTential  manufadures :  and  this 
happens  in  a  country,  where,  according  to 
this  author,  they  breed  up  their  people  to 
fiddling  apd  finging,  on  account  of  theiir 
mitempt  and  detejiation  of  manufactory  I 

Trade  alfo,  this  gentleman  fays,  is  look- 
ed upon  as  dejpicabk  among  us :  but  this  i$ 
98  true  and  as  probable  a$  the  reft.     Th.er^ 

is 
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Is  at  Naples  a  duke  of  my  name,  (to  wnotn 
by  the  way  I  don't  claim  the  honour  of  be- 
ing related)  and  at  Rome  one  marquis  Bel- 
loni,  who  are  the  chief  bankers  in  thofe 
towns.     In  Venice  there  are  the  noble  Bag- 
lioni,    count   Peruli,  and   other  people   of 
confequence,  who  trade  publicly   in  their 
own  names.     At  Genoa  there  are  the  Cam- 
biafi's,  the  Celcfia's,  and  fome  of  the  very 
chief  fenators  and  noblemen,  who  are  like- 
wife  publicly  concerned  in  trade.     At  An- 
cona    there    is    marquis    Trionfi,    already 
named,  who   is  at  the  very  head  of  the 
merchants  there.     I  could  eafily  go  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  detailing  the  names 
of  Italians,  who  make  not  the  leafl:  fcruple 
to  ally  trade  to  nobility :   but  the  mention- 
ing of  thefe  few  will  prove  fufficient  to  de- 
molifh  the  alTertion  of  our  acute  obferver, 
as  the  names  of  thefe  few   are  commonly 
known  on  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  and  their 
affairs  are  tranfaded  very  often  there  as  well 
as  thofe  of  numberlefs  of  our  other  merchants, 
who  far  from  being  held  as  defpicable  peo- 
ple 
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pic  by  their  countrymen,  are,  on  the  con-' 
trary,  looked  upon  in  a  very  honourable 
light. 

If  I  were  to  advife  a  gentleman  who  un-^ 
dertakes  to  inftrudl  others,  firft  to  be  in- 
formed himfelf,  I  would  recommend  it  to 
Mr.  Sharp  to  look  a  little  into  the  ftate 
of  trade,  manufactures,  and  Italy,  befor6 
he  ventures  to  fay,  that  trade  and  manu- 
factures are  defpifed  and.detefted  amongft 

But  let  me  not  lofe  fight  of  that  gentle- 
man's account  of  our  opera's  and  opera-'' 
matters.  In  his  ufual  affeCting  ftrain  h6 
fays,  that  a  Jiranger  who  has  a  little  com-^ 
pajjion  in  his  breajl,  feels  for  the  poor  Jingsrs; 
who  are  treated  with  fo  much  indifference  and 
contempt  by  the  Italians^  as  not  to  be  lijleutdi. 
to  when  theyfing  on  the  jiage,'^^  '^^-^  crrilom 
*/I.Thc  muiicians  are  indeed  very  unlucky 
to  ipeet  nothing  but  contempt  in  a  profefli^ 
on,  in  which  they  take  refuge,  and  'fSf 
which  they  quit  trade  and  manufadtifres 
merely  to  avoid  fuch  treatment !  But  what 

an 
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^n  abominable  people  are  the  gentry  of 
Italy  I'Oh  the  barbarians,  who  do  not  feel  for 
their  poor  fingers !  How  can  they  be  fo  ut- 
terly deprived  of  that  virtue,  which  is  the 
chara<5teriftic  of  true  Chriftians,  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  in  general,  and  of  Mr.  Sharp  in  parti- 
cular !  And  how  can  the  Italian  fingers  fub- 
mit  tofo  grofs  an  affront,  and  to  fo  dreadful  a 
mortification f  as  he  exprelTes  it  in  his  ufual 
pathos  and  true  fublime ! 

But,  .Sir,  you  mufl  excufe  me  for  my 
laughing  at  thefe  difmal  accounts  of  our 
cufloms  and  manners.  If  finging  was 
bread  and  cheefe  to  the  Italians,  and  if 
they  trampled  madly  upon  their  bread  and 
cheefe,  yoit  could  not  exprefs  their  madnefs 
in  more  energetic  terms.  But  finging  is 
only  a  diverfion,  and  attended  to  with  no 
more  ferioufnefs  than  a  diverfion  deferves. 
I  have  told  you  already,  that  we  have  io 
great  a  plenty  of  mulic  in  Italy  as  to  have 
very  good  reafon  to  hold  It  cheap  ;  and  every 
fenfible  Englifliman  muft  wonder  at  your 
'p?oilderful  wonder  on    fuch  trifling  occa- 

iions. 
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fions,  and  at  your  folemnity  of  icolding,  as 
if  we  were  committing  murder  when  we'are 
talkative  in  the  pit,  or  form  ourfelves  into 
card  -parties  in  our  boxes.  Our  lingers  then, 
though  we  be  unwilling  'to  liften,  would  be 
very  impertinent,  if  they  did  not  fing  their 
beft,  fince  they  are  very  well  paid  for  fo 
doing ;  and  CafFarello  was  foon  taught  bet- 
ter manners  when  he  took  it  into  his  head 
not  to  do  his  duty  upon  the  ftage  of  Turin, 
on  pretence  that  the  audience  was  not  at- 
tentive to  his  finging.  He  was  taken  to  jail 
in  his  Macedonian  accoutrements  for  feveral 
nights  as  foon  as  the  opera  was  over  5  and 
brought  from  the  jail  to  the  ftage  every 
evening,  until  by  repeated  efforts  he  de- 
ferved  univerfal  acclamatiofi. 

Mr.  Sharp  wonders  alfo,  that  //  is  not 
theJaJJjion  in  Italy  y  as  it  is  in  England,  to 
take  a  fmall  wax-light  to  the  opera,  in  order 
to  read  the  booh  A  very  acute  remark  as 
ufual ;  to  which  I  have  nothing  to  fay,  but 
that  the  Italians  are  not  io  good-natured  as 
the  Englifli,  who  have  patience  enough  to 

run 
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run  carefully  over  a  ftupid  piece  of  nonfenfc, 
while  a  lilly  eunuch  is  mincing    a  vowel 
into  a  thoufand  indivifible  particles.     When 
we  are  at  the  opera,  we  confider  thofe  fel- 
lows in  the  lump  as  one  of  the  many  things 
that  induced  us  to  be  there ;    and  we  pay 
the  fame  attention  to  their  linging  which  we 
pay  to  other  parts  of  that  diverlion.     "We  fix 
our  eyes,  for  inftance,  a  moment  or  two  on 
the  fcenes  and  the  drefTes,   when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  new  and  fuperlatively  well  ima- 
gined :    and  our  lingers  would  be  very  ridi- 
culous indeed,  if  to  their  cuftomary  impu- 
dence they  added  that  of  pretending  to  much 
more  regard  than  what  we  pay  to  the  pen- 
cil of  an  ingenious  fcene-painter,  or  even  to 
the  elegance  of  a  fanciful  laylor.     Our  gen- 
tlemen then,   as  well  as  thofe  of  London, 
have  the  ladies  to  look  at ;  and  the  ladies, 
we  will  fuppofe,  have  that  of  looking  at  the 
gentlemen,  or  at  each  other's  cloaths  and 
head-drelTes ;   and  having  their  hands  thus 
full,  befides  the  affair  Hill  more  important  of 
laughing  and  talking,  what  need  have  they  to 

look 
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look  in  the  book  ?  And  then,  if  the  opera  is 
not  one  of  thofe  compofed  by  Metaftafio,  we 
know  certainly  beforehand,  that  it  is  fome 
compoiition  full  as  witty  as  the  Lavi?iias  and 
Catarattacds  of  our  famed  Battarelli  -,  or  if 
the  opera  is  Metaftafio's,  we  know  likewife 
for  certain  beforehand,  that  it  is  as  perfedly 
butchered  by  the  opera-poet,  as  thofe  that  are 
'exhibited  in  the  Haymarket.  Let  any  of  the 
two  be  the  cafe,  would  we  not  be  fupremely 
ridiculous  to  pore  for  fome  hours  over  an 
opera-book  with  a  fmall  wax-light  in  our 
hands  ? 

But  it  is  high  time  to  have  done  with 
this  tedious  fubjedl  of  opera's.  Yet,  before 
I  end  my  chapter,  I  muft  let  my  reader 
know,  that  mufic  conftitutes  a  part  of  our 
diverfions  befides  the  opera's.  It  is  already 
known  that  we  have  a  good  deal  of  it,  and 
of  the  mod  excellent,  in  our  churche?, 
efpecially  on  holidays.  We  have  likewife 
many  kinds  of  clubs  in  almoft  all  our  towns 
bf  any  note,  where  fuch  gentlemen  as  apply 
any  way  to  mufic,  (for  fuch  there  are,  what- 
VoL.  I.  X  ever 
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ever  Mr.  Sharp  may  fay  to  the  contrary)  af- 
femble  on  fixt  days  to  play  together  till  tbey 
are  weary,  and  always  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  bottle,  which  is  rarely  a  helper  to 
our  pleafures.  To  thefe  kinds  of  clubs,  which 
we  call  AccqdemiaSy  ladies  are  invited  and 
admitted  gratis,  and  as  fimple  hearers,  even 
when  they  can  perform.  It  would  be  a  great 
piece  of  incivility  if  any  man  there  was  to 
beg  of  them  to  iing  or  play  :  but  if  they 
condeicend  to  do  it  of  their  own  motion, 
the  whole  company  gives  them  applaufe 
and  thanks.  At  Venice  when  a  procuratore, 
cancellier^  or  other  great  officer  of  ftate 
is  made,  his  friends  or  dependants  by  way 
of  compliment  colledl  a  numerous  merce- 
nary band  ;  get  a  room  over  the  llreet  thro' 
which  his  excellency  makes  his  entrance 
into  St.  Mark's  palace ;  and  there  a  grand 
concert  is  played.  At  Rome  on  the  creation 
of  a  pope  or  a  cardinal,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Italy  on  occafion  of  births  or  marriages 
of  princes,  fome  great  nobleman  or  fome 
ambailador  has  a  cantata  made  on  purpofe ; 

that 
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maf  is,  a  kind  of  triumphal  of  epithalamitt 
fong,  which  is  fung  in  fome  large  hall  to  the 
nobility  invited  by  the  owner  of  the  feaft, 
and  not  feldom  to  a  great  concourfe  of 
peoplcj,  who  go  there  as  genteely  maiked 
as  they  can.  Such  cantata's  are  generally 
followed  by  a  grand  ball  and  a  moft  magni- 
ficent diftribution  to  every  body  prefent  of 
ice-meats  and  other  kinds  of  refrefhments  : 
and  as  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  low  people  to 
pvk  in  their  pockets  the  cups,  faucers^ 
Ipoons,  and  other  iuch  things  after  having 
eaten  or  drank  their  rinffefco'Sy  it  is  eafy  tO 
imagine  that  fuch  treats  prove  very  expen* 
five,  and  amount  to  feveral  thoufand  fe- 
queens  *. 

But  the  Italians  loVe  mufic  no  where  ib 
well  as  in  their  ftreets  at  night.  In  fummer 
efpecially,  they  go  about  with  their  fiddles 
and  guitars,  their  flutes  and  hautboys,  play- 
ing, and  finging,  and  flopping  under  the 
windows  of  fine  girls  and  handfome  ladies, 
who  are  always  much   pleafed   with  fuch 

*  A  fequeen  is  about  ten  /hillings. 
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marks  of  diftindlon  from  their  friends  and 
lovers,  and  often  return  the  civility  by  fend- 
ing lemonades,  fweetmeats,  and  nofegays  to  , 
the  performers.  At  Venice  it  is  a  thing 
really  delightful  to  rove  on  a  fummer  night 
about  the  Laguna  in  a  gondola,  and  hear 
from  feveral  boats  feveral  bands  of  muficians 
playing  and  linging,  the  moon  fhining 
bright,  the  winds  hufhed  and  the  water  as 
fmooth  as  a  glafs.  Thefe  ferenatas,  as  we 
call  them,  are  feldom  or  never  diflurbed  by 
riots,  as  would  probably  be  the  cafe  in 
England,  were  fuch  entertainments  cuflom- 
ary  :  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  mulic 
which  the  Italians  enjoy  in  filence,  as  if 
unwilling  to  Ipoil  the  calm  and  ftillnefs  of 
the  night.  And  thus  do  I  end  this  chapter, 
which  I  fear  has  proved  too  long,  confider- 
ing  the  frivoloufnefs  of  its  argument. 
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